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CLOS-ING'OF X)FF>RESERVATiaN BOARDING SCHOOLS 

V 

rEBBTTABY 24, 1982 

U.S. Senate, 
SELEcrr CoMMiTTJCE ON Indian Apfairs, 

Washington^ I).C. 
' The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:02 a.m., in room 1224, 
Dirksen Senate OiRce Building,^ Hon. Mark Andrews (acting chair- 
man), presiding. ^ 

Present: Senators 'Mark ^i^lndrews of North Dakota; Harrison 
^Kjjniitt, Xew Mexico; Quentin Burdick, North Dakota; Don Nickles^ 
"Oklahoma ;- and Representative Byron Dorgan, North Dak9ta. 
Staff present: Mary Jane Wrenn, staff attorney. 
SeifStor Andrews. The hearing will come to order. 
We are here this morning to review the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 
proposal to close three jt)ff-reservation boarding schools at the end of 
this fiscal year. 

The schools scheduled for closure are: The Wahpeton Indian 
School, Wahpeton, N. Dak.; Concho Indian School, Concho, Okla. ; 
and the Southwestern Polytechnic Institute at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Before I fj^o into my opening statement as chairman of this hear- 
ing, T would like to listen to the remarks of my esteemed colleague. 
Senator Schmitt from New Mexico, who has a problem in that he is 
chairing another committee. Earlier yesterday, I was chairing a .sub- 
committee foi; him ; so, in the spirit of returning that gracious gesture 
on your part. Senator SclUnitt, we would be glad to have you, in 
, effect, open our hearing today. 

Senator Sfhmitt. 

STATEMENT OF. HAEEISON SCHMr?T, A TJ,S, SENATOE FEOM THE^ 
STATE 'or NEW MEXICO 

Senator Schmftt. Well, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy 
very much. It is good to be with *both you and Senator Burdick, rec- 
ognizing that we have a commonality of interest in this particular 
issue. ' • » 

I appreciate, also, the opportunity to share a few thoughts with you 
on the subject of the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute in 
Albuquerque. I am sttt4 that the other institutes and their unique 
situations will be covered well by others appearing before you. 

The. Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, or what is com- 
monly Icnown as SIPI among its friends, as well as its critic^, is unique 
in that it is the only Bureau* of Indian Affairs funded, all Indian 
technical vocational institute in the United States. 

/ 




It is also unique in that it has attracted a remarkable level of sup- 
port from the private sector; companies which need the skills tauffht 
atSIPL 

SIPI succeeds in both ways: It provides the means by which^the 
Indian, regardless of tribal affiliation or geographic residence, can 
gain highly technical skills in an environment wnich is sensitive* to 
ralbackground. It also provides industry with a pool of trained 
tecHiicians from which they actively recruit, and successfully^ recruit. 

Earlier this year when Secretary Watt announced that SIPr would 
be closed at the end of the current academic year, the j^rivate sector 
began to rally to the intfftitute's support, as did the tribes wh|ch have • 
benefited from its activities. ^ 

The Xerox Corp., a long-time recruiter of SIPI graduates in New 
Mexico; granted its former SIPI liaison officer, Ron Mills, a 6-month 
social service leave to help pull together a plan whereby the private 
sector, in cooperation* with other governmental and tribal entities, 
could support SIPI on k sustaining basis, thereby reducing the Fed- 
eral Government's supporl^ of SIPI to a base-line levej. * 

In addition, I was just briefed yesterday on a proposal brought 
together principally under the leadership of Governor Lewis of the 
Zuni tribe to make a similar kind of an effort under a different um- 
brella. It is important that a number of different groups, Mr. Chair- 
man, have moved forward to find ways in which a broader oase of 
support can be pulled together for QIFI, 

In hearings that I chaired last year in N^w Mexico, repre^ntatives 
of private industry located, or locating in that State told me, over 
and over again, that they were having problems finding employees 
to fill the skilled and semiskilled jobs that were being created. The 
record presented to me indicates that SIPI has made a solid contribu- 
tion to providing training in the skills demanded in the^New Mexico 
and, in fact, the national job markets. ^ \ 

I am impressed by the enthusiasm of companies such as Xerox, 
Hewlett-Packard, and Mountain Bell Telephone Co. about the train- 
ing pro-ams currently being offered at SIPI, and those that could be 
offered'jn the future in response to new and changing need. 

I recently sent Secretary Watt a seven- page inventory of private ^ 
sector contributions of instructors, materials, training support, 
machinery, and various forms of inkind and financial support. T would 
ask that we l)e permitted to' provide a copy of that inventory for your 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Andrews. That will be most helpful. 

Senator SciiMiTT. I requested, in light or his recent statements to me 
personally indicating his willingness to reconsider tk^SIPI closure if 
private>sector and other support increased significantl^fliat he notify 
the appropriate congressional committees of the intent of the Interior 
Department to review the SIPI funding situation. 

Throe alternatives that I havevsugfl^ested to the Secretary are ^real- 
location of funds in the fiscal year 1982 budget, a supplemental fund- 
ing request or other discretionary means. It is my sincere hope that the 
committee will join in supporting a review of the proposed decision to 
close an important Indian technical institute, and, if necessary, pro- 
vide ^ntinuation of funds for fiscal year 1983 until that review is 
completed. • * 
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Mr. Chairman, I would be less than candid if I claimed tlkt bIPI 
had no difficulties during its lO-year experience. Qbrviously it has. Any 
institution whether Indian or lion-Irldian haj? similar startup - 

difficulties. <:» n-i. 

The perception of the Interior Department is that the tac^^ty is 
underutilized and has a poor placement record. These may have 
serious problems several years ago, but the latest available tigures indSs^ 
cate that there are 540 full-time .students enrolled at the institute, ihe 
attrition rate is only 12 percent, a ir)-percentage point improvement 
tvom just 2 years ago. ^ j.' \ 

Several of the institute's training programs show placement rates 
after graduation of 96 percent. The ov^ralLplacement rate for the last 
10 years has been 68 percent, but 'the figure does not itflect students 
who leave the program before graduation to. take jobs already avail- 
able in the private sector. Even accepting? the published placement rate 
m astute observer pointed out recently that the 68 percent rate is prob- 
ably not far from the current placement rate for law school graduates. 

The alternatives being proposed— I might also add here, Mr. Chair- 
man^ that there are oncampus housing facilities at SIPI which are also 
essentially fully utilized at this time. The alternatives being proposed 
to provide training for SIPI students aie for them to {ittend the 
Ila.skelMndian Junior College or to attend local'tribally controlled 
community colleges. 

To the first suggestion, I would noint out that Haskell's dormitories 
are already fiWed to capacity. The sclxooFs admini.strators expect 
" increased cnrolliucut independent of SIPFs future. 

It is obvious that Haskell cannot accommodate additional students, 
particularly those attending from out-of -State locations. 

To the second alternative, I would respond that there are major dif- 
ferences in purpose and approach between comnmnity colleges and 
tei^hnical vocational school. 

Most importantjv, a technical vocation school of the SIPI type, and 
other types of noi|[Tndian orientation ap generally designed to be far 
more responsive to the changing employment picture for their grad- 
uates. This certainly has been the case at SIPI, and should be the case 
in anv technical vocational institution. / 

Each type, of institution has advantages depending on the individual 
student's career goal. A technical school, however, ix»qiiires much nriore 
in the way of expensive equipment and laboratories, and specialized 
instructors. These expensive requirements cannot be met by most com- 
munity collejtes. , . 

SIPI is operating now in exceptionally fine facilities with sophisti- 
cated electronics, optics, and telecommunications laboratories as well 
' as equipment necessary to provide civil engineering training to many 
students. That is, by the Avay, Mr. Chairman, one of the greatest de-a^ 
mands right now. I'was interested to find out,\iiist last week, the need 
for st.udents with surveying skills, civil engineerin^r skills for a grow- 
iuir anioimt of activity, not only on flic reservation, but elsewhere 
wMthin the communities. 

N'o cost savin^rs can possiblv result from shutting down this facility 
with the hope of duplicating the program elsewhere. 



" I have been on the SIPI campus twice in the past 6 weeks talking 
with students, administrators, and faculty, and supporters of the 
institute. There a real sense of institutional pride at the school, 
but, for obvious reasons, there is a dark cloud hanging on the horizon. 

One student representative told me recently that local non-Indian 
educational institutions simply cannot absorb the extra student load 
if SlPI^were to close. Even if they could, she told me, most of the 
students would not be able to afford tuition and fees. She and other 
student representatives asked me what they could do to save their 
school. My advice^^as that they personally contact the congressional 
delegation from their home States and let' them know how they feel 
fibout the kinc} of job SIPI has done, and is doing, tcr help them get • 
alon^ in an increasingly complex and technological world where the 
unskilled are doomed to lives of low pay and low self-ima^.- 

An elderly native^of San Tsidro Pueblo told me that durmg a visit 
to SIPI campus, that his ability to communicate and function in the 
English-speaking world was a direct result of the education he 
received at the pueblo's BIA day school. ^ 

He urged me to fight for SIPI for the sake of future generations 
of Indian young* peoj^le, and asked me. 

If tbe government can give money to the Army band to make noise and give 
money to scientists to find out why hyenas laugh, then why canT^ttiere be money 
to educate Indian young people? Jk 

Mr. Chairman, SIPI's fiscal year 1981 apprOpriatioi|7was $3.4 mil- 
lion. It is my sincere hopef' that ^his committee and other committees 
of jurisdiction can see fit to recommend to the Congress that SIPI 
be funded at l;east through the 1983 fiscal year at a level that will 
reflect both the goals of this Congress to reduce the rate of growth 
of Federal spending, and a willingness by Congress to allow STPI to 
build on the impressive progress that has been made toward interact- 
ing with the private sector for trainin/aj -and employment. 

I will submit additional documentation for the hearing record. I 
will look forward to providing the committee^ with any additional 
information it may require, and, in particular, as Mr. Mills and Mr. 
Martin wqrking together at the institute, along -with my own staff 
deyeloped, hopefully, a *broadly integrated and broadly supported 
plan for a schedule of transition to increase non-Federal support for 
the school. We will make that information available to the committee. 

[SuTbsequent to thgjhearing, the following material was received 
the the record. TesrilTion5?vi:esumes on p. 19.] 
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MARI»»SON SCHMITT^ 

, WASHiNGTor^ o.c. aosi* 

■ANKINO. MOU»«NO. AND 

iy><OAN Af TAlfW ^ 

iNTCLi-ictMcc February 9, 1982 



Dear 'Mr. Secretary: ' ^ ^ 

Since our January 27, 1982 discussion about the*future of the 

^>.thwc>?;tem Ind ian Polyt echnic InstUute '<SIPI) there has been a 

" significant development which dejiKjnstrates^e^tenUal: ibir^^ - 
oef private sector rtle in maintaining SIPI as a viable and valuable , 
technical-vocational training institulie^^for young Indian pebRle. 

The Xerox Coi-poration has announced that Mr. Ron Mills, their 
Albunuerque-based service Wager, has been granted six months of 
social service leave from the company. Durinf this period Mr. Mills 
will put together a detailed proposal for a phased^in increase of 

ia?^ sector participation in SIPI. Until the ^^c^pT^n^Z ' 
ment by Xerox, Mr. Mills had served as the company's SlPl Liaison 
S??ice^/ Due to the con^^atibility of SIPI's electronics technictl 
m ning program with the company's training pr9gram Xerox has been. 
oJIe of the leading recruiters 6f SIPI graduates in the Albuquerque 
area. 

The focal point of Mr. Mill's efforts will be phased- in increase 
in the le^el of private' support for SIPI over a specific period of 
tim^ wine m^L?aining a bSse-line level ^Ivsupportfrom the Bureau 
oflndian Affairs. Mr. Mills hopes to securft commitments of sustained 
financial support from companies presently involved in ^i^^ ,3"^/?^^, 
expand upon ?his base of corporate support in the days ahead I trust 
that Mr Mills will report significant progress in*this effort Dyjne 

that the 1983 Interior Department bydget is finally considered by 
Congress. 

You will find enclosed a summary of past and P^«^"^ SIPI activities 
in cooperation with the private sector. This shou d P™"f« "g"*"^ 
and realistic picture of SlPI's performance, as well as evidence th.t 
Driva?e sector support of SIPI is already an ongoing re.lity. Current 
SIPI enrolment is 665 full-tijne students, which^ very close to the 
capaciJTofSe facility. Since 1978 the attrition r.te has dropped 

"Zzn lo hl ■ Although overall Pl---"^,^",''°^S;r'ci^iri.g"4er 
technical program placement has fared much better. The Civil fcngineer 
inc TooJam hfs a 96* placement rate, the Optics Program has an 80» 
me T^^om^ications has an 88» rate, and Electronics has an 83» 
"te' It is my belief that the high placement rates m.these programs 
are ind caJivfof continuing demands made by the local Job market. 
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It seems feasible that greater involvement by the private 
sector in coordination with the Bureau of Indian Affairs will 
ensure that American Indians will be able to continue to improve 
their career opportunities, both within the private sector and 
within the structure of their developing tribal comniinities. 
SIPI presents a unique focal point for public and private co- 
operation in this effort. 

In light of the recent progress toward increasing private 
support for SIPI, I trust that y6u will notify the appropriate 
Congressional cojiimittees of your intent to review the Interior 
Department 'syrole in SIPI funding. , A re-allocation jof f^in^s an 
the FY 1983 Interior Department budget, a supplemental funding 
request or* adequate discretionary means could serve to enSure ' 
that SIPI is given a reasonable interim period during which to 
increase their level of private sector support. 

These suggestions would be well within the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's intention to heighten the private sector role in 
providing necessary services which assist America's general 
economic recovery. I appreciate the time you have talcen to ad- 
dress this specific problem and look forv-'ard to worlcing with you 
toward 'expanding SIPI's contribution to New ^texico and the 
Southwest. 



Sincerejy^ 




Harrison Schmitt 
tfnited States Senator 
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The Honorable James G. Watt 
Secretary of the Interior 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 
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Memorandum 

TO : Mr. Bob Martin, Actlr^ President, SIPI ' bA«: February 5, 1982 

\ » . 

FROM : ChaVman, Occupational Technologies U 

subject: Public and Private Sector Conlrlbutors to Training Programs^at 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Iri^Itute 

1. United States Secret Service 
Albuquerque, New Mexico ' 

a Periodic donations of confiscated consummable items sue h% Inks, 

developlr^ trays, plates, and other supplies to be used l^ instruction. 

b. Periodic onx:an,pus lectures and f llms g Iven by argents on the abuse of 
printing facilities and equipment such as counterfeiting, forgery, 
etc., and on responsibilities of printers. 

2. I^tlon*i*lde Ihapers - Champion International 
Albuquerque, New Mexico " 

V a. Periodic donations of various types of scrap paper stock useable In 
in Instruction. 

b CompariV arranges forirguest on-campus speakers f ran paper mill 

c^panles to^lve presentations and/or show f 1 Ims on paper use and 
paper produSPMon, 

'c. Representative serves <Vi Graphic Arts/Offset Lithography Advisory 
CofTunlttee. • * . 

3. Litho Supply, Inc'. . ^^"TV 
Albuquerque, New Mexico V 

a Periodic donations^ of new product items (sample products) which help 
' the section to keep up-dated on new products and developments. 

. b. Owner serves on Graphic, Arts/Of f set Lithography Advisory Committee. 

4. Defense Nuclear Agency - Printing Facilities 
Klrtland Air Force B^ise, Al buquerque, ^ew Mexico 

a l^rrv Sanchez, lithographer with DNA has lectured students on 

craftsmanship in the^ trade and has repaired various f set Presses 
f^Jthe section. He serves on the Graphic Arts/Offset Lithography 
Adv*^Isory Committee. 

i -v 
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5. Unlled Offset Supply 
Albuquerque, (tow Mcxlcc^ 

a. Periodic on-campus guest speakers giving presentations on new 
products and use of various materials in printing, 

<^ . 

6. (Native American Materials Center 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

» 

a. Provides employment, OJT and Co-op training for SlP| students, 

b. Representative serves on the Advisory Cormjlttee. 

7. The following Optical Companies have donated eye glass frames to 
the Optical Technology program for Instructional use: 



a. Robin Optical 
Tcaneck, Ne*w Jersey 

b. Vanity Optical 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey 

c. Optyl Corporation 
Norwood, l^w Jersey 

d. Falrchlld Optical Co. 
Mansf ield, ^^assachusott5 

e. American Optical 



90 frames 
50 frames 
48 frames 

2000 (fronts only) 
200 frames 



8. The following Optical Companies have donated reject or discontinued 
eyeglass lenses to the Optical Technology program for Instructional use* 

a. Fred Reed Optical 450 pairs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

b. Bausch & Lonb 700 pa IrS 
Rochester, New York 

9. * The following Optical Canpanles have donated reject or discontinued 

lens blanlJ*^^ t)^o Optical Technology progrera for Instructional use; 

V 

a. Fred Reed Optical 2225 pairs 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

b. Shuron Continental 3000 pairs 
Tampa, Florida 

c. Bausch & U>mb i 605 pairs 
Rochester, Now York 
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9, Continued 

d. American Optical 508 pairs 
Southbrldge, Massachusetts; 

e. *RobInson-HouchIn, Inc. lOW pairs 
Colixnbus, Ohio 



200 pairs (Plastic CR-39) 
f. .Armorllt*, Inc. ^ 

10. Kirk Optical ^ 
Farmlngdale, New York 

Donation of equfpnent to Optical Technology (or Instruction,! uSe: 

1. Heat treating unit 

2. Chemical treating unit * . • 

U. Avant-Gardo ^ 
,New Hyde park. New York 

+ ih,.+ lr>n of 40-50 copfes of Ophthalmic Technical 
R^rinrJ;ldfio"opt,cal TechSoIogy pF^FiiTf^H^ifra. 

12^. *'Coburn Optical Industries 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

» Oonat'lon of cc^su^nable ^ferlals supplies to optical t^hnolcgy 

■ rp^rstic^inr^r^'rv ■ ^rprs""-^^-' 

2. SPH glass pol Ishlng pads 13 P^s 

•-:^trinSiinrp^r^ £ : 

7. Cyll-xier pads '^^^ 

8. Cylinder a ps 2^0 « 

9. Lens blanks 

« 

13. Frames, Inc. 

Sylmar, California 

Donation of an annual subscription to Fran^Jj^.^ azine. 
,4. The professional Press,. Inc. - OptlcaMnd^LM^S^ 

2. Heat resistant paints. 

3. One CD clamping device fcr rimless edger. 
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15. Federal AvUtlai/dmtnlstratlon 

Airways Facilities Sector - Alaska 4 Continental U.S. Sectors 

A. Donations of electronic test equipment and Instrimentatlon for 
use In the FAA oriented trelning programs. 

1. Nine (9) Oscilloscopes, T«tronIx Models 545 with plug-Ins. 

2. Four (4) Model 62A Vtett Loads 

3. One (I) ^S] Universal Measuring System 292 

4. One (1) Western Instruments Calibrator Model 166 

5. One (1) toed and Northrup Shurt Box 

6. Seven (7) Decade Boxes 

a. four (4) Model I432P 

b. One (I) Model 1160 

c. one (I) Model I 433H 

>■ d. one (I) no model number 

7. One Leeds & Nbrthrup Multimeter Model 24370C 

8. One (I) Hewlett-Packard Frequency Oscillator Model 241 A . 

9. One (1) HIckok Digital System Model DPI 50 

10. One (I) MIcom Flutter Meter Model 8300W 

11. One (I) Hewlett-Packard UHF Signal Generator Model 6080 

12. One CI) Tektronix Square Wave Generator Model 105 

13. Two (2) Test^ Oscillators Models 650 A 

b. Direct assistance with student re<^ultment for FAA training prognam. 
FAA/SIPI developed and FAA produce? tra ln| ng brochures, 

^ c. Direct assistance to SiPl FAA training programs via deS^I of FAA 
employees to SiPl serve as advisors and Instructors. 

1. Mr. Fred M. Hcrvatin - Detailed fran the FAA Central Region, 

i^nsas City, Missouri as an Advisor 
* 5 weeks - July 19, 1978 to August 22, 1978 

2. >V. Ray Grass - Detailed from the FAA Acadnny, Oklahana City, 

Oklahoma. Instructor, Maintenance Mechanics 
January 28, 1979 to April 1980 

3. Mr. Orvllle R. Bollman - Detailed from the FAA Acadany, Oklahoma 

City, Oklahoma. Instructor, Maintenance 
Mechanics. April 22 - June 1980 

d. Representative serves on the Electronics Technology Advisory 
Conimlttee. 

16. Hewlett-Patkard 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

a. Donations of Electronic Test equipment and Instrumentation. 
I. Three C3) Power Supplies, Model 7I2A 



16. Hewlolt-Packard (colntlnued) 

2. Two (2) Digital Voltmeters, Nbdels 526 5A and 2401 C 

3. One (1) Frequency Counter 

4. Two (2) Microwave Power Meters, Model 430C 

* / 5.>^no (1) Wld« Range CbcirUtor 

6. One (1) RMS Voltmeter, HP MOdel 3400A 

b. Representative serves on the Electronics Advisory Catmlttee, 

17. Honeywell, Inc. * 

a. Donation of various pneumatic and hydraulic control units 
for Instructlona l/dwonstratlon use. 

JO. Navajo Ccmmunlcat Ions 

a. Donations to Electronics Technology .for Instructional use: 

1. One (1) Aticonna tower 

2. Two (2) Motorola Microwave control Panels 

19. Digital Equipment Corporation 
Albuquerque, New Mexico ^ 

A. Kans to donate five (3) CRT Video units with peripherals for 
Interfacing Into main computer systan. 

b. Conduct on-campus mock Interviews with students. 

c. Arranges for tours and transportation of their Albuquerque ^ ^ 
facH Itles. ' • . ■ 

* * d. Representative serves on Electronics Technology Advisory Committee. 

20. GTE Unkurt 

At buqquerque. New Mexico 

a. Equipment donations: 

1. ffldlvldual student tool boxes 

2 Diie (1) Data Digital Voltmeter, Model F230A 

3! One (1) Dana Digital Voltmeter, Model 4470 

4. Miscellaneous electronic components such as resistors, capacitors, 
etc. • . . 

21. Xerox Corporation 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

A. Equipment donations: 

1. Three (3) Xerox Model 660 Copiers 

b. MT; Ron Mills appointed by Xerox Corporation to coordinate placement 
of SlPl students and pr^ovlde direct assistance to SIPI 
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25. 

27. 
28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 



Inltrnat lonol Business Machines (IBM) 
Tucson, Arizona 

a. equipment Donations ^ 

1. One (1) Wide tend Amplifier, HP Model 460BR 

2. One (IJ Frequency Counter, Beckman Model 7360 

3. One CD Audio Sweep Oscillator, HP Model 207A 

4. One (1) R-F Generator Radio Bridge, Model 1 606A 

5. One (a) Oscilloscope, Falrchlld Model 766-H ^ 

6. One (1) High Frequency Receiver^ Model HR060 

7. One (U Voltage Supply Lab, Kepco Model T0'265M 

8. Nine (9) Oscilloscopes, Tektronix Models 54 5A, 547 

9. One (1) Sorensen Regulator, Model 1001 

10. One (1) Fluke Calibrator Meter, r<todel 760A 

11. One (l)'pDwor Amplifier, Mod el, 4 67 A ^'t^ 

b. Direct Assistance With Electronics curr IcLl urn. 

At IBM expense, SIPl administrators and staff toured IBM, 
Tucson facilities to firm up lEM-SIPl working relationships. 

C. Future Plans: 

1. Donation from lEM i One (1) Systems 1 1 Computer. 

2. IBM Instructor loan to SI-PI 

Mountain Bel I *te I ephone Co. 

a. . Donat Ion of used utility p6les. 

The Navajo Canmun lea t Ions has donated approximately 2A good 
recovered telephone poles. 

Mountain Bell Co., Continental Telephone of the West, and 
General Telephone Co. have provided thelr» Instructional material 
for establishing current fralnlhg currlculun at SIPl.. 

Continental Telephone of the West and Navajo Commun Ici^t Ions have 
granted on-Job work statl^>n In-depth studies. > 

r 

Mountain Bell has granted on-Job work station observations. 

Mountain Bell has provided SIPl Instructors with tralnlnq^ In 
their Industry schools for new SIPl Instructors. 

Mountain Bell has granted on open offer to provide cable supplies 
for SIPl cable .training programs until futher notice. 

Several companies have offered to set poles at SIPl training site. 

Several conpan/es have agreed to provide Instructors for Introducing 
new or revised technics or equipment so as to keep the curriculum 
curVent. 



32. Gulton. Industries, Inc. , 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

a. Donation of drafting mylar to the drafting technology section. 

33. D. T. Morrison Surveying Co. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

a. Has offered his services as a visiting Instructor for 
surveying classes.' 

b. Serves on the Epglneering Technology Advisory Canmlttee. 
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NASBA -01-82 



RtSOLUTiON 

' OF THE * , • • . 

NAVAJO AKEA SCHOOL COAKO ASSOCIATION 

Opposing the closure of S.I. P. I . 

WHEREAS: • ' • 

1. Ths SouthiMSt Indian Polytechfj^ Institute has served the vocational 
needs of post- second ary Indian students for several years; and, 

2. S.i.P.i. is thel^y such institution ^perated for the benefit of 
Indian people; and, * , 

3. Tha FY'83 B.I. A. budget proposal aliminates the funding fcr S.I.P.I.; 
and, fy ^ 

This decision Is 1 i l-conceived and directly goes against the goals of 
the Reagan administration to support and develop local business capability; andi 
> S. Vocational educational opportunities in the Southwest are already very 
limited and tnost students who are getting an e^ucatioaat S.i.P.i. would be 
unable to attend elsewhere. 
HOW THERE:F0R£ be it RESOl^ED: 

The Navajo Area School Board Assoclaljlon hereby strongly opposes the 
proposed closure of S.i.P.i. and directs ts staff to explore any avenues 
where NASBA can assist In continuing the funding. * 

£ i 1 I 1 I i £rfll 1 £ !1 ^ 
1 hereby .cert i fy that the foregoing resolution was* duly considered at the 
;iavajo Area School Board Association Area-Wlds Conference held at Toyel Boarding 

A. 

School. Toyel, Arizona, at </ih\ch a quorum was present and that same was passed 

by a vote of /SS' in favor and opposed on the day of 

1982. 




Presiding Chairman 

MOT I ON : O/c/ A /c Ic /f>^ ^ o 
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RESOLUTION 
OF THE ^ 
NAVAJO ABEA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOC^TION 

Suppor 1 1 c* f fort s t o rea tore FY '83 f u ndlnR and 
opposing" ^lie closure 6F"57rr^\T. 

WHEREAS : 

1, The Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute has served 
the vocational needs cf pr st-secondary Indian students for several 
years; and, 

2, S.I, F.I, is tht: nl. :3uch instit Lion operated for the 

ber.t.fit of Indian fieoflo; an^, 

3, The FY' 83 BIP 1 u.in . t proposal eliminates the funding or 
S.I.i'.I,; and, 

4, This clecisic;n in ill-conceived and directly goe« against 
tnc joals of tnc rea<:an administration to support and develop local 
business capability; and, 

5, vfecation.il educational opportunities in the Southwest are 
alruady very limited and most students who are getting an education 
at S,I,P,I, would bo unabJe to attend elsewhere; and, * 

6, The Navajo Ai^a School Board A£fsociation has by resolution 
strcngly opposed the closure of S. I.P.I, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

The Navajo Area School Board Association hereby support* the 
efforts of menbers c the New Mexico congressional delegates Inolu- 
diiwj Senator Harriscn Schmidt and Congressman Manuel Lujan to keep 
S, I.P.I, open by restcrinj the FY' 83 BIA funding and securing addi- 
tional funds from statL and private sources, 

CERTIFICATION 
» __ — ~— — — — — — 

I he^by uvrtit'^^ thut tae fcregcing resolution was duly considerc 
at the Navajc Area Sclt-cl Brard Association Area-Wide Conference held 
at T'S>yei Boardir.^ .;:lu i 1, To,ei, Arizona/ at which a quorum was pre- 
sent and that .>.i. i w^ ^ p. -fj 1 by a vcte of- 135 in favor and none 

oi.j.'O^ed on thi, Jti. ci>.. ^ : r^.-r jary, 19B2. 



Presiding Cnaimian 
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REUTINO TO THE PROPOSH} CLOSIIJJJ OF THE SOUTHWEST XNDIAM POLtTECHHIC 
XMSTITUTB* 

WHEREAS, It hM com to th« »ttentlon of the New Mexlci coosaliiloa 
on XndUn affaire that pl«o» are uniAr conaidftcatlo^for the closing 
of tha aouthwestem Indian polytechnic Institute, a po.t-eiicondaty 
vocational, and technical achool, op»r#tad by the bureau of Indian 
af felra in Albuquerqua, Naw Mexico; and ^ ^ ^ 

WHEREAS, tha •outhwestarn Indlen polytechnic Institute accaptpa 
for enrolljwsat Indiaa'itudenta .Ighteen yeara of aga and over vho ara 
ready to enter tha job market as aoon aa tbalr coureaa of trmlnlug ara 
completed; and 

WHEREAS, the placemeat of Jndlan atudenta In aklllad and aaiil- 
aVlUad joba upon conplatlofl of tra^nlnj cOuraea offared by tha south- 
veatam Indian polytechnic^ Inatltita la vary hlghj and 

WHEREAS, the aouthvaatam Indian j)olyt«chnic Inatltute 1» an ac- 
credited vocational achool by tha north central, aasodlatlon of voca- 
tional achoola and offera two aasoclate dagraa optlonaj and 

WHEREAS, tha number of additional ^^atrlef now In the^proceaa 
bf locating In tha Albuquarqua area provide job opportunitlea for 

hundreda of trained peopla, many of whoa can ha tralnad at tha aouth- 
waa^eni,lndl*«» polytechnic loatltuta, and^negN^tlatioaa for amployfant 
of graduataa are alraady under way between tha achool and theae In- 
coming Induktplaat and 
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WiEItXKS, as ■omc loduatrtM raqulra ABBOCiaCe degreaa in certain 
fieldCf tha Boutfawat^ra Indian polytechnic Inatituta haa arraofad 
irltb the unlvaraicy of Albuquerqua for couraea to ha of far ad to aaaiat 
tha atudcnta of tha aouthvaat*rn Indian polytacbnlc inatltuta to maat 
thla requirtoifcnt} and 

VBERSAS, tha aoiit^eatarp Indian polytachnlc Inatltuta la ona of 
a conaortlim of thtaa poat-a«coadac^ vocational and technical achoola 
operated by tha bureau of Indian affaire with ]>roiraina daalsn^d 6o 
provide traininf for Indian etudentf from fthrouthout the country In 
job ekille needed to obteln S'l^ful enployment » and tbia cooaortiuii 
ehould remain intect; and . 

WHEKEA8, the cloeing of the eouthvaaterO Indian polytechnic 
Itiltltuta vouU eet e precedent for like echoole vith e unique mlfeion 
vhich vould reeult in a dovino effect that would In tine ellttlnata all 
educetionel opportunltiee for Indian youths thereby deatroylog the 
tniat ralatlonahip between congreee and Indian trlbae; and 

» lawa auch aa Public Lav 93-638» tha Indian Self-^Beter- 
aipation and Education Aaeietance Act» provide thet prosraiu deaisned/ 
for Indien education ehell not be Ranted without prior conaultetlo/^ 
with Indian trlbae, end euch c/^uIt«tion did not occur in the con- 
eideratlon of plana to cloeyChe aouthuaatem Indien polytechnic 
inetituta; end " V 

VHBRBAI, thie educetionel inetitution nuat doj^^nue in operation . 
to provide enployitent ekilla' to Indian etudente^ givinf then the 
opportuoicy to becone ueeful cltitene of eociet^; for without train* 
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Ing, thl. .egaent of th« >opuUtioa would contribute to th. high 
velfar* co»t. of th. fed.r»l lovfttna.nt w.fit* human t.l«at .od 
c«p^ibillti««; and ^ 

WHBWCAS, th» commliialOO on lndl«n .ffalr. h«» pUced educatitj^ 
...oil. of it. hUhtit pri^rSttU. *nd i. concortxed with the eduction 
of .11 IndUna In New M«loo, .nd educ.tlon.l f.cllltle* .uch a. th. 
•ouchwestem lodlto polycecbolc iD.tltuce .t. now meeting voc.tloa«l 
•fid technlc.l need, of Indl.n youth; 

NOW, T8ERBFORJ5, IT R^SOLVID BT THE LEOrSLATUHK OF THR STATE 
oy'NKM MEXICO that It support^the continued operation of th. .oucU- 
western Indl.o polytechnic lijetSftut. .nd ch.t the hure.u of Itidl*n 
eff.lre aoeure fuCur. .ppropri«cion of fund. .« provided by congrea. 
to oper.ce the echool and tr.tn\young Tpdl.n .dult. for. employneot; 
And 

BI IT FURTHER RESOLVED th.t copie. of this oiemori.l b. 9«nt to 
the New Mwcico congree.lonel del.g.Clon, to the dlr.ctor of th. 
bure.u of Indian ^tfalr. »nd to the W«» Mexico office of Indl«i . 
affeire, . 
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Senator Andrews. Thank yoii, Senator. I appreciate ygur coming. 

Senator Schmitt. Thank you< and I thank you for your courtesy.. 

Senator Andrews. We can understand your having to go to another 
committee. Good luck. 

Let me point out that earlier in opening, the hearing, I mentioned 
that this is a hearing into the closing of three Indian schools by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Assistant Secretary of the 'Interior, 
Ken Smith, is here. He ;will be testifying a little later. I would like to 
Qriefly overview some of the items of concern, and some ofilyj/matters 
that we are facing this morning. * 

Wabpeton and Concho are the only two off- reservation elementary 
schoolfe in operation at this time. Wahpeton has a^urrent enrollment 
of 260 students in grades three to eight. Concho has a current enroll - 
n^ent of 16|3 students, grades one through eight. The great majority: 
of the students estimated at 85 percent were referred to the schools f0 
what the Burettii of Indian Affairs terms "social reasons." These social 
reasons include cTironic truancy in other school 'systenis, single pare^its 
who are unable to provide a minimally secure home environment, and 
court-ordered social referrals. ' * ' 

The BIA proposes to return most of tfiese children to their homes 
to attend local public, BIA, or triballv contracted schools. JThat is 
what concerns me and this people in the Wahpeton area. I am sure this 
is trne of tne people in the other two areas involved, particularly in 
Concho, Okla. ' ' 

, Someone asked, "Well, is this a reform school for problem ehil- 
- dren?" I said, "No, it is not— not at all. It is a school for children with 

Eroblerh parents. It is a school to give children hope for the future 
y taking them out of the environment in which they were not thriv- 
ing and where they did not have a chance." 

It seems to the committee — and we are going to be interested in the 
remarks of the Assistant S^retary-^hat the Government will spend 
more money in sending these childrerf back to the reservation where 
their education is still a Federal function, and will lose monfev poten- 
tial because these children will not achieve the goals they could achieve 
had they been able to stay in the environment of these two boarding 
schools. \ 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, that Senator SchmiW 
just testified to, is a postsecondary school And it has a current enroll- 
ment of 517 students. This .qrives technical skill to these Indian stu-* 
dents. Courses offered at SIPI are vocational-oriented and are divided 
into two broad categories: Business education and occupational tech- 
nology. SIPI is the onlv Bureau-operated polytechnic institute in the 
countrv. Afirain, the only opportunity for young Indians to have this 
type of training. 

The BIA proposes that students cmreittlv attending. STPT be 
absorbed by either trihallv controlled commijnity colleges or Haskell 
Indian Junior College. It is not .clear that these schools offer similar 
courses of study* — 

The commi^ee became aware of the BTA's proposal to close these 
schools when students, tribal leaders and concerned citizens contacted 
members of the committee and the committee stajj. 
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Some of us on the committee wrote the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
mid-December, 'tlie only answer we received wa.s when we were sent 
the notice of closure that went out to the school operators in early 
February, and a personal .call that T had from Assistant Secretary 
Smith. 

When we questioned the RIA cpncerning'the reasons for the closures 
and the proposed placement of the students currently enrolled in the 
schools, we became concerned that the justification for closure of the 
schools and the pl^^ns for the students were^quesfionable. 

Xhe purpose of this hearing is to give the administration the oppor- 
tunity to explain the rationale'for the closure of the schools and the 
plans for the current student population. 

It is also in the best tradition of congressional hearings, established 
over decades'iif^this country, to giVe rtie opportunity for people back 
home, who know these issues firsthand, to be heard in public hearings 
so that case will be^there, and be a balanced presentation. 

Actually, we have a situation where testimony will l^e presented by 
more Men'ihers of Congress, by tribal leaders, by schopl board members 
and concerned citizens. In fact, I invited an old-time friend of mine,. 
Judge Weisenhurger, from the State of North .Dakota — who T see is 
liere — who has a long-time experience in the family relationship of 
American Indians, and T am very glad that he took the time to oome 
down because I am sure he can ans^^:;(er many. of the committee's ques- 
tions from a fir{^hand basis. 

Written testimony will be accepted by the committee. The record 
will remain open for further written testimony until March 15, 1082. 

In chairinfl: the hearing, T intend to offer most of my comments dur- 
ing the questioning opportunities that T have with the assistant secre- 
tary, who has a.ssured the committee that he will stay durinoj the 
presentation of testimony by the people from the areas involved. I 
appreciate his being here. 

At the J) resent time. I would like to yield to mv collea.<Tue, Senator 
Bunlick, who T invited to ioin the committee for this hearing because 
of his deep interest in the Wahpeton 55chool. 

^Senator Burdick, do you have an opening statement ? 

Senator Bttrdick. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF QTJENTIN BTJEDICK, A TJ.S, SENATOR FEOM NOETH 

DAKOTA 

' Senator Burdick, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been in contact with the Bureau of Indian Affairs since 
August 1981, on the possible closure of the Wahpeton Indian School. 
My first contact with concerned members from the Wahpeton- 
Breckenridge community and Indian Country came in a trickle, but 
it suddenlv turned into a deluge when it became apparent and obvious 
that the Bureau intends to close the school as part of a package to 
save $5 millioi| in fiscal year 1083. 

My constituent letters have been direct and to the point. The school 
is providing a necessarv rple in carinor forJndian children. It If were 
not for the existence of such an elementary boarding school, many 
of these children would be unable to obtain any basic educational 
requirements. 
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Further, is the fact t^^t 85 percent of these students do not cAnae 
from a stable family environment, and that has been substantilreH 
by the Bu^eail. > * . 

These children were referred to the school for what the Bureau 
terms "social reasons." These reasons include chronic truancy in ot^jner 
school systems, single parents who are unaWe to provide *a minimally 
secure home environment and social referral? in accordance with the 
courts. * : - 

' I have personally visited with the children and toured the facility 
earlier this year. From that experien(;e, I can well understand the very 
genuine respect that the community and Indian people have for those 
who prDvidfe a positive educational and secyre atmosphere fer these 
children.- ■ ^ ' 

According to Mr. Ken Smith's advance copy of the Bureau's testi- 
mony, the 'assum»t ion has been made that a niajority of the children 
^attending a particular olf-reservation boarding school will attend pub- 
lic schools. This assumption, by the Bureau's own admission, does not 
apply to the Wahpeton students because the lack of parents and/or 
homes does not allow frhem suitable edlication alternatives in. either 
])ublic school or other BIA schools and programs. 

During my visit to the school, thire was little tiiat I colild oHer, as 
a U.S. Senator, in response to these chil3r§n's inquiries Jabout theii' 
immediate future. I think that. everyone in this room can understand 
that without an immediate fafhily support system, these children must 
have many anxieties. 

Prior to my visit. Senator Andfews and myself wrote a ^letter to 
Mr. Smith on December 14, 1981, regarding our concerns for the chil- 
dren and the Bureau's plans to provide for alternative care. Finally 
after eierht versions and 2 months, his letter was hand-delivered to our 
offices on Monday. 

I am grateful that tliis oversight hearing allows my colleagues the 
opportunity to comment on the Bureau's proposal, its educational 
trust respon.sibilities, and its failure to consult with the 13 djfferent 
reservations involved in this matter as directed by the policies of the 
Office of Indian Education Programs. 

T am pleased that North Dakota was able tasend such a irood cros.s- 
soction of expert wifnes.ses to testify this morninfif. T think that they, 
alonjy with the excellent selection of questions which will be directed 
to Mr. Smith by Senator Andrews and others, will more than ade- 
quately convey, my personal feelings that the Wahpeton Indian School 
remain open bevond June 15. 

Continuation of this elementary boarding .school is the only clear 
alternative onen to these children between the ages of 8 and 15. 

As one^<rlala Sioux student explained, "We want to finish school 
and do sf^^hing with our live.s, just like you people." Wahpeton 
offered this little .«rirl hone, something that a public school and an 
up.stnble family life could not. 

From her perspective she said, "The public .schools are the ones 
that should he closed down because all they do is fight, skip .school, 
and drink. I was once like that, too, but since I came up here, I 
alwavs stay out of trouble and am a good student." From my visit, 
I know that her story is similar to many^ o(her children's. 
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I, along with others here, am interested in how the Bureau will 
actually save the Federal Government money by closing the Wahpeton 
Indian School, as well as providing these children optimism about 
their personal lives. 

Mr. Chairman, based on that visit where T had many interviews, 
particularly with the children themselves, and with the instructors, 
they convinced me that many of the ^ains made by these young people 
will simply be lost if this school is closed. 

They come from broken homes; they come from a very bad environ- 
ment, and this Is givinsr a good segment of our Indian people a chance 
to succeed in this world. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to speak. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you for your contribution. Senator. 

Next, I imderstand, Senator Nickles from Oklahoma has an opening 
statement and some questions. 

We appreciate hearing from you, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF DON NICKLES, A TJ,S. SENATOR PROM OBXAHOMA 

Senator Nickles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate your 
giving us the opportunity to share some of our concerns and also ask 
the Bureau some questions relating particularly to the school I am con- 
cerned about, which is the Concho School in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Concho School is located in Okla- 
homa. The children enrolled at Concho are aged from 6 years to 12 
years 5ld. Many are from broken homes and have very deep emotional 
problems. T am sure that everyone here would agree tliat these children 
have special needs way beyond the normal. ^ 

I am concerned about adequate numbers of dorm parents attending 
to the everyday emotional needs of these children. I believe that inade- 
quate coimselinghas been available. 

For manv years, studies .such as the Meriam Report, fho Kennedy 
Report in 1969, and the "American Indians for Opportunity" have rec- 
ommended the closure of ofT-reservation elementarv boarding schools 
that separate the children from family and tribal culture. 

T am here today because of my concern that we meet the commitment 
to adequately care for these voung children. / 

Mr. CTiairman, T would like to read a telegram that T think states 
some of the concerns from many of the Oklahomans that are closely 
associated with this problem. 

With re^rards to the 169 chUdren nt Concho Indian School in El Reno, our 
understandinfr is that one-qnarter of the children are orphans, and the majority 
of the others are from poor home environment. 

Our main proal was to keep these children together, not by beinp: placed in foster 
homes or sent hack into poor home environments. Tx>oking toward this goal, v^e 
siijj:p:est the following: One. Coneho School dormitories be kept open and the chil- 
dren have access to the El Reno public school. We ask that they are staffed with 
adequate dorm superivsors and counselors. 

If that first proposal is not feasible, we suggest moving the children to another 
Indian dormitory facility in the State where they could attend public school near 
that location. We recommend staffing with the proper number of dorm supervisors 
and counselors. ^ 

Third, the other possible option would be to use the BIA building in Anadarko 
as a dormitory for the children, which would jiUow them to attend Anadnrko 
Public School. We recommend staffing with the proper number of dorm super- 
visors and counselors. 
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It is signed by a number of State legislators who have involvement 
in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to notify the Bureau that I have another 
hearing at 9;30; so, I am going to have to leave, but I would like to 
read a couple of the questions, and then leave these questions for you 
if you might give BIA a chance to respond to them at the conclusion of 
your list of questions ? 

Senator Andrews. I would be glad to. Senator. 

Senator Nickles. I would appreciate that very much. 

One, I would like to know, how many children are presently enrolled 
in Concho? And, how many of those happen to be Oklahomans? 

Also, we have information, or it is my understanding that the . 
staff/pupil ratio is one staff person for every 2.3 children. I would 
like to know if that is correct. 

I would also like to know, how many of the staff are actually 
qualified counselors? 

I would also like to know, how many dorm parents are on duty 
at night? 

And, also,' whether or not a counselor is on dutjr after school hours? 

I would also like to know — we have heard — is it true that the chil- 
dren's possessions, including such items as small as toothbrushes, are 
locked in a centralized room. 

I would also lyce to know if it is true that no pictures are on the 
walls of the dorms. 

How has the boarding dormitory program with children attending 
public schools met the needs of children when compared to the board- 
ing schools environment? 

I would also like to know whether or not that would work for the 
elementary school age children. 

Also, if the Concho children lived in dormitories and attended 
public schools, can the amount* of dorm parents and counselors be 
increased? " 

And, so with that, Mr. Chairman, I am going to try and stay so I 
can at least hear their statement. Is BIA goin^ to testify? 

Senator Andrews. They are testifying next. Senator. 

Senator Nickles. I would like to hear what they came to say as 
mu<fli as I can, but T will probably have to leave. I am schediilexi to 
be at a 9 :30 meetins^, but I do appreciate this opportunity. I will leave 
these questions with you if I do need to scoot. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you. Senator, and we will see that the 
questions are answered. 

I might Point out that the Chair has statements from Senator^ 
Domenici, Garn, and Exon. Without objection, 1 will now place those 
in the hearing record. 

[The statements follow :] 

Prepabed Statement oi^ Senator Pete V. Domenici, a U.S. Senator From the 

State of New Mexico 

Mr. Ch^man» I am most pleased to state my strong support for the continua- 
tion of FJBeral funding for the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

SIPI is an important national resource for Indians and Native Americans from 
ev^ry state in our union. The 1982 tribal count of enrollees shows a total of 546 
students from 84 tribes. This November 16, 1981. report also shows that New . 
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Mexico pueblos and tribes liad 88 enrollees and the Navajo Nation had 214 stu- 
dents at SIPI. Thus, the jrueblos, tril)es, and Xavajos combined total more than 
half (o5 percent) of Indians learning vocational trades at SIPI. 

The instructional program includes such skill training as accounting, elec- 
tronics, optical technolog3', drafting, dental asaista^ts, civil engineering, and food 
preparation. Basic skills include English, mathematics, and speech. The success 
of this program is affirmed by the hiring record of graduates and the related sui>- 
port from such employers as Xerox Corporation, National Cash Register, Moun- 
tain Bell Telephone Company, the Indian Health Service units, the Bureau of 
Land Management, and the IBM Company. 

The evaluator from the Bureau of Indian Affairs commended SIPI for many 
points including: "Being able to offer post-secondary vocational-technical educa- 
tion to American Indians and Alaska Natives that is contemporary, future- 
oriented, and not duplicative of other programs in Indian education ; meeting 
both individual and tribal needs; attracting major industries as bridges for gain- 
ful employment ; being able to maintain North Central Association of Colleges 
and Schools accreditation ; and operating an effective school.** 

With these kinds of findings, Mr. (^hairman, I am quite surprised that profes- 
sional educators were apparently ignored in the Department of the Interior's 
decision to eliminate funding for the instructional program in the fiscal year'l983 
budget request of the Administration. The fiscal ye^r 1982 funding levels were 
$2,484,000 for instruction and $924,000 for operation and maintenance. While the 
Administration's fiscal year 1982 budget includes the funds for operation and 
maintenance, I believe that it is imperative that we in the Congress restore the 
instructional funds at the fiscal year 1982 level of $2.5 million, 

Mr. Chairman, I am working with the pueblos, tribes, and the Navajo Nation 
to help them realize the potential benefits of private initiative. It is my firm belief 
that we can be successful in our long term efforts to create and maintain jobs, but 
we must be careful not to remove essential programs like SIPI that have estab- 
lished records of success. I predict that the plan for Indian economic development 
now being hammered out by the Sub-Cabinet Working Group will require a 
national facility very similar to SIPI. Therefore, I cannot see the advantage in 
stopping a program that works, only to scramble to start it up again when this 
Administration finds out that SIPI is needed. 

I would like to close my remarks. Mr. Chairman, by thanking the many wit- 
nesses who have worked bard to tell SIPI's story. I want them to know that they 
have my pledge of support for the continuation of this vital vocational education 
activity. I am also in support of the efforts to attract innovations that would 
broaden the funding base by adding private and state commitments. With the 
active cooperation of the federal government, private industry, and the State of 
New Mexico, I believe we can build SIPI into a more attractive training ground 
.for those who would rather earn their way through life. 



Prepared Statement of Senator Jake Garn, a U.S. Senator From the 

State of Utah 

I appreciate the opportunity to voice my concerns regarding the proposed 
closure of certain off-reservation boarding schools now operated by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. I am concerned about the decision to close these schools, par- 
ticularly the Intermountain Inter-Tribal School which is located in Brigham 
City, Utah. 

Intermountain is a unique school within the Bureau of Indian Affairs' educa- 
tional system. Over half of its current enrollment consists of students classified 
as "special students,'* who are either handicapped, mentally retarded, emotion- 
ally disturbed and/or require special attention because of emotional and social 
problems. These students have not been able to adjust well to the academic and 
.«ocial pressures existing in the public school system and at on-reservation 
boarding schools. They enroll at Intermountain because of the e(?ucational op- 
portunities it offers them where other school systems have failed. For this reason, 
Intermountain has established a reputable name in the Bureau's school system 
and in educational areas. Some of the current programs offered more extensively 
at Intermountain include a single parent program, an intensive guidance pro- 
gram, a strong mental health program, and an effective program for students 
with alcohol and drug abuse problems. Because of the overwhelming positive 
effects these programs have on Indian children with special needs, I feel that 
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Intermountain is an important asset to the state, the Bureau, and especially 
the Indian triljes of this nation. ^ 

I have been informed that the school is targeted for closure at the end of the 
1982-63 school year. The main reasons for this proposal, as far as I can conclude, 
are the maintenance and operational costs involved. It seems that the Indian 
students, who would be directly affected by the closure, were forgotten when 
this proposal was made. Because I have not received assurances that the needs 
of these students will adequately be met by other schools at a reduced cost, I 
lielieve there are several questions which need to be addressed. I submit the 
following questions to be answered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs : 

1. What are the major economic considerations involving the academic pro- 
gram costs, the overall student cost, and the overall facility cost which are 
suggesting that Intermountain be closed? 

2. Identify the Bureau schools which are providing programs for students 
which require residential intensive guidance to which the students from Inter- 
mountain could be transferred. 

8. How many Indian children between 14 and 16 are currently not enrolled 
in any academic program? 

4. What type of qualitative analysis has been done on the academic and guid- 
ance programs at Intermountain, and what deficiencies have been found within 
these prdgrams which dictate closure of the school as a correct response? 

5. Has a qualitative analysis of the programs into which the students at Inter- 
mountain will be transferred once the school closes been evaluated to determine 
an increase in overall benefit to the students? 

0. What is the policy and long-term goal of the Department of the Interior 
with regards to educational services for the Indian people? 

Once again, these are the concenia I feel need to be addressed in regards to 
tfie possible closure of Intermountain as well as other facilities within the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs' school system. Let me say that I am not voicing my con- 
cerns on Intermountain because it is in my home state. I have always felt that a 
government supported program should be evaluated based upon its merits and not 
upon Its geographic location. If .the facts justify a closure or termination of a fed- 
eral program, when all factors are considered, I will not oppose that action. 

The Following Answers to Senator Gabn's Questions Weke Supplied bt thb 
BuBEAU OF Indian Affairs 

1. The economic justification for closing the Intermountain School is refiected 
in the costs of operation and costs of renovation to bring both the academic and 
residential components up to full operational capacity as follows : 

Amount 
ithoutandt) 



Education operation funds -* $4, 716. 2 

Facilities operation and maintenance funds 1, 876. 2 

TiUe funds 308. 8 

Total funds 6,309.7 

Costs per student, ADM 8. 2 



Estiniated cost to renovate plant to meet safety and health standards, $11,400.0. 

Intermountain is handicapped by lack of conventional school facilities. The 
school plant was formerly a World War II military hospital. Despite minor reno- 
vations to house grades 9-12, the harsh military character of the facilities is not 
conducive to the support of educational activities for students living away from 
•* home and in need of an intensive residential guidance environment. 

Because of the layout of this facility with numerous buildings which\iare 
• limited use for education programs, it is extremely costly to operate and maintain. 
The central heating system alone brings the operational costs much above square 
footage costs for conventional school buildings. 
• 2. Appropriate educational alternatives including intensive residential guidance 

programs, are available to Intermountain students at other Bureau of Indian 
Affairs off-reservation boarding schools such as Sherman, Chemawa and River- 
side. Tri bally -contracted schools and public schools are also available. All of these 
are closer to the student's home communities, in keeping with BIA policy. 

8. There are no available current figures of the number of Indian children be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 16 not enrolled In any academic program. 
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The most recent available figures are taken from the Census of Population 1970, 
Subject : Report on American Indians : 
Population, Indian children 14 and 16 years of age in the United States ; 

Males 28, 073 

Females . 27, 410 

Total _ 55, 489 

Number of Indian children 14 and 16 years of age enrolled in academic 
programs : 

Blales 24, 820 

Females 23, 503 

Total 48, 323 

It might be concluded from these figures that there were 7,166 Indian children 
between the ages 14 and 16 not enrolled in any academic program, 1970. 

4. The program of studies at Intermountain include general education ; voca- 
tional education, residential guidance, solo parent program, programs for the 
academically deficient funded through Title I, and the handicapped through 
P.L. 94-142. The U.S. Department of Education Oral Language program is pro- 
vided hy a special grant from that agency. The Indian Health Service provides a 
comprehensive health program. 

The program closure of Intermountain is not primarily due to any program- 
matic deficiencies hut rather is based on high cost and increasing excess capacity 
in the Bureau's total boarding school system. 

5. A qualitative analysis of programs into which the students at Intermountain 
could be transferred refiect appropriate alternatives and overall benefits to the 
students. These included other Bureau of Indian Affairs hoarding schools such as 
Sherman, Chemawa and Riverside and at tribally contracted schools, all closer to 
the student's home communities in keeping with BIA policy. No analysis has been 
possible of those public schools which Intermountain students, representing 102 
tribes from all over the United States, including urban areas, may choose to 
attend. 

Careful planning of student placement will be implemented by the BIA. This 
will include parental notification and counseling as to other available educa- 
tional alternatives, including foster home placement If necessary. Priority will 
be given Intermountain students at otiier off-reservation boarding schools, in 
accordance with the expressed preference of parents and guardians. Suitable 
placement could be made at contract and parochial schools, if the parents choose. 
Personnel action^ will be developed to provide maximum assistance to displaced 
personnel. 

•The BIA anticipates that school closures such as Intermountain would en- 
courage tribal leaders to develop alternatives. Tribal Schools as they increase 
in number and develop quality programs, will, in time, provide more viable 
alternatives and lessen the need for boarding schools. The Administration wants 
to encourage tribal governments to rely on economic development of their reserva- 
tions, not on government aid. 

6. The BIA has a continuing role of providing direct services and facilities 
where no other educational services exist and as an advocate for Indian students 
attending public schools. The BIA will not abdicate the Federal responsibility 
for assuring an education for Indian children^ long history of federal law sets 
out our role in Indian education and we do not intend to abridge those laws or 
diminish that role. 



U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1982. 

Hon. William S. Cohen, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Indian Affairs, Dirksen Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mb. Chairman : I am writing to express my support for the continued op- 
eration of the Wahpeton Indian School located in Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
. It is my understanding that the Administration has proposed to clos(> this 
school on June 1^, 1982. as a budcret cuttiner measure. Nebraska has 24 students 
in this school between the ages of ten and fourteen. The school has helped these 
students a great deal from all reports I have received. To eliminate" this worth- 
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while' school without any sound alternative for the students would be most un- 
fortunate. 

Sincerely, 

J. Jambs Exon, 

V,8, Senator. 

Senator Andrews. We would now like to hear from Mr. Ken Smith, 
the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs of the Department of 
Interior. 

Mr. Secretary, welcome to the committer. We appreciate your com- 
ing here today, and we hope you have come with an open mind and 
also with the answers to a number of the questions that are on bur 
minds. 

You may proceed. Be assured that if you want to summarize your 
statement, it will appear as if given in full although it is really hot 
that long. 

STATEMENT OF KEN I. SMITH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INDIAN 
AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GABE PAXTON, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCA- 
TION PROGRAMS; ANIT LERQY CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, WAHPETON 
INDIAN SCHOOL 

Mr. Smith. I would like to start off, by saying that I am very 
pleased to be here to discuss the three schools, Wahpeton, Concho, and 
SIPI. Before I get into that, for the benefit of the committee, I would 
like to introduce the two gentlemen who are up here with me to help 
me respond to questions. 

First, we have Dr. S. H. Gaibe Paxton, Jr., who is our Acting Direc- 
tor of Indian' Education for the Department. Then, we are fortunate 
to have the principal of Wahpeton, Mr. Leroy Chief, who is here to 
respond to any questions. 

I should go back to when I was reviewing our 1983 budget. I found 
that we could not completely justify 10 off-reservation boarding' 
schools. We have always had the concept of slowly phasing out those 
off-reservation boarding schools. 

The conclusions I came up with was that we had a declining enroll- 
ment. The occupancy of all these schools was down, and was continuing 
to decline. The enrollment at all of our off-reservation boarding schools 
was 3,900 while the design capacity of these 10 schools was 5,600. If we 
remodeled some of these facilities, it pould even go up to 10,000. So, I 
thought that it was a v^c^nefBcient operation trying to operate ten 
under-enrolled, schools with loads of money. Additionally, it would 
cost us a fortune to bring them back up to standard. 

Naturally, operating costs were very high per pupil, and I iust felt 
that on a lean budget that I could not honestly justify that to OMB, to 
4he Department of the Interior, and to Congress. 

We felt very strongly that off-reservation boaring schools could only 
be justified if education needs could not be met in local schools, either 
BIA or public. That is the only time I think we can justify off-reserva- 
tion boarding schools. 

Once we dex?ided that we were operating too manv boarding schools, 
we had to figure out our priorities for phasing out these schools in the 
near future, and, of course, this was based upon various factors: the 
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condition of the facility; the schools closeness to the population it 
serves; the cost to bring the academic and dormitory facilities up to 
standard' and full operating capacity; and the availability of alterna- 
tive education services for the population served. 

We definitely believe that all Indian children should get the best 
quality education possible.-^ We feel, students should be educated as 
close to home as possible. We believe that India^n^hildren and, in 
particulivr, elementary level children s^hould not Iw attending off- 
reservation boarding schools. We feel they shointMivei within their 
communities if at all possible. We think this is a better atmosphere 
for elementary kids. 

I understand a small number of the children attending the Wahpeton 
and Concho Boarding Schools have social problems, which hasten 
stated here previously. \ 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, you said a small number. The 
figures that we have been given indicate 85 percent. 

Mr. SMmi. Yes. 

Senator Andrews. In your mind, is 85 percent a small numberJ 
Mr. Smith. We asked our social services people the other day about 

how many students have social problems, and they indicated 5 to 10 

percent at Wahpeton and 1 to 3 percent at Concho. 
We do not know what figures are correct. 

Senator Nic^les. How do you define social problems? Maybe that 
might — are we talking about a juvenile delinquent in most cases? 

, Mr. Smith. Yes, I would think so. And, many of the kids are placed 
there, as the chairman indicated a little while ago, because of the 
family situation. Either the family is not together, or the child has 
been taken away from the family and placed into an off-reserVation 
boarding school. 

Senator Andrews. Well, Mr. Secretary, I find this a little incredible 
be<!ause on page 5 of your own statement, you say: 

Eighty-five' percent of these pupils were referred to this sehool for what the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs terms social reasons. 

Now, if you are hyphenating and saying only 5 to 10 percent of 
these children are thus oriented when you have not gotten to page 5 
yet — I have heard people talking with forked tongue, but I have never 
heard #f people saying on page 2 what negates what they are going to 
sav on page 5. Mavbe that is one of the problems in having you give us 
this testimony ahead of time. 

Mr. Smith. Well, we would have to define what We mean by social 
reasons. 

Senator Andrews. In the letter yon sent me that finally came, what 
2 months after Senator Bnrdick and I addressed vou. you also say 
about 85 percent of these pupils were referred to the school for what 
the Bureau terms "social reasons." 
Mr. S\rmi. Yes. • 
S^^nator Andrews. And this is what we ore told by people out in the 
field. 

Mr. Smtth. When we talk about 85 percent. Mr. rhairman. we are , 
talkinflr about the kids that were taken awav from their faTnilios and 
placed throuffh a court. But the kids themselves probably do not have 
a social problem. 
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Senator Andrews. No; we mive never mnvintained the children have. 
Mr. Smith. And if 85 percint of the^kids are couii: placements, I 
' ' " ' ' ' ' Yd happen if we had to move those kids 



wanted to find ofrfe what wou 
into another atmosphere. If 
happen. If 85 percent of the 



ve close the schools, what would really 
iiup|i^-u. 11 pt-icfiiL ^1 mc students had a real social problem, then 
we may have had a problem. So, we dug deeper into it, and yesterday 
T found that our social servick people have indicated that only 5 to 10 
percent of the children at Wahpeton have a social problem. ^ 

Senator Andrews. Well, in other words^-well, we will get into that 
during the questioning. . 
Mr. Smith. OK. 

Senator Andrews. Why don't you go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Smith. As I indicated, Mr. Cliairman, our social workers, not 
our educators, estimate that only 5 to 10 percent of those children, 
attending Wahpeton would require planning for foster home place-y-- . 
ment. Only 1 to 3 percent of those attending Concho would require^ 
the same type of placement. 

We are making plans for the children to get that kind of placement 
during vacation periods. Oiir social services staff has been involved m 
placement activities, and the same delivery system for placement for 
those vacation periods would be followed with our students from Con- 
cho and Wahpeton. • u j 

So, our decision to close those two boarding schools in based on all 
those factors. The closure of such schools is not new for the Bureau. 
Just last year, the Bureau was directed by Conccress to close two off- 
reservation boarding schools, and we complied. Those two schools were 
Chilocco and Seneca in Oklahoma, and Congress used the same lustih- 
cation for asking us to close those schools as we are using for the 
ones we are presently recommending for closure. 

In addition, during the last 2 years, we have closed Stewart Indian 
School in Nevada and the Fort Sill Indian School in Oklahoma. 

In proposing the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute for 
closure, duplication of vocational courses was one of the prime consid- 
erations The high cost of operatinfr the school facility is another. 

You will note that my prepared statement has some recommenda- 
tions for a further phaseout of off- reservation boarding schools 
throulrrh the 1984-85 school year. I am assuring the committee today 
that the proper consultation on our proposal will be carried ou^with 
Consress, and with the Indian people. , j r t 

Now, as I indicated before, if the enrollment continue^s to decline, 1 
cannot honestly iustifv to Consrress that we spend x number of dollars 
to keep, say, eight off-reservation schools together when we do not 
evenhavethemat full capacity. ^i, i. 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, when you say that the proper 
consultation with Congress will be followed in these additional schools, 
prior notice being given, and all that, do you mean in the same way 
that von notified us on these three schools? \ , . 

Mr Smtttt.^No. Ricrht now what we are doing, Mr. Chairman, is 
visitinff eiich each off ^reservation boarding-school. We are taking a 
good look at it. analyzing it, and we are^ trying to (letermine which 
schools we will keep open, and which schools we will start to phase 
out. And we will be doing a lot of consultation probably this spring 
and this summer, on the ones target for phaseout. ^ 
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Senator Andrews. As I understand it, both of the schools that were 
closed before were closed because there Were no counselors. There was 
inept mana^srement, and there was approximately a 50-percent dropout 
rate. Now, is this true of the Wahpeton School, for instance, or the 
school in Concho. Okla., you noiggjirppose to close ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, I know that we have a declining enrollment in 
those two schools. / 

Senator Andrews. Well, is this the — — 

Mr. Smtth. I am not sure whether there is a significant decline in 
those particular schools. 

Senator Andrews. Does this declining enrollment come about be- 
cause the need is not there, or because the BIA has refused to make 
the slots available? 

Mr. Smith. I think the slots are^available. 

Senator Andrews. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary^ 

Mr. Smith. OK. Mr. Chairman, as I indicated to yoii, we have some 
other schools that we are looking at. We have got to be able to justify 
our being in the business of operating off-reservation boarding schools. 
We have to make sure that we have a good facility, a good staff, and 
that we are running a quality school and providing Indian children 
with quality education. I have some question marks right now. As I 
indicated before, we were forced to close some of these facilities be- 
cause we did not have adequate staff, and this is why we are going 
through all of our off-reservation schools and taking a good look ^t 
them and deciding what we are going to do. 

I think we have to have a target *out here and decide which schools 
we are going to retain. But to be straightforward, Mr. Chairman, we 
cannot afford to retain 10. With that, we will be open for questions. 

Senator Andrews. Well, thank you, Mr. Secretary, I appreciate your 
coming here. You have given a general description of the three schools. 
Could you provide for the record the programs offered to the students 
and the personnel that are required to operate the program? The num- 
ber of students currently enrolled? Could you provide these right 
now — in the casfe of Wahpeton— since I assume that all of these schools 
ai*e about on a pjrf*, in your estimation of these three schools ;iis that 
not true? 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

[Subsequent to the hearing, the following information was received 
for the recor(^:] 

Provide the programs offered to the students nnd the personnel required to oper- 
ate the programs . . . Wahpeton, Concho, and SIPI. Also provide the current en- 
rollment at each of these schools. 

The curriculum at Wahpeton Includes : a basic state approved course of study 
in all academic areas ; vocational crafts ; courses In Indian psychology and special 
education for the handicapped Including learning disabilities, deaf and hard of 
hearing, speech impaired. It also offers home economics. There Is special emphasis 
on Indian heritage* In all activities. The Wahpeton staff Is 76. 28 are professional, 
48 non-professional. The Current student enrollment at Wahpeton is 251. 

The curriculum at Concho Is similar to that at Wahpeton. Including a basic 
state Approved course of study and special education classes. The total staff num- 
ber 6z : 17 professional, 45 non-professional. The current student enrollment at 
Concho is 1^2. ' 

SIPI offers courses in Business Education, Dental Assistance, Drafting, Elec- 
tronics. Food preparation. Off- Set, Optlcjil Technology, surveying. Telephone 
Technology. SIPI personnel consists of 55 professional and 40 non-professionals. 
The current enrollment at SIPI Is 500. 
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Senator Andrews. So, that if we define during this i^^j'^f 
period your concerns about one school that should really relate to the 

other two as well. • , ^ ^ i_ .3 TxrV^of 

How many students are currently enrolled at A\ahpeton, and what 
is the schools capacity for enrollment? , n 

Mr Smith. As I'understand it, Mr. Chairman, our current enroll- 
ment 'for 1982 is 259 students. Our capacity is 350. This is our board- 

^"sSm'^ Andrews^. When did you have 350 students at the Wah- 
l)eton School, Mr. Secretary? 
Mr. Smith. Dr. Paxton, can you respond? 

. Dr. Paxtox. Ml . Chairman, we have data back to 1980, and we 
can ffet additional information. x xu f 

Senator Andrews. Do you know how many students were at thiy: 
school in 1970? 

Dr. Paxtok. No, sir. ' i i, 1,1, 

Senator Andrews. Do you know how many students were at the 
school in 1960? 

Dr. Paxtox. We have the information, yes, sir. 
Senator Andrews. But you do not have it in mind? 
Dr. Paxton. No, sir. 

Senator Andrews. You must have had it if you are trying to make 
the case of declining enrollment. , . . . ^^^^ ^ 

Dr. Paxton. We have a declining enrolln)ent beginning in 1980 ot 
293 students. In 1981, we hjtd 291, and in 1982, 259. 

Senator Andrews. Well, how long has Superintendent Chief been 
at the Wahpeton Indian School ? 

Dr. Paxton. I will ask Mr. Chief to ^nswer that. "^""^ 

Mr. Chief. Ten years, sir. u 

Senator Andrews Mr. Chief, how many students were at the W^h*- 
])eton Indian School 10 years ago ? , . 

Mr. CiiiEr. Ten years ago when I got there, we had 280 kids. 

Senator Andrews. So, you have fl:one from 280 children 10 years 
ago to 259 this year. Hardly, Mr.' Secretary, a declining enrollment 
unless my aritlimetic escapes me, I would say that that is a rather 
stable enroll ment » 

Let's say, 5 years ago, Mr. Superintendent, what w^as the enrollment? 

Mr. Chief. Five years ago, I think, we were in the vicinity of 260 
children. 

Senator Andrews. So, 5 years ago, you were at 260, and now you 
are at 269. , >lP 

Mr. Secretary, I would subaiit that you have an increasing enroll- 
ment in Wahpeton Indian School, wouldn't you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are looking at the bottom line, 
not one specific school. 

Senator Andrews. I am not looking at the bottom line, Mr. Secre- 
tary, I am looking at the statement that you gav^this committee that 
one of the reasons for closing Wahpeton was due to what you claim 
was declining enrollment. 

Your right-hand man — well, your left-hand man, i-eally, sitting to 
your left, tells us he dpe.s not know !)ack from 1980. Yet, the individ- 
ual in the BIA who, has been the superintendent of the school points/ 
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out that yqu have had a lower enrollment 5 years ago, and not muWfi 
different enrollment 10 years ago, which hardly be^rs up the reOvSon 
you gave — one of the principal reasons for closing this school — of de- 
clining enrollment. 

Do you have any further comments on that ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, that would bo a factor, but as I indiOated, the 
principal indicated that there has been a slight decline in enrollment, 
but not a large decli*ie. 

Senator Andrews. Well, an increase from 5 yeai*s ago. 

Now, did the enrollment — Mr. Supel4fttendent, you seem to know 
far more about this school than the people down here, and I suspected 
that — were the applications frozen due to the hiring freeze ? 

Mr. Chief; Mr. Chainnan, I am in an awkward position, I must 
state that to you, in that, you know, I am not of a policymaking%)dy 
of the — ■- — 4} 

Senator Andrews. I understand that, and, Mr. Superintendent, I 
have in no way wanted to eml^arrass you by asking vou any policy ques- 
tions, but the c6mmittee appreciates very much that you are here to 
give us some factual information which seems to be sadly lacking^ I 
do not intend to have you editorialize at all, becaua© I ujtderstand the 
constraints? imder which you appear as an employee of the BIA, but a 
simple factual answer to the question : Were these enrollments or ap- 
plications frozen because of the hiring freeze ? 

Mr. Chief. Well, we do have — after the statements have been. issued 
to local agencies, we have found a decline in applications, and many of 
the calls indicate that they were looking for other types of situations 
to which to send children l)ecause the understanding was that the 
school was foreca^ to be closed. 

Senator Andrews. Did. you tell them? 

Mr. Chtef. Relative to the decline in enrollment, I have two vacant 
classrooms right now that I was not able to fill because of the freeze 
of the Federal employment in August. In actuality, I had three 
classil!)om teacher vacancies. I had to take one of my dormitory 
counselors, because she has a teaching certificate, place her there, and 
that left two classrooms vacant. 

Senator Andrews. Well, Mr. Supenntendent, in the last 4 or 5 
years — the last 3 years, were any applicants ror the Wahpeton School 
turned down? 

Mr. Chief. Yes. sir. 

Senator Andrews. Because of lack of room? 
/ Mr. Chief. Well, just space. 

Senator Andrews. Or kck of personnel? 
Mr. Chief. Space. 

Senator Andrews. Oh. lack of space. 

Mr. Chief. Well, at the time, just lack of ^ra(Je level. I maintain 
we try to educate a student properly. Even though the dormitories 
have a capacity of 400 kids, I do not want to bring in 400 kids and 
have 40 children in a classroom. We are not going to do them justice 
educationally. 

Senator Andrews. What you are sayinioj is that there is a capacity 
for the school base4 on the personnel that are there to give them the 
proner attention? 

Mr. Chief. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Andrews. And what you are also seeing is that you were 
at maximum capacity during the past few years according to the 
number of pereonnel you had to handle these children? 

Mr. Chief. Yes, sir. j i- • „ 

Senator Andrews. So, in essence, we have not had dechnmg enroll- 
ment. What we have had is maximum enrollment that the personnel 
(hero could handle? 

Mr. Chief. Quality care. ^ t^t a • 

Senator Andrews. Certainly, I would hope that the BIA is not 
interested in subTOuality care. , • « 

'Mr. Secret aryr\ould yo\i explain to the committee, briefly, and, 
again, use the Wal^eton School since it is a prototype of the others, 
and rather than carry on the hearlngjs too extensively by going into 
all three schools, what was the original purpt)se of the Wahpeton 

School? ' 5 

Mr. Smith. I cannot answer that specific question, Mr. Chairman. 
1 would have to ask Dr. Paxton if he knows that. And, of course. Dr. 
Pajftoa is brand ne^', too; so, I am not sure if he is going to know 
that, but I would refer the question to him. 

Dr. Paxton. The history, Mr. Chairman, of the Wahpeton School 
shows that it is to meet the needs of the students of that area and 
of the region. I do not have personal Knowledge of Wahpeton, but I 
can supply you with the histoiy ©f the Wahpeton School and why it 
was opened. All of our schools historically have been opened because 
there were special needs in the legion for them. , 
' I am famitiar with boarding schools. I have worked in boarding; 
schools. I have not been at the particular school at Wahpeton. 
. Senator Andrews. Well, who from the Washington area in the BTA 
visited Wahpeton to do this check before the school was closed? . 

Dr. Paxton. I am a.qrain speaking from history, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I am new. In 1980, the Department of the Interior made a studv 
of all of our off-reservation boarding schools, includmg Wahpeton. We 
have a report that is dated May 1980. It is called the off-reserv^tion 
boarding school study. It was done by the Assistant Secretary for PBA 
in the I)epartmei^of the Interior, and that is available. I do have some 
data from that pVticular report, which shows, Mr. Chairman, that 
that school is perfoV^irig a role-up there for those particular students. 

We were not criticizing the program. We are not criticizing what 
is beinjT done for youngsters. Our argument, sir, ife that we do have 
alternatives for the students that are now in those schools. 

Whatever the history has been, and whatever the i-eason why the 
.schools were opened, it is our belief that elementary children do not 
belon^r in boarding schools. It is our professional and educational view 
that they should be educiited as close to home as possible and that there 
are alternative placements for them. , 

As the Assistant Secretarv reported a few moments a£yo, the o to 10 
percent of social problems that we are talking about from the Wah- 
peton area are those that can be placed in foster homes. The rest of the 
students, according: to our social workers, can be placed with parents 
or with extended families. There are other educational alternatives 
available for those students. So, my argument, sir, is not that the school 
is not doing a good job, or the staiY is not a good staff. Our argument 
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sir, is that the students of elementary asfe, especially the very yoiing, 
do not belong in boarding school situations. * « 

Senator Andrews. Let us get back to what you said originally. You 
said the school was'iSialablished because of a need. Does that need still 
exist? 

p Dr. Paxton. We are saying, sir, that the students still l|&ve needs, 
and we are very positive in our belief that we want to take (»re of 
those needs, but we believe there are alternative means for meeting 
them. ' 

Senator Andrews. Well, were'nt the schools established in the first 
place because the students were in such a home environment that their 
educational and development needs could not be met in the home en- 
vironment. That is why you established the boarding school ? 

Dr. Paxton. I would not characterize it as that, sir, because my 
father — going back that far — is a graduate of one of those boarding 
schools that was established in the early 1900's at Jones! Academy. 
Now, in that ease, it was not because the home and the family could 
not take care of the needs of their children, but simply because there 
were no educational operations in Indian territory shortly after state- 
hood when those schools were establishecL So, I could not say that all 
of our off-reservation boarding schoofe were estliblished simply 
because the parents could not take care of the children. In fact, I 
would debate that historically. When the first schools were established 
in the 1830's, before my tribe ^as moved from the State of Mississippi 
to Oklahoma, it was not because the families could not take care of the 
youngsters, or because there were social problems, but it was because 
there were no educational opportunities, or no alternatives available 
for the Choctaw Indians of Oklahoma. 

Senator Andrews. You are saying that has changed ? 

Dr. Paxton. That has changed so that there are now alternative 
educational opportunities. It is my fii'm belief as an Indian, as an edu- 
cator, sir, that there are alternatives available. We need to take a^look 
at each of our off-reservation boarding schools, not only Wahpeton, 
but all of them, and see whether we are helping or damaging our 
young children, particularly the elementary children by sending them 
to a boarding school. 

I am submitting, sir, that with the 5 to 10 percent of the students 
that are now at Wahpeton who need foster home care, that we, 
through our^ social services, can make those changes and can take 
advantage of those alternatives. 

So far as Concho is concerned, it is ^ven less. We can place the 2 to 3 
percent that need placement. We will put them in foster homes. They 
will be attending public school, and they will be getting educational 
opportunities. We do not intend, Mr. Chairman, to neglect the educa- 
tion of these Indian youngsters. We will take care of them. 

Senator Ntckles. Mr. Chairman, if I could, I would like to follow 
up on a couple of those comments by asking a couple of questions. If 
you don't have time to get the information together, could you pos- 
sibly submit it for the record? Particularly relating to Concho, you 
said 1 to 3 percent of the children might have a problem and you 
would find a place somewhere for them. 

Dr. Paxton. Foster home care. 

Senator vNiCKLES. For foster home care? 

\ 
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Dr. Paxtox. Yes. sir. . fu„f 

Senator Nickles. But the majority of jhem, 160-some kids; is that 

fimire correct ? . , ' J n j i. i-« u 

I)r Paxton Presently, sir, we have 14m enrolled at (^oncho, 
SWor^Ss^iCKLKs. ok: So, out of the 142 kids, really you only expect 
to hav? trouble with four or five. What are you going to do with the 
140? ^ . . 

Dr Paxtox The purvey that we have made, and which is continu- 
ing bec4iuse we still have not been able to contact or get a response from 
some of the pai^nts; 50 of them have said definitely tliey are going;to 
public school; eight of them to other BIA schtools. I think it is sig- 
nificant. Senator, that they are ^hoosing public schools rather than 
other BTA sohools. Only one indicates that he will go to a Bureau ot 
Indian Affairs dormitory, and we have three of therh in Oklahoma at 
Carter Seminary, Jones Academy, and Eufaula. J . 

Only one indicated that we would go to those mcUities. Ihis is a 
large groi^, but the parents of 83 students have not decided yet. i 
would assume that if you are taking about the 3 percent m need, then 
approximately 3 percent of the 83 will need foster home placement. ^ 
Our social workers will be working f ulltime to make sure that there is 
a-placement plan for tliose stuflents. ■ . w 

Senator Nicki.ks. Woujirthe balance of ^hose then be going back to 
their families? Be living with their families going to the public 

schools? ' £ '^' 

Dr Paxton. Yes, sir, families or extended families, , . j i; 

Senator Nickles. As a gonei-alization, do you think— we are kind of 
proud of the school svstem that we have in the public system in Okla- 
lioma— how do you think that compares with the quality of education 
that they are receiving in Conl^io? n i j j 

Dr Paxton. At Concho, sir. we meet the Stat^ standards and so do 
the public schools. At Concho, we are not criticizing the program, or 
the educational pmgram. Agairi. w% are saying that there are other 
alternatives for them. "f^f^^" 

Senator Nickt.ks. Better alteiTiatives ? 

Dr. Paxton^. Yes. ^ 
- Senator Nickt.ks. Better for the kids? 

Dr. Paxtox. Yes. 

Senator NxrKT.FS. Well, our mnin concern is not to keep the buildings * 
and plant facility goin<r. Our main concern is the kids, and.I think as 
long as we work "toward that objective, if it is in the public school sys- 
tem and thev can get better edncntion for less dollars, and so on. Let s 
talk about that just for a second. The public school system, if T remem- 
ber in Oklahoma, the cost' per educating a chrld is in the neighl)orhood 
" of, T afii iroin<r to say, $1,400. Tt may have increased somewhat since 
thpt fiirure which comes to my mind. 

TVhat does it cost, say, at Concho, or what does it cost in the other 
schooh per child? ^ 

Dr. Paxtox. The average daily meinl>orship for Concho, even though 
they presently have 142 students enrolled, when. we counted them for 
our flprmula wa,s 108. Based on KtB, they will iret approximately $1,964 
per student rather thnn $1,500. But T would also submit, sir 

Senator Nickles. Tlie total cost. That is the boarding cost, the educa- 
tion cost? 
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• Dr. Paxton [continuing]. The boarding. It does not take into con- 
sideration the operation and maintenance of the plant which comes ^ 
out of a different activity. But for the dormitory and academic pro- 
graija^fhere is a total of $1,964 per weighted student unit based on our 
foffmula. 

Senator Nickles. I have some figures here. I would like for you to 
substantiate or correct them, if possible. Funding for education was 
$1,007,190; operation and maintenance was $486,000 for a total of 
about $1.5 million, which would egual about $10,000, or $9,966 per 
child, and that was for 1981 funding based on 150 children. 

Dr. Paxton. It is based in 1981 on 175 children. That was the ADM 



Dr. Paxton. And your figuresare correct for 1981. 
Senator Nickles. So, if we figure over now 142, you are talking 
about well over $10,000 per child. If you add operation and main- 
tenance, and add education, ^you are talking about over $10,000 per 
child per year? 

Dr. Paxton. Well, I will accept your arithmetic, sir. 
Senator Nickles. Well, not to accept it. If you would corroborate 
the figures. ^ 
Dr. Paxton. We can give yo\the exact figures. 

[Subsequent to the hearing the following information was received 
for the record :] 



for 1981. ^ 
Senator Nickles. Yes. 
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ACH OFF RSSERVXnON BOARDING SCHOOLS 
1960 - 1982 
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491 
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428 
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423 
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376 
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495 
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785 
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588 


624 


671 


632 
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744 
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488 
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220 
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Note: Data for 1967, 1974 atrf 1976 not available 
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Senator Nickles. If you would like to know the total cost of the 
operation of the institution, of all the institutions. I think this is an 
important question. Not just the one in Oklahoma, but how it relates 
to the other schools? The cost per child for education? The cost per 
child as far as the dormitory situation? Possibly, we could extend 
this a little bit further. I ^less you are familiar with the boarding 
schools that we have in Eufaula and other places? 

Dr. Paxton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nickles. Try and get some kind of idea about what those 
are costing. I would appreciate it for my own information. We have 
not visited all these facilities and other States, but T intend to visit 
the ones in our State, become more familiar wifh them, and leani more 
about them. I was very familiar with Chilocco, which was very close 
to my home town. I felt like it was a very poorly run school, a very 
mismanaged school, and a verv expensive school. If I remember, I 
heard figures that ranged anywhere from $10,000 to $18,000 per child, 
and I do remember — and here again, back to the safety and education 
of the children, there was something like two or three murders in a 
period of 2 or 3 years in that particular school. So. that is not exactly 
what you would call your best environment for kids to have a chance. 

I don't know exactly what happened to those kids.That was be- 
fore niy time in the Senate, but I would like possibly just a litle bit 
of analysis of what happened to them. Did they spread out to other 
boarding schools, or did they inte^i-ate into public schools, or some 
kind of combination of both. So, if you could give us those figures, 
plus tlie cost figures for all the a-emaining boarding schools, I think 
it would be very, very helpful, because, one, we are looking at saving 
tax dollars where we can, and, also, we are looking for trying to get 
quality education where we can. 

I also had some information that, ves, we had a superintendent at 
one of the schools making $55,000; the average teacher payroll at one 
of the schools— I'm not particularly talking about Concho. Actually, 
I am talking about a different school. The average teacher's salary was 
$30,000. These are way above the norms of schools in Oklahoma. Way 
above the norms, like two or three time.s the average in Oklahoma. 
I would like to know if that is the case. 

T would also like to ask for some additional information, and this 
would apply to^the other schools that are mentioned, as far as these 
ratios are concerned. T have seen a report that said the ratios were 
staff to students of 1 to 2 to 3. This seems like a whole lot of staff 
per child. Is that correct? If that is correct, why do we hear rumors 
like there is not adequate counseling? 

I am concerned about a lot of things, I guess, that have come out 
from this hearing and from past experiences. 

[Subs eq u ent to th^ hpnring the following information^^was received 

for the record :] 

According to an Instructor who was at Chilocco from 1977 to 1980^ there were 
three deaths. 

1. In 1979. an adult male student was aUegcd to have bludgeoned another 
male student to death with a mop pail. Alcohol was aUegedly involved. The 
assailant was tried, convicted, and sentenced to serve a sentence in a penal 
insti tution. 

2> 1978. or thereabouts, a female student drowned in a shallow water puddle 
on campus. Alcohol was Involved. 
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3. During 1977, a third student was struck and killed in a hit-and-run vehicle 
accident. „ , t 

Chilocco School was one of the sites where a concentrated Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Special Adult Indian Education Proffram wa?? conducted. The students 
were what was then termed "over-age" students. The maximum age for admi.s.sion 
was twenty-five years. The students represented many different tribes and from 
different geographical locations of the Tnited States. ^ 

The program was heavily funded by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

One of the major problems which plagued the program was that there were a 
number of adult students who were there by court order. These students had 
been in trouble with the law and had been sriven the alternative of either to go 
to jail or go to school. Many chose to go to school. 

Many of these students continued their escapades at school and as a result 
Chilocco did have disciplinary problems. Another contributintr factor to student 
unrest was trilial rivalry. There were at least forty different tribes represented 
at the school, acconling to one informant. 

This type of environment, the backsrround of som** of tlie students, and their 
age did result in major "social" or disciplinary problem.s. 

Due to the over-affe student population in the special adult education program, 
it was not feasible for the students to transfer to public schools or other Bureau 
of Indian Affairs schools. A small percentage of these sti^dents did transfer to 
other BIA adult programs. A large percentage, however, dropped out of school. 

Of the regular students, about one-third transferred to other BIA schools and 
another one-fourth entered public school. 

The school closed in 1079 and in that year th« ADM was 125. 

' OTHER OFF-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOLS 



Fiscal years Flandreau 

ADM: 

1980 423 

1981 -- 485 

1982 376 

ISEP fundinf: 

1980 - 2,16^,400 

1981 ... 2,815.100 

1982' . - 2,128,000 

0. t M.: 

1980 620.700 

1981 ' . 740,000 

1982 - - . - 606, 700 

Cost/ADM: 

1980 6, 581 

1981 7,330 

1982 - /. 7,273 

Staff/student ratio: * 

1980 1:3.0 

1981 - 1:4.3 

1982 1:3.7 
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The current salarv range for Superintendents: GS-ri, ^28,245 to $36,723; 
(;s-13. .i;33.586 to $43.G(m : and (;S-14. $39.(iH9 to $ni.r)06. 

Current salarv range for Instructors and Instructor Supervisors : (JS-9. Jpli).477 
to $25,138 per annum ($16,230 to $20,948 for 10-month school year) ; GS-11, 
$23,566 to $30,640 per annum ($19,638 to $25,533 for 10-month svhool year). 

Dr. P.\xT()X. The last study that was done hy the Dcpartniont of the 
Interior did show that we had a ratio of 1 to 9.8 as far as toachei-s are 
concerned. Now, these data are out of date for tin s partinilnr year, V l^l. 
havo not inado a survey this year, hut we can assume that because of the 
lower hudfjets that ratio would Ih^ ditferent this year. But it does give 
an indication. 

The counselinfiT at Concho was 1 for every 187 students as far as pro- 
fessional counselors are concerned. 

Senator Xk'kles. AVell if you have less than 187 students, do you 
have less than a counselor, or what ? 

Dr. P.vsT()X. Well we had 1 counselor for this particular year and 
187 students for that year. 
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Senator Nickles. Yes. 

Dr. Paxton. And there were no social services at Concho School. 
The dormitory ratio was 1 for every 11. I can assume that as soon as 
we can survey tlie mtio for this year that it would be less than that. 

Senator Nu kles. I see that total dormitory staff, it said 1 for 11, and 
then I am looking at the night, and it said "on-duty 1 for every 94." So, 
you would only have one— — f 

Dr. Paxton. Sir, having l)een on the cami)us at Concho that would 
.sound logical. 

Senator Nickces [continuing]. So, you would have only one person 
basically supervising the dorm at night? 

Dr. Paxtox. Senator, I don't want to belabor the point, but when we 
are talking about elementary children, with the money we have avail- 
\ able by formula to go to children whose needs are taken care of 24 hours 

a day, I am concerned, as the Director of Indian Education, for the 
safety of those yoimgsters, for the counseling, and for the care, particu- 
larly elementary. So, I support the Department view. I support the 
Assistant Secretary's view that boarding school is no place for elemen- 
tary youngsters. 

Senator Xickles. So, the way you are targeting in — and this goes 
back to the (liilocco question where I sai^ two or three kids — I can't 
remember — were murdered over a 2- w^^ear period of time. Fights, 
and it was rough. It was a rough environment for these kids to grow up 
in at Chilocco. Xow, I am not that familiar with Concho, and I am not 
that familiar with these other schools. I am going to become more 
familiar. I plan to visit Concho very soon, hopefully, this week. So, I 
am going to expand my vision and I will be able to have a better dialog, 
but basically what you are telling me then is the safety, the environ- 
ment, in the school is not that bad. The teacher/pupil ratio is great. 

Dr. Paxtox. The school programk^ar^ excellent at Wahpeton and at 
(^oncho. • \ 

Senator Xickles. But the dormitory situation, what you are telling 
me, is not a safe or a productive environment for these youngsters to 
grow up. That is what you are saying? 

Dr. Paxtox. Plus, we think it is the responsibility of the parents 
where parents are available. 

Senator Xickles. In some of those cases, do you think parents have 
neglected their responsibility? Here again, you have 140 or 150 kids 
that have ended up there. How did they end up there? I guess that is 
that social question. Did the parents dump them ? Did the State say, no, 
parents you ai-e unfit and so we are going to take them from ^ou and 
put them in this type of a boarding school, or how dfd the majority of 
them ffet in? You said, there were only three or four delinquents. 

Dr. Paxtox. I stated, sir, that 2 to 3 percent of the students need 
foster home placement. We do have an analysis that we can send to you 
"sfudeht-by-studentWtb why They^re thefe:~~ ~ — — ^ 

Senator Nickles. Could you give me just a quick synopsis of how 
most of those 140-some kids are there ? 

Dr. Paxton. Twenty-eight percent are from the Cheyenne Arapaho 
tribe. Forty percent oif the students are sent there for mostly economic 
reasons, or because someone decided they were not being taken care of 
by the parents. 

I would say, sir, that there ai*e parents of thes? stMents north of 
El Reno on the Cheyenne Arapaho Reservation. I'm klso submitting 
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that it is the pai^nt.s' i-esponsihility to take care of those students. Now, 
if they ai^ not being taken care of; then, the social workei-s enter the 
picture and in conceit with us, make school placement options available. 
Senator Xickles. Yes. 

Dr. Paxton. I believe, as an educator, that Concho is convenient, and 
it is in these days an economic problem for some of the parents to pro- 
vide clothing and food for their children. I also believe that some of the 
clnldren should not be there. My belief is based on experience of 30 
years, from 1952 to the present in Various schools in the Nation, not just 
Oklahoma, but also in Arizona. As an administrator,. I visited many, 
manv boarding schools. I worked in boarding schools for 6 years. 

I do not believe it is the best place for our Native American people 
nationwide. 

Now, there is -some need for them, and that is what the Assistant Sec- 
retary was sayinsr. That we look now as to which ones are still needed 
throughout the Nation. ^ 

Senator Nicklje». OK. I appreciate your comments, and I would ap- 
preciate it, if po.ssible, if we ?n-e able to set a visit to Concho at the end 
of this week, if you could get us some of that information about cost, 
and mavbe even go into some of the salaries, et cetera so that we could 
have a little bit better information. I doji't know if you have any way 
of measm-ing school quality or dorm incidents. Has there been some 
serious incidents in the dorin with kids, problems, fights, et cetera? If 
you could feed us what information you have as early as possible, hope- 
fully, before Friday, in case we are able to get back there this Friday. 
I would appreciate it. I am not looking for a bureaucratic report, or 
anything else like that, but I would like to have .some average cost fig- 
ures for this school as it is compared to the other .schools. How it relates 
to them, and why most of tho.se kids are there. I think it would be help- 
ful to nie in a.ssessing the .situation. We would appreciate your a.s.sist- 
ance in that regard. 

Pr. Paxton. We will submit it. 

Senator Nicki.es. Thank you. 

[Subsequent to the hearing the following information was received 
for the record :] 

OKLAHOMA BIA SCHOOLS AND WAHPETON 



Fiscal years 



Wahpiton Rivtrsidt Concho Kickapoo Siquoyah * Cartir 



Jonts 

Eufaula Acadtmy 



ADM: 

1982 - - 259 

1981 291 

1980 - 293 
ISEP funding. 

1982 $1, 308, 500 

1981 . 1,542,000 

1980 . 1,430,600 
0. & M.: 

- «S2 --- $435vW 

1981 . 492,800 

1980 . . 447,000 
Cost/ADM : 

1982..-. - $6,732 

1981 - 6,992 

1980 - '6,408 

Staff/student ratio: 

1982 1-4.0 

1981 1:4.0 

1980 1:3.4 



241 

274 
243 

$1, 387, 100 
1,619, 100 
1, 939, 800 

$524, 500 
462. 500 
437, 900 

$7, 932 
7,597 
9, 785 

1;3.0 
1:3.0 
1:2.0 



168 97 182 

175 0) 218 

182 0) 222 

$906,000 $260,625 $1,068,400 

1,007.200 1,343,500 

1.336,700 1,410,500 

$563,300 ....A.--. $435,000 

496,500 484,000 

510, 100 472, 400 

J8,746 $8,260 

8, 592 8. 383 

10,147 ... 8,482 

1:3.0 1 1:3.6 

1:3.0 1:3.6 

1-2,1 1:4.0 



101 
85 
120 

$380, 054 
341, 417 
437, 540 

$149, 300 
166, 2^2 
156, 025 

$5, 241 
5. 972 
4, 946 



108 
94 

95 

$406, 336 

356, 905 
445,900 

$150, 000 
162, 390 
142,696 

$5, 151 
5,524 
6,196 



196 
164 
169 

$641, 959 
562, 597 
721,910 

$265, 700 
200, 148 
271,293 

$4,631 
4,651 
5, 877 



> Ntw school. 
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Senator Nickles. Thank you, Mr. Chainnan. 

Sentor Andrews. Any further questions you have, we will ask for 
the record. 
Senator Nickles. Thank you. 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, let me go through a few questions 
so we can establish the base point. My cofleague in the House from 
North Dakota is here. I would like to have his statement after you 
leave the witness stand. We've got another group from New Mexico 
that have to go to another hearing, too; so, we want to move along and 
give the local people a chance to testify, but the Senator from Okla- 
homa has raised an important point. 

In Congress, when we are looking at shutting down facilities, we try 
to establish guidelines. You told the committee a moment ago, Mr. 
Secretary, that here are 10 Indian boarding schools in this country. 

Mr. Smtph. Yes. 

Senator Andrews. That is correct ? 
Mr. SMmi. Yes. 

Sentor Andrews. Now, what is the cost per student in these 10 
Indian boarding schools? You must have, when you decided to shut 
down two, taken a look at cost per student across the board. Where 
do the two that you are shutting down rank in cost per student com- 
pared to the other eight ? 

Mr. SMmi. I think the cost of the repairs to the facility was con- 
sidered, and, also, the cost to bring that particular facility up to 
standard. As you understand, a lot of our facilities are not up to 
standard, and we need well over $2 million to bring the Wahpeton 
facilities up to standard. 

Senator Andrews. Have you been to Wahpeton, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Smith. I haven't myself. 

Senator Andrews. Well, I have, and some of those buildings are 
relatively new. Could you provide 

Mr. Smitii. Yes, we could provide you a cost estmiate that we have. 

Senator Andrews [continuing]. You have tjrat information on 
hand 

Mr. SMrrn. I don't haVe it. 

Senator Andrews [continuing]. What the age of the various build- 
ings are? 

Mr. Smith. I don't have it on hand, Mr. Chairman. 
[Subsequent to the hearing the following informatioiNvas received 
for the record :] 

Provide a cost estimate to bring the Wahpeton facilities up to standard. Pro- 
vide the age of the various buildings at Wahpeton. 

Tho most recent figures we have on the cost of bringing Wahpeton up to stand- 
ard and full operating capacity indicate a dollar figure of ^2.6 million. 

The original school building and dormitories were built in 1908 and remodeled 
several times since then. In 1961, a new, completely modern school building with 
fifteen classrooms, music room, library, and multi-purpose room w^as built, replac- 
ing^^e original HStractu^re. In 14)64, two modern dormitories, with a student capa- 
city of 128 each were completed. In 1966 a combination dormitory housing 160 
boys and girls, grades 2 through 5 was completed. November 1071 marked the 
completion of the new dining hall which seats 216 students. 
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HISTORICAL DATA-CONSfRUCTION: OFF-RESERVATION feOAROING SCHOOLS 



Oldtst stnicturi Uttst structu^i Mijor rinovition 

SiPI. lS71:NtwfKnily 1936: Shop , Nont. 

Mount E(<i«:umb«.-. 1939: Dormitory 1971: Utility buildini 

fhotnU 1901 

1930: School iKility 1975: GymnMium 1963. 

Shtrman 1902: Offict buildini 1970 1962. 

1930: School iKility 

1964: Dormitory 

1965: Dormitory 

Wihptton...: 1931-36: Oriiinal construction 1971: Kltchtn— DInini iKlllty 1960, 1976. 

1961: School fKillty — - 

Rivtrsidt 1907: School bgiWIni 1971: School facility 1950. 

1920: School facility 1959, 

1930: School fKlIity 1960. 



1963: School fKility..- 
nstructi 



Stquoyah 1922: Orifinal construction 1966: Dormitory and utility build lni_._ 1963. 

1933: Shop 

1963: Dormitory 

Concho-.. 1900: Offict buildini.-. 1969: Dormitorlts 1964. 

1930-38: School facHitltj 1969. 

1964: Quarttrs - 

Chtfflawa 1896: Oiiiinal construction 1941. 

1902: School fKllity - 1960. 

1928: School fKlllty IJM. 

1930: Gymnasium 

1941: School facility - ----- 

Flandr«au 1893: Orijlnal construction 1925: School fKlllty., 1964. 

1905: Ofllca bulldlni. 1971. 

1913: Multipurpoia buiWlni - r 

1932: Shop biildmfrf, 

1948: Quartan.. .31 - • 

1964: School fKllltlas - 

intarmountain 1942: U.S. Army hospital... 1957: Vocational trainini shop 1950-51. 

1950: School fKlUty J*?. 

1950-51: School fKllltlas and miscal- "71: 1974 

Untous construction. (ra-roofin|). 

Senator Andrews. Do you have on hand the cost per student? 

Mr. Smith. I have the total cost, but I don't have a breakdown for 
that specific school. I have the ^reneral figures on what it would cost us 
to brin^ each school up to standard. 

Senator Andrews. Yes, but, IMr. Secretary, I have been listening to 
people on the otber side of the bench in congressional hearifigs for 18 
years, and there is an awful lot of blue sky when you come up and 
say, we are shutting this school because of what we estimate* will be 
the charges out in the future, and for some strange reason, you can't 
tell this committee what the cost per student has been for the last 
5 years for this school, for the school in Oklahoma, the two that you 
are shutting down, in comparison to the eight that you are keeping 
open. You must have looked at these. 

Mr. Smith. That was iust one of the factors that we used in evalu- 
ating these schools. Tlie basic criteria in the case of Concho and Wah- 
peton was the fact that thev are elementary schools. It has been said 
timpi and time again here, there are other alternatives for education 
within the home communities of these children and we feel it is a better 
setting. That is the main reason. 

Senator Andrews. Well. Mr. Seci-etarv, vou then say you do not 
havf> the cost per student of these ten schools? 

Mr. Smit h. Xot on h and. Not ri.<yht here. But, we do have it. 

Senator Andrews. Please provide that for the record. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. 

rSnbsequent to the hearing the following infonnation was received 
for the record :] ^ 
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OKLAHOMA BIA SCHOOLS ANO WAHPETON 



Fiscal ytars 



Wahpaton Rivtrsidi Concho Ktekapoo Stquoyah Cartar 



Jonis 

Eufauta A^adimy 



ADM: 

im 259 241 

1J£ 291 274 

1990 293 243 

ISEP funding; 

1982 a30l»500 

I9il 1,542,000 

1990 1,430,600 

0. & M.: 

1992 $435, 000 

1991 492,900 

1990 447, 000 

Cost/ADM: 

1992 $6,732 $7,932 

n991 6,992 7 597 

1S90 6, 408 9. 785 

Staff/studant ratio: 

1992 1:4.0 1:3.0 

19ti 1:4.0 1:3.0 

1990 ^ 1-^1 1:2.0 



169 

175 
182 



$1, 387,100 ' $906,000 
1, 619, 100 1, 007, 200 
1,939,800 1,336,700 . 

$524, 500 $563, 300 . 
462, 500 496, 500 . 
437,900 510,100 . 



97 

8 



$8,746 
8, 592 
10, 147 

1:3.0 
1:3,0 . 
1: 2. 1 . 



192 
219 

222 


101 
85 
120 


108 
94 
95 


196 
164 
169 


$1,069,400 
1, 343, 500 
1,410,500 


$390,054 
341,417 
437,540 


$406,336 
356,905 
445,900 


$641, 959 

562, 597 
721, 910 


$435,000 
484,000 
472,400 


$149,300 
166, 232 
156,025 


$150,000 
162,390 
142, 696 


$265,700 
200, 149 
271, 293 


$8,260 
8,383 
8,482 


$5, 241 
5,972 
4, 946 


$5, 151 
5,524 
6,196 


$4,631 
4, 651 
5, 877 


1:3.6 








1:3.6 








1j4.0 









■ Naw school. 



OTHER OFF-RESERVATION BOARDING SCHOOLS 



Fiscal yaars Ftandriau Photnix Shirman Intirmountain Chimawa 



ADM: 

12? 423 516 624 723 220 

jSi 485 491 671 791 328 

ISEP&ni:---- - ^» «32 779 442 

}2S $2,163,400 $2,625,904 $3,257,851 $5,519,890 $2,250,770 

}2Ji 2,815,100 2,837,800 4,410,500 5,012,700 1,956,900 

Q 2,128,000 2,550,500 3,420,900 4,715,200 2,554,700 

jjj? $620,700 $818,600 $856,300 $1,494,900 $634,400 

JSi - 740,000 830,300 982,300 1,562,500 598,300 

Cost/ADM- 783,700 992,600 1,376,200 1,376,200 

;JJ9 $6,581 $6,675 $6,593 $9,702 $13,114 

}9Ji 7.330 7)470 8 037 8 313 7 790 

l^V":. '-273 7,019 6,983 6,820 8,893 
Staff/studtnt ratio: 

J2? - 1:3.0 1:3.2 1:3.8 1:2.1 1:1.5 

}2Ji 1:4.3 1:3.4 1:4.7 1:2.8 1:2.9 

1992 1:3.7 1:3.6 1:4.7 1:3.4 1:3.4 




Senator Andrews. Now, you must have another way of evaluating 
what kind of a job you are doing. What is the ranking of these 10 
boarding schools in achievement test scores for the students who 
graduate from them? What type of job are they doing in educating 
the children? 

I would assume if you are shutting 2 out of 10, that they are the 
ones that are at the bottom. Have you ranked these 10 schools accord- 
ing to achievement test scores of the student ? 

Mr. SnrrH. I would have to refer this to Dr. Paxton. 

Dr. Paxton. Mr. Chairman, we have a testing program at each of 
these schools. JVe do not have a nationwide testing program. 

Senator Andrews. Do you use the standard achievement test re- 
qnired of mnst high gplinnl grflHnflting RfipiorS? ^ . 

Dr. Paxton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Andrews. Those figures are available ? 
Dr. Paxton. They are available each year. ^ 
Senator Andrews. Would you provide them to the committee for 
the ten schools "so we can see how the schools score ? 

/ 
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Dr. Paxton. They will be available for the last school year, yes, sir. 
[Subsequent to the hearipg the following information was received 
for the record :] 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORE RESULTS FOR THE 10 OFF-RESERVATION BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Namt of school Nama of tast Composlta rasults 

1. Stquoyah Hi|h School (12th irada).. California Khiavamant tast (CAT), Enilish 10.9; mathamatics 9.8; raadini 

March 1962. 9. 9. 

2. Mount EdiKumba Boardini School California Khiavamant tast (CAT), Enilish 8.6; mathamatics 9; raadlng 8.3. 

(12th irada). fall 1981. 

3. Photnix Indian Hi|h School (12th California Khiavamant tast (CAT), Enilish 9«3; mathamatics 8; raadlng 8. 

irada). March 1911. 

4. Stiarman Indian Hi|h School (12th do Enilish 9.5; mathamatics 8.7; raadini 

irada). 9.1. 

5. Infarmountain Intar-tribal School do._._ ^. Enilish 8.4; mathamatics 8; raadlng 8. 

6. Chemawa7nd!an School (12th grada). California Khiavamant tast (CAT, Enilish 9.1; mathamatics 9; raadlng 9.9. 

sprini 1981. 

7. Rivarsida Indian School (12th grada). Basic skills achiavemant tast (BSAT), Enilish 8.3; mathamatics 9.1; raadini 

April 1981. 9.4. 
». FtandraaovHiih School (12th grada)... Scianca Rasaarch Assoclatas (fall English 9.75; mathamatics 9.65;-ftading- 
\ 1981). 9.35. 

9. Concho ScHbol (tItmtnUry) SRA (irada 8) April 1981 Enilish 5.9; mathamatics 6.1; raadlng 6. 

10. Wahpaton Pidlan School (alaman- Basic skills achiavamant tast (BSAT), 61 parcant of studants scorad balow 
tary). x> 1980. grada laval varsus 50 parcant for 

national norm. 

Commaht: Achiavamant tasts tand to show that tha typical 12th grada graduate is from 2 to 4 years balow grade level on 
standardized norm ^referenced tests. At the 2 elementary schools (grades 1 to 8), the typical 8th-grade graduate Is about 
2 grade levels below national norms. Such scores tend to reflKt the background and special needs of the students rather 
than serving ^s an indicator of the quality of education received. 

Senator Andrews. Do you have those figures with you now ? 

Dr. Paxtox. I do not have them with me; no, sir. 

Senator Aa^drews. Do you know where Wahpeton stands, and 
Concho stands in connection with the other eight schools? 

Mr. Smith. No, sir. It is not on that basis that we decided to close the 
school. That was not one of the criteria. 

Senator Andrews. Oh, well, if it is not on the basis of cost per stu- 
dent, and if it is not on the basis of the educational job you are doing, 
you then say it is on the basis of th^ cost of rehabilitating the build- 
ings. And, Mr. Secretary, you haven't been to Wahpeton, but certainly 
the superintendent has been at Wahpeton. ^ 

Mr. Superintendent, how many major buildings do you have in the 
Wahpeton Indian School ? 

Mr. Chief. Six, sir. 

Senator Andrews. Six ? 

Mr. Chief. Yes. 

Senator Andrews. What is the average age of those six buildings? 
Mr. Chtkf. Well, the oldest building that we have in existence is our 
edfTcation building that houses the classrooms and the facilities for the 
gypi activities, and so forth. 

Senator Andrews. Hdw old is this oldest building? 
Mr. Chief. That was constructed in 1960. Opened in 1960. 
Senator Andrews. So, the oldest building at the Wahpeton Indian 
Sohno) was constructed in 1960. 

Mr. Chief. I would like io nialce a — my office building, in^hich T am 
housed, is probably tfte oldest building on campus, the administration 
building, and that is one of the original buildings going back to 1908. 
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Senator Andrews. Well, Mr. Secrietary, let me point out that the 
committee is not concerned about where you house your superintend- 
ents. We assume they are going to get along fairly well. 

Mr. Smith. You would think so. 

Senator Andrews. Tlie fibres you have f?i^en the committee and 
the statement that you made that these facilities are too old, we as- 
sumed were classroom facilities. You have not been in North Dakota. 

Mr. Smith. I have not. 

Senator Andrews. I have been in every comer of North Dakota. 

Mr. Smith. I have been in North Dakota, but not in Wahpeton. 

Senator Andrews. Well, I have been in every comer of North Da- 
kota over many years, and^ let me tell you that a public school district 
in North Dakota whose classrooms are only 20 years old, Is pretty for- 
tunate. In fact, that is known as a relatively new school. 

You say that is the oldest one, Mr. Superintendent. When was the 
newest one built? ^ 

Mr. CaiKJj'.Our newest building we-xfccupied iirl972? That was 
opened for use, that was our school^^qtcljpn facilities. 

Senator Andrews. What about the next oldest? 1972 is your newest 
one. What is the next oldest facility? 

Mr. Chief. 1964. we had the combination dormitory whicl^ houses 
our students grades three through five. 

Senator Andrews. So, the dormitory was built in 1964? 

Mr. Chief. That particular dormitory. There are two other dormi- 
tories that house sixth, seventh and eighth graders. Two other dormi- 
tories that were opened in 1962. 

Senator Andrews. So, in the eyes of the committee, Mr. Secretary, 
that looks like a fairly new facility, but then perhaps yod can expand 
for the record when you give us these yardsticks. 

Mr. Smith. Sure. 

Senator Andrews. If then the yardstick you used was not on cost 
per student, and if the yardstick you used was not on achievements 
of the student graduate, and, as we have just discovered, these build- 
ipgs are not old and decrepit and ready to fall down, having been 
iMiilt in the last 20 ye^rs, what, then, was Hic yardstick you did use, 
Mr. Secretary , in picking these 2 schools out of the 10? 

Mr. Smith. Well, Mr. Chairman, as you know, they are both ele- 
mentary schools, and I think that was the main criteria that we used. 
We believe that elementally kids should be in their own communities, 
and we believe these kids have an option to be in their coipmunities, 
and we believe It can be done. 

It is a better setting for the children. IJ:hink, Mr. Chairman, that 
wo could have had the same disagreements on any of these 10 schools. 
1 have to look at the total. I know we have to write some of these 
off. It is a very difficult job to decide which ones to choose, and we, 
had to build some criteria. 

Senator Andrews. Well, we are just trying to find out what type 
of yardstick you used, Mr. Secretary. 

Nowv eeuldr you provide at this point in the record, because time 
is of the essence, the severance pay for personnel at the Wahpeton 
and the Concho School and the relocation plans you have for the 
pei-sonnel there; the security and maintenance of the buildings, and 
what will be done with those buildings? 
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[Subsequent to the hearing the following information was received 
for the record:] 





Concho 


Wahpaton 


Siviranci pay 

Lump-sum paymant 

Tom 




116 
139,000 

452,116 



The following Memorandum outlines the overall closure plan for both 
Wahpeton and Concho boarding schools: 

Fbbbuaby 3, ld82, 

Indian Education Code 504 

' memoiiaj70uu 

To: Director, Office of Indian Education Programs, Aberdeen Area Director, 

Aberdeen Area Education Program Administrator. 
From: Deputy Assistant Secretary— Indian Affairs (Operations). 
Subject : Closure of Wahpeton Boarding School. 

The closure of Wahpeton Boarding School is scheduled for completion by 
June 16, 1982. Accordingly, you are directed to take the following actions : 

I, Concerning the student enroUment : 

1. Parents of Indian students attending Wahpeton wiU be notified by the 
Aberdeen Area Education Program Administrator that the school will close at 
the end of May 1982; Such notification ahaU be made to parents and guardians, in 
writing, no later than March 1, 1982, and shall include other educational alterna- 
tives available to students, 

2. Students at Wahpeton shall be given priority placement at other Bureau 
schools in accordance with the expressed preferences of parents and guardians. 

3. The Aberdeen Area Education Office^ shall develop by February 26, 1982, a 
student transfer plan. Such a plan is to Include the stated preferences of studenis, 
parents and guardians, plans for the transfer of records to the target school, and 
provision for the necessary social services for those students and families requir- 
ing them, / 

4. The Aberdeen Area Education Office will report to the Director, Office of 
Indian Education Programs on a bi-monthly basis (every two weeks), beginning 
March 15, 1982, on the placement of students. This report wiU show the number 
of students in the following placement categories : 

a. other BIA schols, 

b. public schools, 

c. peripheral dorms, 

d. contract or parochial schools, 

e. "other," 

f. imacconnted for. 

5. Social workers from the local BIA Social Services will work directly with 
families in making satisfactory plans for the students. This may include assist- 
ance In helping the family and the student make the necessary adjustment when 
the student is returned to the home or in the placement of the student in a foster 
home. « 

6. Students will be encouraged to enroll in schools in their home communities 
whenever possible iti keeping with Bureau policy but assistance wtill be given to ^ 
those who require another Bureau residential school or a dormitory placement. 

7. The Aberdeen Area Education Office will work closely with the, target public 
schools in the area . 

8. When indicated, consideration will be given to boarding schools outside the 
Stale of N'orth Dakota. 

II. Concerning Personnel : 

1. The Aberdeen Area Personnel Office shall develop, by March 15, 1982, an 
action plan which will inc lu de the following : 

a. A memo to the Office of Indian Education Programs requesting authority 
to comluct a total reduction-in-force for the Wahpeton Indian School. This is 
to be sent by March 15. 1982. 

b. A letter of notification of a reduction-in-force to be isued to all employees 
by March 30, 1982. 
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c. The Competitive Area for the RIP shall be the Wahpeton Indian School. 

d. A schedule of meetings with the P^.'rsonil^;t^flacer from Aberdeen Area 
Placement Office and Union Officials. 

e. Assistance to employees in finding; new employment. , ,^ „ 
f Counseling of employees concerning RIF procedures both individually 

and in groups depending on the need. Action plan must include provisions, 
including the names of personnel who will conduct the sessions, for presenta- 
tions on the following topics : • 

(1) Reduc^on-In-Force Procedures 

(2) Displaced Employee Program 

(3) Health Insurance 

(4) Life Insurance 

(5) Injury Compensation Benefits 

(6) Leave 

(7) Moving Expenses 

(8) Pay : Compensatory Time, Annual Leave Lump Sum payment, etc. 

(9) Reinstatement in the Federal Sai^ice y 

(10) Retirement— Optional, Disability, Early-Out, etc. 

(11) Severance Pay < _ 

(12) Unemployment Compensation 

2. The action plan shall call for the placement or separation of all employees 
by June 15. 1982. , ^ 

3. The Union is to be kept informed on all actions. As soon ^is the authority for 
the RIF is received by the Area, the Union shall be notified and given time for 
comment. 

4. Walipeton Indian School will make available to all employees all possible 
resources to aid in their efTorts-to seek new employment. These should Include: 

a. Typist to assist with preparation of SF-171*s for other employment. 

b. Reproduction equipment to make copies of applications for employees. 

c. Access to telephone to call personnel staff in the Area Office relative to 
personnel matters. 

d. Permission for visits to the Area Office relative to personnel matters 
when such a visit is considered essential. , 

IIL Concerning academic, recreation, dormitory, kitchen, farm and mainte- 
nance property, equipment and supplies : 

1. At Wahpeton, fijy^ priority shall be given to distribution on a need basis to 
the regaining S(?hooftf adminii^tered by the Aberdeen Area Education Office. 

2. Second priority shSin)e given to Bureau schools in other areas. All remain- 
ing, property, equipment aWi supplies determined excess or surplus should be 
disposed of through establO^^^d-p^ocedures to dther Federal agencies, or the 
general public per 41 |^FR Chaptei^ 101, Subchapter H, and implementing De- 
partmental and Bureau directives. 

3. Property equipment and supplies needed to maintain Wahpeton until final 
disposition of the real property should be retained and final disposition should 
made per the above priorities. 

IV. Concerning remaininj? student activity funds : 

For Wahpeton, these funds should be distributed proportionally to all schools 
administered^ by the Aberdeen Area Education Office and the Aberdeen Agency 
Education Offices based OUthe student counts in the spring of 1982. 

V. Concerning FY 1982f'lMPL funds : ^ 

For Wahpeton the funds may M used for maintenance and security until final 
distribntioii is made of real-proi^li-ty and facilities. 

VI. Concerning any existing livestock and crops : ' 

These should be disposed of according to applicable procedures for pul)lic sale 
and the proceeds if any, deposited into accounts from which originally acquired 
or into the U.S. Treai^ury's miscellaneou?? account, if originally acquired with 
appropriated funds. The Aberdeen Area Director will ensure that adequate and 

/timely ifotice public sales are provided to appropriate officials of the various 

/tribes. ( 

^ VII. Concerning real property : 

All real property at Wahpeton sh all lie dis pos ed of th rough the Aberdeen Area 
" T^ecfoFnTaccordancT^^^ 

erty management regulations and directives. 
VIII. Concerning implementing closure actions : 

1. The Director of Indian Education Programs and the Aberdeen Area Educa- 
tion Program Administrator are responsible for the programmatic aspects of 
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Closure including the transfer of students and the equitable distribution of 
student activity funds. 

2. The Aberdeen Area Director and the Director of Indian Education Ptograms 
will appoint one official to coordinate all activities'^ associated with the school ' 
closure and related property and other resource dispositions. One official at the ^ 
AVashington Office location of the Office of Indian ^Education Programs and one 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs is also 4»signated to provide Central Office 
coordination. A listing of the designees appears at the end of this memo. 

3. By May 15, 1982. a detailed facility Management Plan must be submitted 
to the OIEP. This must include : (as a minimum) : " * 

a. a determination of who will receive the property after closure and how 
Jong the^ government needs to ^maintain the property before it is released 

, to the new owfi^er. 

b. provision for maintenance of grounds after school is closed. 

o. provision for winterizing the buildings (if the government maintains, 
control of the property into the fall and winter months). 

d. provision for boarding up windows to prevent vandalism. 

e. provision for night watchmen to prevent vandalism and fiite. 

f. provision of maintenance foreman 'and maintenance man position until 
the property is relinquished. 

g. provision for keeping all equipment used for facility management until , 
the final disposition of the property. 

CONTACT POINTS FOR THI^ CLOSURE OP WAHPETON 

Education . ^ " . 

Responsible Persons : ^ . ' / .4^ 

I. Director's Offlee.—B. Gabe Paxton', Jr., Acting Director, OIEP. 

II. Aberdeen Area Office. — Harry Eagle BuU; Aberdeen Area Education Pro- 
gram Administrator. , . , 

Bureau of Indian Affairs " . 

I. Assistant Secretary— Indian Affairs ipperations) . — Charles Carter, Chief, 
Property Management. ' . ^ % 

II. Aberdeen Area Office. — Area Property and Supply Officer; Area Personnel 
Officer. ^ 

John W. Fritz. 

Senator Andrews. Nowv-Mc- Secretary, where arp you proposing to 
send the children currently attending the Wahpeton School ? 

Mr. Smith. As Dr. Paxton indicated, we have a school closure plan 
fhat is pretty comprehensive and detailed. We will be checking with 
every parent in trying to decide where e^ch student would attend, and 
what the alternative is. 

Senator Andrews. But at this point in time you made the decision 
M^ithout knowing wR^re the students were ^oing. 

Mr. Smith. Yes. However, ^we have a pretty good estimate. We think 
143 would go to public school and 116 would go to either a contract or 
another BIA school. Fifty nine students may go to peripheral dorms, 
and approximately 15 to other boaf ding schoojp. 

Senator Andrews. Have you contacted the public schools in the areas 
where the children will be going, and do they have space available for 
the children? ^ 

Mr. Smith. I will refer that to Dr. Paxton. I am not sure if we did 
that. ' V 

Dr. Paxton. Our local people do have a closure plan from which they 
are to work out placement plans for each youngster, and thiey are to * 
report very shortly to us as to the closure plans and the placement 
plans. I would assume, Mr. Chairman, that theyjare contacting the pub- 
lic schools as they work out these plans. 

Senator Andrews, Well, since this ha^been done by the local people, 
let me refer the question to Superintendent Chief. Have you contacted 
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the schools in the area where the children.wm l^^^^^jj^^^^^^^^ 
that is closest to the childlren. You toow, m North Dakota you can 
;o in North Dakota and have a mailing address 
Lat does not mean that you are going to go to school in Lemmon,, 



livo 
That 
S. Dak 



^-Ha^ you checked with the schools that are 'closest to the h~^ 
these students of your to find out if there is indeed, and, m fact, space 
for these children ? 

Mr. Chief. No, I have not, sir. , , . » 
Senator Andrews. Has anybody m the islA ? 

Mr. Chief. Not that I know of . „„f fliAre 

Senator Andrews. Well, the Secretary says he has not been there, 
and >-onr colleape savs that the local people have done it 

\fr Chief Well, that is a projection we have— that is prooaoiy a 
projection d^^at l have to intervene here, and submit information on 
Felative to where I receive the children from when they enrolled at the 

'^Xr S "s. Bi Mr. Superintendent what we have now^e- 
voloped, and, Mr. Secretary, if this is different than the I under 
stand it what we have now developed is that yoii have decided to close 
the sohooT and vou do not know where these students are g?ing to go 
' Mr SMmi I do not think we have a plan for every si^ecific student 

''^Snator'\NnREWS. Mr. Secretary, just hearing the testimony from 
vofrTocarsunerintendent, who is the only one who ha. done any pf 
ihi. as T undoi-stand, and he says he has done none of it, would not 
you^ answer have to be : "We have no plan and no knowledge of where 
finv of these students are gomg?" t?„„i„ -Rnll nf nnr 

^ Mr Smith. Tt is my understandmg that Mr Eagle Bull of our 
AbonlcenTrea Office isM-esponsible for carrying this out for the Office 

""^SnSr "vN-nuEws. Well, wouldn't it logicnllv be that the superin- 
tendent who ha 'the responsibility for the, children, would be the one 
whom you would have a.sked to find out if there were places for them 

^^Mr Smith. T would think he would have to be involved. 

Sonntor VN-nRFws Mr. Secretary, let me then ask you another ques- 
tion Have v^rchUed with the leaders of the tribes from which these 
^Tildren come Ts U, their suggestion, since the only reason you have 
Ji -en for s^Jiini he school is th« t they will l>e better off back home in 
fhrtHS reservation. Have vou cheeked with the local tribal leaders, 
inVdo tlr^rport this closure l)ecau.se they feel these Indian chil- 
di-en will in fact l>e better off bax-k on the reservation < „pnnl„ 

Mr Smith When vou arc i^ronosing cloF^ure of a school, most people 
nat urari V ^li rot want to dose the school. I have not personally talked 
f r> smecific tribal leaders in that particular area. 

Sntor ANDRKWs Biit you come in here, Mr. Secretjiry, and vou say. 
We arJ cTosin.^X school? not because of cost per student ; not because 
S aS of facifities ; not becau.se of a lack of achievement m test scores, 
Sit KcauL these children will be better ^ack on the r^rv at on^ 

Now, vou tell me that vou have not^ con.sulted with the local trUm, 
leaders who reallv have tlie interest of then- people^ at heart. Can you 
tell me if they support this move of the children backf 
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Mr. S^ttiTii. I could not tell you whether they support or not support 



Senjj^tor Andrews. Well, Mr. Superintendent, in dealing with these 
children on a day-bj'-day basis, you must know the tribal councils*' 
where Ihey come from. Do these tribal leaders feel that it iS-ifi the best 
inte^st of these children to be returned to the reservation, these specific 
children? Have you heard from the tribal leaders? 

Mr. Chief. The tribal response that we had after the notification of 
closure is that the local tril)es use Wahpeton Indian School as a re- 
source and would like to maintain the school. 

Senator Andrews. We have received a number of resolutions from 
tribal councils, Mr. Secretary, and they are unanimous saying that they 
do not feel the interest of these children will be served by returning 
them to the reservation because of the problems they have and unstable 
families, and because of a host of other problems. That is why, again, 
T am concerned that you have net done the consulting you should have 
done. 

Do you plan to send, any of the^ students to contract schools? 
Mr. SMmi. Yes. Trtmt is a possibility. 

Senator Andrews. Have you spoken with the tribes involved? 
Mr. SMmi. I have not. 

Senator Andrews. Has anybody in your organization? 
Mr. Smith. Dr. lax ton. 

Dr. Paxton. ThH is a part, Mr. Chairman, of our closure plan 
which is proceeding this week with a time frame to have these place- 
ment plans to us very shortly. We have started by having a list of the 
students that we have and where they came from. Mr. Eagle Bull, 
who is the area education program administrator who is responsible 
for Wahpeton School, is, at this point, using the names and the loca- 
tions that were submitted by the school at Wahpeton, and that is our 
base document for working out a placement plan. 

We are also working with the local social workers. 

Senator Andrews. But you have no results back as yet? 

Dr. Paxton. No. I expect to have all of these placement plans in 
place and reported to you by March 15. 

[Subsequent to the hearing the following information was received 
for the record:] 

Provide the current placement plans for students at Wahpeton. 

On the basis of a telephone report from a central office staff member on site 
at Wahpeton» received on March 26, the current placement plans for Wahpeton 
students are as follovra : 

BIA schools 111 

Public schools 71 

Others (parochial, prep and private) 6 

Undecided 39 

Unable to locate _24 



OIEP is continuing to work intensively at contacting the 24 parents or guard- 
ians that th^y have not previously been able to locate. 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, it is estimated that the impact aid 
payments to public schools educating Indian children will be approxi- 
mately 80 percent of that appropriated for fiscal 1982, and that there 
will be a requirement that if a school does not have a threshold pay- 
ment of at least $5,000, the school will receive no impact aid funding. 
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Have you taken this information into account in estimating the 
number of Indian students from these schools that will go back to 
public schools? 

Mr. Smith. Well, we are concerned about the reduction in impact 
aid. We are following that very closely. If that goes down any more, 
we are going to have more problems in Indian country than ever before 
because 83 percent of our Indian students go to public schools. 

Senator Andbews. Well, Mr. Superintendent, oijJ^r. Secretary, can 
you tell this committee that you have studied the issue and that you 
feel that in sending them back, if that is the socially proper thing to do, 
that it will cost the Federal Government signiJficantly less to educate 
them in the schools adjacent to the reservation than it now costs to 
educate them in Wahpeton ? 

Mr. Chief. Is that question to me, Mr. Chairman? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Chief. Yes, I would say it would cost less, because some of those 
students would go to public school, and I think their impact aid is a lot 
less than what we are paying for our academic coverage. 

Senator Andrews. Do you know how much less on average ? 

Mr. Smith. Dr. Paxton indicated approximately $2,0004Jiiat it is 
costing us and is allocated to the school. The cost for a public school — 
I do not know what the impact aid is, around $800. 1 am just guessing 
right now. 

Senator Andrews. But, Mr. Secretary, are you not going to need the 
Counseling and social workers for these particular students when they 
go back? Do these schools that they will go back to have that type of 
service ? 

Mr. Smith. That is a possibility. I am sure we will on some of them. 

Senator Andrews. A possibility ; is it not a probability ? 

Mr. Smith. Five to 10 percent. 

Senator Andrews. Of only 5 to 10 percent? 

Mr. Smtth. Yes. 

Senator Andrews. Yet, your letter said 85 come to the Wahpeton 
school for social reasons ? 

There was another administration, Mr. Secretary, earlier, that used 
the word "nonoperable." Is your earlier letter, that we finally got a day 
or two ago, nonoperable now as far as the 85 percent level is concerned? 
^ Mr. Smfth. In local communities we have personnel who carry on 
social work. 

Senator Andrews. In looking at the social problems which may well 
still exist at the students' homes, on the students' home reservation, 
or with the student himself, where do you plan on having these cnil- 
dren live, in peripheral dorms or foster homes? 

Mr. Smith. Foster homes would be my preference. 

Senator Andrews. How much is it going to cost, and where are you 
going to get the money to pay for the foster care homes? 

Mr. Smith. I am not sure 

Senator Andrews. Or the dormitories? 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. Exactly what the situation is in that par- 
ticular area of wl^ere these students come from, but I know on our 
reservation that we appropriate the dollars to carry out that program, 
and we get some funding for that. 
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Senator Andrews Does the BIA now state that if you go ahead 
with the closure of the Wahpeton School, that you will appropriate 
to the tribal councils and the educational institutions on those tribal 
reservations adequate money to handle the cost of foster homes? 

Mr. Smith. No, I am not saying that, but I think that would have 
to be worked out and looked at. And, we may have to make some 
adjustments. 

Senator Andrews. But you did not do that before you went ahead 
with the decision to close the school, nor have yoti investigated the 
cost that might entail ? 

Mr. Smith. Not at this point. 

Senator Andrews. Have you consulted the tribes as to the avail- 
ability of foster care homes for the children? I mean, certainly you 
must have done that. 

Mr. Smith. Well, all I can do is listen to our social services people 
and they say this could be done and that there are enough homes on 
each reservation. 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, you are playing with the lives of 
young Americans. You are, in effect, sending them back to the home 
reservation from wjiich the tribal council and the people in authority 
felt they were better off leaving to be placed in boarding school for 
this particular period of their life. Now, you shut the boarding schools, 
and you are telling me that you do not even knoW whether there are 
foster homes available back 6n the reservation to put the children in. 
You know the old story about Humpty Dumpty. You shut the school. 
How are you going to piece it back together again if you have not 
made these decisions, and if you do not have the knowledge before you 
make the decision? 

yiv. Smith. Well, I am sure there is — we still have a lot of plan- 
ning; to do, and I am sure Dr. Paxton indicated 

Senator Andrews. I am sure you still have a lot of planning to do. 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. That by March 15, we will have that plan 
laid out. 

Sena^r Andrews. But the point is, Mr. Secretary, should not this 
planning have l)een done before? 

Mr. Smith. I have not had the luxury of sufficient time to do that 
planning before, Mr. Chairman. AVhen I came in here, I had to mal^e 
some hard, tough decisions al)out our budget, and where we were going 
to allocate our money. That is not easy to do. 

Senator Andrews. But hard, tough decisions, Mr. Secretary, about 
the budget, when you are considering human lives, or even if you arc 
not considering human lives, should be based on fact. What you have 
told this committee through the last hour has been one repetition after 
the other of the fact that, no, we have not checked the facts. No, we 
do not have the facts in hand. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chainnan, I guess we get to the bottom line, again. 
I go back, and I try to rationalize this whole problem and lay out the 
picture that has confT-onted us. We do not have full occupancy of our 
off-reservation boarding schools, and it is costing us an excessive 
amount of money. We realize that some of these schools are going to 
have to bo closed. It is a question of which school is going to be closed, 
or combined with another school to bring our schools up to full oc- 
cupancy. We cannot continue to spend the money on our off-re^erva- 
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tion boarding schools if the enrollment is only running 60 percent, and 
our facilities are not up to standard throughout. I am looking at the 
big picture. / 

Senator Andrews. Well, Mr. Secretary, the students that are cur- 
rently attending SIPI, you indicate will be going to tribally controlled 
community colleges on the Haskell Indian Junior College. 

Will the budgets of these schools be increased to handle more 
students? 

Mr. Smith. We allocate funding on a full-time student equivalency 
basis to community colleges, in a similar way to what we do with off- 
reservation boarding schools. 

Senator Andrews. You are saying, yes, the budget will be increased 
in these other schools ? 

Mr. Smfth. Yes. 

i Senator Andrews. Are the courses taught at these schools the same 
as the specialized courses now available at SIPI ? 

Mr. SivrmT. I would assume so. Most commimity 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, please do not say you would as- 
sume. Either do you know, or do you not know ? 

Mr. SMrra. Well, I do not Icnow it is a fact, but I have been told 
that several of these coui*ses are taught in other community schools. 
They are taught in Haskell; so, there are other avenues, and we do 
Imve our vocational training program. A student can go to any voca- 
tional school in the country. 

Senator Andrews. I grant you that, but, again, to get back to the 
basic question : Does anybody who is sharing the witness table with you 
no\^#know that the courses taught at these schools are the same as the 
specialized courses that are now available at STPI?^' 

Mr. Smith. I might refer this to our education people. 

Senator Akdrbws. Yes — a "yes" or "no" answer. If they are, or they 
are not. 

Dr. Paxton. I will say that thoy are not in those particular schools^ 
hut they are available either in the various communities, if not in thop 
particular schools you mentioned. 

Senator Andrews. But what you have just said is that they are not 
available in the areas to which you are returning them. 

Dr. Paxtox. The student^s that^^ from SIPI to Haskell will choose 
Haskell because specific courses are available for them. 

Senator Andrews. But not the same courses they had at SIPI? 

Dr. Paxton. The same courses^ or they would not go there. If they 
are enrolled in a particular course at SIPI, and it is not available at« 
Haskell, they would use the funding found under "adult vocational 
training," or if they have a place to go that has a tribally controlled 
community college where the course is available, they could also go to 
that. 

Ms. HoRNE. Senator Andrews? ( 
Senator Andrews. Are you speakinsr for the pecretary ? 
Ms. HoRNE. Yes. Senator Andrews, I haversome pictures of the physi- 
cal plant at Wahpeton as they were before and as they are now. 
Senator Andrews. Oh, thank you, Esther. 

Ms. HoRNE. And so, to make the Secretary up to date, because he was 
60 miles from Wahpeton and did not visit it recently^ I would submit 
these. 
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Senator Andrews. Thank you, Esther, they are most helpful for the 
co^nmittee. 

Ms. HoRNE. This is the old plant that he probably is thinking in 
terms of, and not the new plant* 

Senator Andrews. Thank you very much, Esther. 

Mr. Secretary, you just said that you increased the budget going to 
these tribal community colleges? 

Mr. Smffh. No, we have not increased the budget. I think there has 
been a reduction. 

Senator Andrews. OK, I misunderstood what you sai<tin that. 

Your testimony indicates that Haskell Junior College will have to 
be more selective in their admission process in order to pick up some of 
the students who would have been at SIPI. How many students is this 
going to force out of Haskell and SIPI? 

Mr. Smith. I will refer that to Dr. Paxton. 

Dr. Paxton. Sh^, I do not have the answer, but we can get it. I would 
not use the words, "forced out," but they would just not be one of those 
selected for enrollment at the junior college. 

Senator Andrews. Well, Mr. Secretary, could we close on asking 
you a question about the overall responsibility that BIA has to educate 
Indian children ? What do you feel the responsibility of BIA is in the 
education of Indian children? 

Mr. l^iTH. Mr. Chairman, we share in the responsibility with local 
tribes and State governments. We are very responsible. We have the 
responsibility to make sureyi-hat Indian children are receiving a quality 
education, whether it be in public school, a contract school, or a BIA 
run school. / 

Right now we have a lot of questions as to whether the schools we 
are running and the contract schools are actually academically up to 
standard. We are taking a good look at that to make sure that we are 
providing those Indian children a quality education. 

I have some questions on it. 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, let me conclude then by saying 
that we on the committee understand that the BIA, under regulations, 
is required to consult with the tribes about closing schools such as this; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. Smith. We are supposed to consult on any major policy change, 
but whether this is a policy change or not, I am not really sure because 
we have been in the procevSS of closing off- reservation sch(y>ls for quite 
some time. 

Senator Andrews. Well, Mr, Secretary, let me read from the cxxie 
book under policymaking: 

No. 1. Assuro that no new policy shall be established nor any existing policy 
changed or modified without consultation with affected tribes and Alaska Native 
(Government entities. 

That is pretty clear; isn't it, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Smith. Well, it depends on what we define as a policy, and 
whether wo make a decision to close one hoarding school. Is that a 
change in our policy of slowly phasing out off-reservation boarding 
schools? 

Senator Andrews. Mr. Secretary, do you not really think that that is 
a change in policy toward that tribe, or toward that group of tribes? 
Mr. Smith. Sure. 
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Senator Andrews. Yes. Well, I agree with that. • i i . -u 

And the facts have shown that you did not consult with the tribes 
involved. You did not answer the letter that Senator Burdick and 1 
wrote on December 14 until a couple of days ago. We appreciate hnally 
ii;etting that, Mr. Secretary. . x c /i 

(iovemor Olson of North Dakota wrote a letter urging you to hnd 
alternate places to put these young people. To date, he has received 
no answer. The tribal councils have sent you resolutions and letters 
of protest saying that these childi^n would not be helped by being 
sent back to the reservation; in fact, they would be harmed. And, they 
luive irottcn no answer from you. 

These are the concerns, Mr. Secretary, we have. 

Mv finnl (luestion— I want to recognize (\)ngressman Dorgan, who 
has kvn patientlv waiting— ^lid you answer any of these letters, or 
review them in aiiy way while you decided the fate of those schools 
and detemiined the placement of the students? 

Mr. Smith. Yes, I have read several pei-sonally, and, of course, ()t- 
fico of Kducution has the respcmsibility of responding to these specific 

lettei*^^. ^ . . . _ 

Senator Andrkws. Well, Mr. Secretary, I appreciate you coming. 

I have a niunher of other ([uestions for the re*cord but I do want to 

got one more in now. 

Was the decision to ch)Sc these three schools discussed witn the Ottice 

of Indian K(hi('ati()n Prograij^s in the IMX i 
Mr. Smith. In the BI A ? it was. 

Senator Anpkkws. It was? What was the reactum of the Oftice ( 

>rr SMmr.^Vell, when we decided to close the off- reservation board- 
ing schools, I aske{l them their priorities, and they told me Walipeton 
and Concho wouhl be one and two. ^ r\ 

Senator Andkkws, Well, Mr. Secretary, I have a memo dated Octo- 
ber U, lieadlined, '^United States Government :Memorandum" talking 
about the Walipeton Indian School bv a member of the BIA educa- 
tion staff, Xoah Allen, who had gone out to visit the Walipeton Indian 
School. Let me read one paragraph, and I will put the entire state- 
ment in the rt^cord. 

Mr. SMrru. AMiat date is this, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Andkkws. October 14. 

Mr. Smith. 1081? 

Senator Anurkws. 1081, yes, Mr. Secretary. ^ T-r> „ 

"If the school closes, it will be over the objections of OIEP. 
You know what OIEP is ? 
Mr. SMrru. Right. 

Senator Andrkws. "This office has never recommended or supported 
tlie closure of Walipeton." It is that simple, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. SMmr. Well, niayl>e Fve got some problems in my Department, 
because when I was going ^ ^ .at 

Senator Axorews. Well, maybe people in your Depai-tment, Mr. 
Secretarv, are showing a very healthy spurt of independence. 

Mr. SMmi. Right. I have never seen that particular memorandum, 

^^Senator Anorkws. Well, ^Nlr. Secretarv, we will be glad to give you 
a copy of the memorandum and it will, of coui-se, be in the record 
along with vour prepared statement. 

[The memorandum and prepared statement follow. Testimony re- 
O mies on p. 64.] 
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UNlTtO STATES GOVERNK'.CNT 

OCT L ; 1981 



memorandum 



"iTfiS?. Acting Assistanc Director, Area and Post Secondary Education Prograns 
*um^M.cy. Visit to Wahpeton Indian School % ^' ijO^^^ 

TO, Aberdeen Area Education Progr^Administrator 

I an respgndJng to Wahpeton's request for Carmen Taylor and me to visit 
their school tc^ answer questions about possible closure of the schcyl. 

We will not cc^e for a visit to answer questions about the possible closure. 
We are already aware of the need for the school, the fine job they are doing 
with the stuJents, and Che other related problecis th.e clcsuce will bring do;vn 
on us. 

If the school closes it will be over the objections of OIEP. This office has 
never recunnended or supported the closure of Wahpeton. 

We would be happy to visit Wahpeton if we felt we could help in any way to 
keep the school open, but we know we can't; the matter is beyond our control. 
Wfc are very sorry. ^ 
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Pkepabed Statement or Kbit L, Smith, Assistai^t Secbetabt roE Indian Abtaibs, 
U.S^ Department or the Intebiob 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present our policy on the operation of off-res- 
ervation boarding schools. I will also address in particular our planned closure 
of three schools : Wahpeton at North Dakota ; Concho at Concho, Oklahoma ; 
and Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, Office of Indian Education Programs, Is pres- 
ently operating 10 off-reservation boarding schools. Two of these schools, Concho 
and Wahpeton — the last two remaining elementary boarding BIA schools — are 
slated for closure at the end of the 1981-82 school year. In addition, we also 
plan to close the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute. Two other schools — 
J^. Intermountain and Mt. Edgecumbe — are scheduled to close at the end of the 

1982-83 school year. 

For fiscal year 1982. necessary actions are already under way regarding the 
closure of Concho and Wahpeton. Implementation plans Include notification of 
tribes, parents, and the employees union (NFFE). Priority placement of students 
is nUo being planned. Memoranda covering the plans for the closing of Wahpeton 
and Concho are attached. 

The factors considered In the proposed closure of SIPI were developed by a 
program analysis which revealed that alternative, more economical opportunities 
for similar vocational education courses are now available for some Native Amer- 
icans in their local commivni ties -due to the recently Implemented Tribally Con- 
trolled Community CoHetre Act, Eighteen such colleges are proposed for funding 
under the Act In fiscal >'ear 1983 with several other Tribal Colleges In develop- 
mental stages, (The ty^iicul Tribally Controlled Community College Curriculum 
ofifer.<; a sul>stantial range of vocational technical training opportunities.) Haskell 
Indian Junior ('ollese (IIIJC) continues to offer some vocational training 
coiirsfs and additional technical courses will he added on a needs basis. It is 
anticipated that HIJC will be able to accommodate more applicants In the voca- 
tional technical field within their estimated enrollment for fiscal year 1983 by ex- 
ercising more sel^tivity in approving students. 

Similar training opportunities are also being offered through the Employment 
Assistance and Job Training-Placement Program of the Bureau. Train^pg oppor- 
tunities are offered at locations on or near reservations rather than at remote 
urban location centers which has characterized most of the training of this pro- 
gram in the past. 

The unit cost of operating an institution to offer duplicative type vocational 
courses is considered not to be cost effective. Therefore. It is proposed to close 
out the academic programs at SIPI in fiscal year 1982. Alternative uses for this 
facility are being considered, and the facility will be utilized in fiscal year 1983. 

A decision has been made not to admit freshmen at Intermountain and Mt. 
Edgecumbe in fiscal year 1983. This decision is being transmitted to the appro- 
priate Area Education Program Administrator, and the tribes should receive 
similar notification no later than March 1, 1982. 

A thorough review will be comp:eted of the remaining six boarding schools 
in fiscal year 19.S2 and there will be an opportunity for all tribes to respond 
to any proposed policy changes regarding boarding schools. This should be 
completed by May 1, 1982. 

In fiscal year 19*^. implementation p^ans for the closure of Mt. Edgecumbe 
and Intermountain will be completed and disseminated to proper officials as early 
in the school year as possible. November 1, 1982 is the anticipated deadline. 

Analysis of the !)oarding school population is expected to be completed and 
proposals made for additional closures effective in fiscal year 1984 (the^ 1983-84 ' 
school year). 

The followintr time frame is recommended for boarding school phase-out 
if all boarding schools are eventually to be closed : 

Phase I : (To close at the end of the 1981-82 school year) Concho, Wahpeton. 
Phase II: (To close at the end of the 1982-83 school year) Intermountain,^ 
Mt. Edgecumbe. 

* "Phase III: (To close at the end of the 1983-84 school year) Sequoyah, 
Flandreau. ♦ - 

Phase IV : (To clo^e at the end of the 1984-85 school year) Phoenix. 
f*hase V: (To remain open until such time that other alternatives are avail- 
able to meet needs of children in ORBS) Chemawa, Riverside, Sherman. 
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This recommendation is based on many factors. However, a prime consldera- 
tlon is the condition of the facilities. 

The placement of students must be the primary consideration in any closure 
process. The following, analysis is an estimate : 



Public school Contract/BIA day Periphtral dorm 



Othtr ORBS 



Phast I : 

Wahpeton 

Concho 

Phast II: 

Inttrmcuntain 

Mount EdfKumbt... 
Phast III: 

Fitndrtau 

Stquoyah 

Phast lV:Photnlx 

Phast V: 

Chemawa 

Rivtrsldt 

Shtrmtn 



143 
94 

251 
271 . 

260 
137 
300 



116 . 
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160 



75 

"60". 



10 
30 



168 
78 

31 
15 
115 
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If these three remaining schools close, the assumption wc^uld be that tfie vast 
majority of the students would go to public schools. Some students would have 
BIA day or contract schools available in theii- home areas and would attend 
them. " V 

The analysis assumes that all the children attending a particular off-rrserva-' 
tion boarding school win go to another school and that the majority of the dis- 
placed students would attend public schools. However, a large number of students 
are social referrals and do not have parents and/or homes which would afford 
them the opportunity to attend day schools. 

As an example of "social referrals." approximately 250 pupils up to 15 years 
old and from 13 different reservations attend Wahpeton Indian School. Eighty- 
five percent of these pupils were referred to this school for what the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs terms "social reasons.** These include chronic truancy in other 
Hchool systems, single parents unable to provide a minimally secure home en- 
vironment, and delinquents attending in accordance with court orders. It is true 
that Bureau, and in some instances, public agency social workers, will need to 
work diligently to obtain and sul)se(iuently supervise alternative placements for 
thf)se children who cannot return to their own families. It is also true that many 
children who can return home will need#social services follow-up visits in order 
to facilitate child and family adjustmeiit. Until a firm plan is made for each child 
in need of alternate placement, it is nof possible for us lo provide a related place- 
ment cost estimate. This is because the needs of and resources available to each 
child must be individually reviewed and a decision made as to a return home or 
a placement elsewhere. X 

Another very important consideration is the problems which have confronted 
Indian children in pul)lic schools. According to a 1978 survey of off- reservation 
l>oarding schools, at least 70 percent of the students enrolled in these schools 
have previously been enrolled in public .schools. Tribal contract schools — as they 
increase in number and develop quality programs — will, in time, provide more* 
viable alternatives and lessen the need for boarding schools. 

It is our intention that in accordance with the OflRce of, Indian Education Pro- 
grams policies (25 CFR Part 31a), tribal consultation will be carried out as fully 
as possible. Because the decision to phase out off-reservation boarding school 
programs would impact^iost tribes, we plan to conduct field hearings in the most 
heavily impacted areas with any proposed changes to be provided in writing for 
tribal comment. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 
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To: Director, Office of Indian Education Program, Anadarko Area Director; 

Anadarko Area Education Prograjft Administrator, Muskogee Area Director. 
From: Deputy Assistant Secretary-^lndian Affairs (Operations). 
Subject : Closure of Concho Boarding School. 

The closure of Concho Boarding Saiool is scheduled for completion by June 15, 
1982. Accordingly, you are directed to take the following actions : 

I. Concerning the student enrollment : 

1. Parents of Indian students attending Concho will be notified by the Anadarko 
Area Education Program Administrator that the schood will close at the end 
of May 1982. Such notification shaU be made to parents and guardians, in writ- 
ii^g, no later than March 1, 1982 and shaU include other educational alternatives 
available to Students. 

2. Students at Conchq shall be given- priority placement at other Bureau schools 
in accordance* with the expressed preferences of parents and guardians. 

3. The Anadarko Area Education Office shall develop by February 26, 1982 a 
student transfer Plan. Such a plan Is to Include the stated preferences of students, 
parents and guardians, plans for the transfer of records to the target school, and 
provision for the necessary social services for those students and families re- 
quiring them. 

4. The Anadarko Area Education Office wlU repori: to the Director, Office of 
Indian Education Programs on a bi-monthly basis (every two weeks), begin- 
ning March 15, 1982, on the placement of students. This report will show the 
number of students In the following placement cat^ories:- 

a. other BIA schools, 

b. public schools, 

c. peripheral dorms, 

d. contract or parochial schools, 

e. ••other." 

f. unaccounted for. , ^, ... 
5 Social workers from the local BIA Social Services wlU work directly with 

fauiiUes in making satisfactory plans f«r the students. This may include 
assistance in helping the f amUy and the student naake the necessary adjustment 
when the student is i;eturned to the home or In the placement of the student 

^^6^ Studen^s^ wm be encouraged to enroll in schools in their home communlUes 
whenever possible in keeping with Bureau policy but assistance will be given 
to those who retiuire another Bureau residential school or a dormitory placement. 
'7. The Anadarko Area Education Office will work closely with the target public 

**^8!^ When^fnd^^tf^ consideration wlU be given to boarding schools outside the 
State of Oklahoma. 

II. Concerning Personnel: u u ik lOfto on 

1. The Muskogee Area Personnel Office shall develop, by March 15, 198^, an 
action plan which will Include the following : „„f>,^, 
a. A memo to the Office of Indian Education Programs requesting author- 
ity to conduct a total reduction-ln-force for the Concho Indian bchool. inis 

''b'i%'eTterVnotm^^^^^^ a reducUon-in-force to be Issued to aU em- 

^^^c'The^om^U^^^^^^^^^ for the RIF shaU be^e Concho I n^an School. 

d. A schedule of meetings with the Personnel Officer from Muskogee Area 
Placement Office and Union Officials. 

e. Assistance to employees in finding new employment. i^rtivldnally 
f Counseling of employees concerning RIF procedures *th l^d^v^f "^^^^^ 

and In groups depending on the need. Action plan must Include Provisions, 
including the names of personnel who will conduct the sessions, for presen- 
tations on the following topics : 

(1) Reductlon-In-Force Procedures 

(2) Displaced Employee Program 

(3) Health Insurance 

(4) Life Insurance 

(5) Injury Compensation Benefiti^^-^ 

(6) Leave v 

(7) Moving Expenses ^ . . 

(8) Pay : Compensatory Time, Annual Leave Lump Sum payment, etc. 
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(9) Reinstatement In the Federal Service 

(10) Retirement— Optional, Disability, Early-Out, etc. 

(11) Severance Pay 

(12) Unemployment Compensation 

2. The action plan shall call for the placement or separation of all employee! 
by June 15, 1982. 

3. The Union is to be kept informed on all actions. As soon as the authority 
for the RIF is received by the Area, the Union shall be notified and given time 
for comment. 

4. The Concho School will make available to all employees all possible resources 
to aid In their efforts to seek new employment. These should include : 

a. Typist to assist with preparation of SF-171's for other employment. 

b. Reproduction equipment to make copies of applications for employees. 

c. Access to telephone to call personnel' staff in the Area Office relative to 
personnel matters. , 

d. Permission for visits to the Area Office relative to personal matters when 
such a visit is considered essential. 

m*%poiicerning academic, recreation, dormitory, kitchen, farm and mainte- 
nance l)roperty, equipment aud supplies : 

1. At Concho, first priority shall be given to distribution on a need basis to thete 
remaining schools administered by the Anadarko Area Education Office # 

2. Second priority should be given to distribution to those schools administered 
by the Muskogee Area EducaUon Office. Third priority shall be given to Bureau 
schools In other areas. All remaining property, equipment and supplies deter- 
mined excess or surplus should be disposed of through fstablished procedures 
tt) other Federal agencies, or the general public pei^41 CFR Chapter 101, Sub- 
chapter H, and imiplementlng Departmental and Bureau directives. 

3. Property, equipment and supplies needed to maintain Concho until final dis- 
position should be made per the above priorities. 

ly. Concerning remaining student activities funds : 

For Concho, these funds should be distributed to the Riverside Boarding School. 

V. Concerning 1982 IMPL funds : 

For Concho the funds may be used for maintenance and security until final dis- 
tribution is made of real property and facilities. 

VI. Concerning any existing livestock and crops : 

These should be disposed of according to applicable procedures for public sale 
and the proceeds, if any, deposited into accounts from which originally acquired 
or into the U.S. Treasury's miscellaneous account, if originaly acquired with ap- 
propriated funds. The Muskogee Area Director will ensure that adequate and 
timely notice of public sales are provided to appropriate officials of the various 
tribes. 

VIIL Concerning real property : 

All real property at Concho shall be disposed of through the Andarko and Mus- 
kogee Area Directors In accordance with applicable Federal, Departmental, and 
Bureau property management regulations and directives. 

VIII. Concerning implementing closure actions : 

1. The Director of Indian Education Programs and the Anadarko Area Educa- 
tion Program Administrator are responsible for the programmatic aspects of 
closure including the transfer of students and the equitable distribution of 
student activity funds. 

2. The Anadarko and Muskogee Area Directors and the Director of Indian 
Education Programs will appoint one official to coordinate all activities associ- 
ated w-ith the scliool closure and related property and other resource dispositions. 
One official at the Washington Office location of the Office of Indian Education 
I rograms and one from the Bureau of Indian Affairs is also designated to pro- 
vide Central Office coordination. A listing of the designees appears at the end of 
this memo. 

. ^^^^^J:^: ^ detailed Facility Management Plan toust be submitted 

to the OIEP. This must include (as a minimum) : 

a. a determination of who will receive the property after closure and how 
long the g()vernment needs to maintain the property before it is released to 
the new owner. 

b. provision for maintenance of grounds after school is closed 
^i^^j!!!"" ^^"j^^erizing the buildings (if the government maintains 

control of the property into the fall and winter months). 
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d. provision for boarding up windows to prevent vandalisnr^^ * 

e. provision for night watchmen to prevent vandalisna and fire. 

f. provision of maintenance foreman and maintenance man position until 
the properly ig^ relinquished. 

g. provision for keeping all equipment used for facility management until 
' the final disposition of the property. 

CONTACT POINTS FOB THE CL08UBE OF CONCHO 

Education 

Responsible Persons : ' 
% I. Director's Offit^e.—^. Gahe Paxton, Jr., Acting Director, OIEP. 

II. Anad4irko Area Education Office. — Dan Salimaunt, Anadarko Area Educa- 
tion Program Administrator. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

I. Assistant Secretary — Indian Affairs {Operations). — Charles Carter, Chief, 
Property Management. 

II. Anadarko Area Office. — Area Property and Supply Officer. 

III. Muskogee Ana C^flice. — Area Property and Supply pfficer. Area Personnel 
Officer. 



U.S. Depaetment op the Intebiob, 

BuBEAU OF Indian Affaibs, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1982. 
Indian Education Code 504 • 

Memorandum 

To: Director, Office of Indian Education Programs, Aberdeen Area Director; 

Aberdeen Area Education Program Administrator. 
From: Deputy Assistant Secretary— Indian Affairs (Operations). 
Subject : Closure of Wahpetou Boarding School. 

The closure of Wahpeton Boarding School is scheduled for completion by 
June 15, 1982. Accordingly, you are directed to take the following actions : 

I. Concerning the student enrollment: 

1. Parents of Indian students attending Wahpeton will be notified by the Aber- 
deen Area Education Program Administrator that the school will close at the end 
of May 1982. «uch notification shall be made to parents and guardians, in writing, 
no later than March 1, 1982 and shall include other educational alterpatlves 
available to students. ^ 

2. Students at Wahpeton shall be given priority placement at other Bureau 
scliools in accordance with the expressed preferences of parents and guardians. 

3. The Aberdeen Area Education Office shall develop by February 26, 1982 a 
student transfer plan. Such a plan Is to include the stated preferences of students, 
parents and guardians, plans for the transfer of records to the target school and 
provision for the necessary social services for those students and families requir- 
ing them. 

4. The Aberdeen Area Education Office will report to the Director, Office of 
Indian Education Programs on a bimonthly basis (every two weeks), beginning 
March 15, 1982. on the placement of students. This report will show the number 
of students in tjie following placement categories : 

a. other BIA schools, 
5i b. public schools, ^ 
^ c. peripheral dorms, 

d. contract or parochial schools, * 

e. "other," 

f. unaccounted for. 

5. Social workers from the local BIA Social Services will work directly with 
'amines in making satisfactory plans for the students. This may Include asslst- 
a^ice In helping the family and the student make the necessary adjustment when 
the student is returned to the home or In the placement of the student in a foster 
home. 

6. Students will be encouraged to enroll in schools In their home communities 
whenever possible in keeping with Bureau policy but assistance will be given to 
those who require another Bureau residential school or a dormitory placement. 
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7. The Aberdeen Area Education Office will work closely with the target public 
schools in theare^. 

8. When indicated, consideration will be given to boarding schools outside the 
State of North Dakota. 

ft. Coucerulng Personnel : 

1. The Aberdeen Area Personnel Office shall develop, by March 15, 1982, an 
action plan which will include the following : 

a. A memo to tlie Office of Indian JBd^ucation Programs requesting authority 
to conduct a total reduction-iii-force for the Wahpeton Indian School. This 
is to be sent by March 15, 1982. ^ - 

b. A letter of notification of a reduction-in-force to be issued to all employ- 
ees by March 30, 1982. 

c. The Competitive Area for the RIF shaU be the Wahpeton Indian 
School. * 

d. A schedule of meetings with the Personnel Officer from Aberdeen Area 
Placement Office and Union Officials. 

e. Assistance to employees in finding n%w employment. > 

f. Counseling of employees concerning RIF procedures, both individually 
and In groups depending on the need. Action plan must include provisions, 
inolnding the names of personnel who will conduct tl;ejessions, for presenta- 
tions on the following topics : 

(1) Reduction-Iu-Force Procedures 

(2) Displaced Employee Program 

(3) Health Insurance 

(4) Life Insurance 

^ (5) Injury Compensatiou Benefits 
/ (6) Leave 

(7) Moving Expenses 

(8) Pay;: Compensatory Time, Annual Leave Lump Sum payment, etc. 

(9) Reinstatement in the Federal Service ^ 

(10) Retirement— Optional, Disability, Early-Out, etc. 

(11) Severance Pay 

(12) Fnemployment Compensation 

2. The action plan shall call for the placement or separation of all employees 
by June 15, 1982. 

The Union is to be kept informed on all actions. As soon as the authority 
for tho RIF Is received by the Area, the Union shall be notified and given time 
for comment. 

4. Wahpeton Indian School will make available to all employees all possible 
resources to aid in their efforts to seek new employment. These should include; 

a. Typist to assist with preparation of SF-171's for other employment. 

b. Reproduction equipment to make copies of applications for employees. 

c. Access to telephone to call personnel staff In the Area Office relative to 
personnel matters. 

d. Permission for vlsits"^ to the Area Office relative to personnel matters 
when such a visit is considered essential. 

III. Concerning academic, recreation, dormitory, kitchen, farm and mainte- 
nance pr'M>erty. efjuipment and supplies : 

1. At Wahpeton, first priority shall be given to distribution on a need basis 
to the remaining: schools administered by the Aberdeen Arpa Education Office. 

2. Second priority shall be given to Bureau schools In other areas. AH remain- 
ing property, equipment and supplies determined excess or surplus should be 
disposed of through established procedures to other Federal agencies, or the 
general pui»lic per 41 CB^R Chapter 101, Subchapter H, and Implementing Depart- 
mental and Bureau directives. 

3. Property, equipment and supplies needed to maintain Wahpeton until final 
disposition of the real prdperty should be, retained and final disposition should 
be made per the abQve priorities. 

IV. Concerning renifrinwig ^tnd^nt activity funds : 

For Wahpeton. these funds should Ke distributed proportionally to all schools 
administered by the Alienleen Area Education Office and the Aberdeen Agency 
Education Offices based on the student counts in the spring of 1982. ' ^ 
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V. Concerning FY 1982 IMPL funds : 

For Wahpeton the funds may be used for maintenance and security until final 
distributimi is made of real property and facilities. 

VI. Concefnin^ ally existing livestock and crops : 

These shmild be disposed of according to applicable procedures for public sale 
and the proceeds, if any, deposited into accounts from which originally acquired 
or into the U.S. Treasury's miscellaneous account. If originally acquired with 
appropriated funds. The Aberdeen Area Director will ensure that adequate and 
timely notice of public sales are provided to appropriate oflacials of the various 
tribes. 

VII. Concerning real property : 

All real property at Wahpeton shall be disposed of through the Aberdeen Area 
Director in accordance with applicable Federal, Departmental, and Bureau 
property management regulations and directives. ^ 

VIII. Concerning implementing closure actions : 

1. The Director of Indian Education Programs and the Aberdeen Area Edu- 
cation Program Administrator are responsible for the programmatic aspects 
of closure including the transfer of students and the equitable distribution of 
student activity funds. 

The Aberdeen Area Director and the Director of Indian Education Pro- 
grams will appoint one official to coordinate all activities associated with the 
school closure and related property and other resource dispositions. One official 
at the Washington Office location of the Office of Indian Education Programs 
and one from the Bureau of Indian Affairs is also designated to provide Central 
Office coordination. .\ listing of the designees appears at the end of this memo. 

3. By May 15, 1982, a detailed Facility Management Plan must be submitted 
to the OIKP. T^>l8 mu-t include : fas a minimum) : 

a. a determination of who will receive the property after closure and 
how long the government needs to maintain the property before it is re- 
leased to the new owner. 

b. provision for maintenance of grounds after school is closed, 

c. provision for winterizing the buildings (if the government maintains 
control of the property into the "^11 and winter n?onths.) 

d. provision for boarding up windows to prevent vandalism. ^ 

e. provision for night watchmen to prevent vandalism and fire, 

f. provision of maintenance foreman und maintenance man position until 
the property is relinquished. 

g. prf)vision for keeping all eouipment';used for facility management until 
the final disposition of the property. 

^ CONTACT POINTS E^B THE CLOSURE OP WAHPETON 

Education: 

Responsible Persons: 

I. Director's Oi?7re.— S. Gabe Paiton, Jr., Acting Director, OIEP. 

II. Aberdeen Area Office. — Harry Eagle Bull, Aberdeen Area Education Pro- 
gram Administrator. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

I. Assistant Secretary — Indian Affairs {Operations). — Charles Carter, Chief, 
Property Management. 

II. .\herdcen .\rea Office. — Ared Property and Supply officer, Area Pesonnel 
( )fficer. 

Senatoi* Andrews. We appreciate your testimony. We appreciate 
your coming here. 

I have a prepared statement from Senator Boren, who would have 
liked to have been here, but had a conflict, and that will be inserted in 
the record. 
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[The statement follows:] 

PnciPAitED Statement of Senator David L. Boren 

Mr. (*hairinan : •! appret^iate this opportunit.v to present my views to the 
Senate Sele<»t CN)iunuttt'e on Indian Affairs rt^jfurding tlie announced intentions 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to cU)Se (N)noho Indian School in Oklahoma. 

Kor Kome time I have t>een (»oni'erned witli tlie manner in whicli the BIx\ is 
closing our Indian tK)arding schools in Oklahoma. While I feel there is much 
that can be done to improve the operations of all the Iwmrding .schools in the 
Bureau's system. I am not tx)nvinctxl the Bureau itself knows what it plans to 
do with the children who are displaced by these closings. 

To that end, I would like to express my own h >pe that the Congress will ex- 
plore alternatives to actually closing facilities like Concho. I personally feel 
we should consider the possibility of converting schools like Concho into residen- 
tial dormitories with the children being permitted to attend pul lie gchoo's in 
the local community. This model has worked well at .several locations in 
Oklahoma, and I believe it may be a very practical alteniative to the more 
radical step of closing tlie C\)ncho facility completely. 

I u-ant to a.s^ure this committee of my willingness to work with you in con- 
sidering alternatives in this matter. I know you share \Wtli me a desire to make 
certain tljat Indian children are given the opiwrtunity to receive a quality 
education. 

^ ' Senator An'drkws. I would like to now, Mr. Secretary, recognize my 
^ colleague, Congressman Dorgan, who has, as I understand, a state- 
* ment for the conmiittee. 

Coiigre.ssman Dorgan, good to have you here. 

Mr. DoROAX. Thank yon. Senator. 

Senator Andrkws. I apologize for the delay but I am sure you en- 
joyed li.s-tening to the testimony as much as we iid. 
Air. I)()RG.\x. This seat is warm. 

Senator Axdrfavs. We run a rough and a tough place. 
Somebody asked me what is the difference between the Senate and 
the House, and I said, ''Well, the same zoo, different cage." 
OK, go ah-ead. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON DORGAN, A tJ.S. REPREsteATIVE 
V FROM THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

^HiU-JE^GAX. Well, Senator, thank vou very nuich**for allowing me 
to present some testimony. 

Let me commend you personally, and also this panel for holding 
these hearings. I thmk that to allow a decision like the one that has 
been Hiade by the HI A to close the Wahpeton School, to go forth with- 
out this kmd of an inquiry ^vould be a gerious nii.stake. I really ap- 
preciate your ^villingness, and also the willingness of the panel, to 
hold a public discussion. 

And I \vas getting some very uneasy feelings standing inthe back 
ot this room listening to the testimony. I think ^yhen you m^fe^^le- 
cision, and the decision is clear, and you have the facts and statistics 
to support it, you can support it with confidence. 

It IS clear to me, based on the testimony that I heard this morning 
tha , No. 1, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has made a wrong decision 
with respect to the closing. And, Xo. 2, they cannot support it. I think 
they are uncomfortable. 

i would like to tell you that my concern is not that the school is in 
Wahpeton. I would feel the same way about this issue if the school 
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was in Watertown, S. Dak. My concern is that we have some young 
Indian children who are going to fall through a safety net here, and 
I think that you pinpointed in your questioning of .the BIA officials 
precisely what the problem is. The probleai^ that fourth and fifth 
grade young Indian boys and girls, who are now going to a boarding 
school, will not have a boarding school to go to when the school in 
Wahpeton is closed. 

I have gathered some information, and I would like to, very briefly, 
highlight it. 

The question of cost. If you are going to close some schools, it seems 
to me, you ought to close schools that are probably the least efficient 
schools, and try and use your budget in the most efficient way that you 
can, j 

The numbers- that I have put together show tl>^it the Wahpeton 
School is the most cost -efficient school in the enti^BIA system. Now, 
I asked the BIA for some cost figures and^tiiej^ do not seem to have a 
calculator down there to make the divisions, but I did get some aggre- 
gate cost figures and just divided that by the average daily admissions 
and came up with a cost per student. The cost per student shows that 
the Wahpeton School is the most cost -efficient in the entire system. 

It shows that per stuclpnf costs at Wahpeton were $5,051 based on 
the amount of money the BIA sent tqjne that it cost to run that school, 
and the cost, for example, for MounfHEdgecumbe, Alaska is $7,625 ; and 
$6,052 for Intermountain, Utah. But the point is if you rank all the 
schools, the most cost -efficient school, based on the budget figures sub- 
mitted by the BIA. divided by the number of students in that school, 
is Wahpeton. N. Dak. 

Incidentally, the third most co.st -efficient school is the one in Okla- 
homa that is also proposed for closing. So, I don^ think the decision 
was made on cost-efficienov, or on budget considerations. 

The question of educatmn quality. We talked to an official in the 
Aberdeen District in the BIA education program, and he told us that, 
in his oninion. Wahpeton is one of the best schools for quality educa- 
tion in the entire BIA system. 

We talked to an official in the BI A's title I office in Washington, who 
said : "The Wahpeton staff and teachers have perhaps one of the finest 
reputations in all the Indian schools." » 

A study of achievement levels in the Aberdeen District showed that 
of t\9 schools. Wahi)eton had the third bevSt record. It had the third 
highest percentage of students achieving above the national average. 

From 1076 to 1980, Wahpeton attained one of the regions' best rec- 
ords in reducing the percentage of students going below the national 
average. So, certainly the decision to close Wahpeton was not based 
on educational quality. 

If^t had been based on cost. Wohpeton would not have been closed. 
If it would have l)een based on the question of educational quality, 
Wahpeton would not be targeted for closing. 

Xow, facilities. I fhink^hat the chairman has indicated, through his 
quevstioning. tl^iat the facilities at Wahpeton are excellent. 

I visited the Wahpeton facilities. The facilities have been built be- 
tween 1060 and 1072. They are good facilities. Every member of the 
congressional delegation from our State has visited those facilities. The 
head of BIA has not, but if the BIA suggests that that school needs 
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tremendous investincnt in now fiuulities, ho is just wrong. The facilities 



tnicnt m now xnci 
are in good sha{)e. 

10 BIA ohiinis tp 



Enrolhnont. Tho BIA ohiinis tporo is declining enrolhnont. A hiring 
f roe/0, in fact, has pro von tod tho school from hiring staff, and the hick 
of hoing ahlv to hiro staff has provontod onrollniont from going up. 
In fai-t. thori' Is a waiting list of studonts that wouhl bo acco])tod in 
Wahpoton if thov woro aHowod to hiro tho needed teachers. 

So, I think that tho issue raised bv tho HI A here re[)resents nonsense. 
From a (jualitv standpoint, Wahpoton is an excellent sc hooL It ranks 
near tho top. From a cost-efficiencv standpoint, Wahpoton is an excel- 
h»nt M'liooL It is the most cost -efficient in the entire system. 

From a facility standpoint, Wah])eton is an excellent school. It has 
good facilities. 

The fact is s()molK)dy made a jmlgment that is wrong, and t;hey can- 
not support it. and they are damn nervous about it, 

I think to close that Wahpoton School is ji^t an outrage. Again, I 
am not talking idK)Ut tho aggregate budget miirK^M's, I agree that we 
have to cut back on s{)me budget items in I h\ Government, but let's 
make cuts that aio smart. Ix»t\s cut out that wliVtrisn't working. Let's 
cut out that which is wasting, but let's koo]) that which is working. 
I think tho Wahpoton School is an example of an Indian school that 
works and works well. 

That school in Wahpoton was founded In 1908, That is a long time 
ago, and it has boon operating for yoai*s and years and years without 
interruption b(»causc wo understand wb have ar^ obligation to T)rovide 
rc>idontial educational facilities. I think to come along now, uytKe 
year IDs-J. and say wo are going to close a cou])le of them, and i|fftliave 
justification, and not have tho kind of backgroimd necessary to sup- 
port tluM'lnsing. is really a disservice to the native AnuM-icans. It under 
cuts our responsibility to provide a good quality education [)rogram, 
which includes Indian boarding schools, such as the one we find at 
W^dipoton, \ 

.Vnd. again. Senator. I want to (»onunond the panel. I ho[)C that you 
and I and t heather mombors of this panel, and other people who care 
about this scl^ol. and other Indian Imarding schools can fight every 
inch of tho way to persuade tho BIA to change its mind on a decision 
that, in my opinion, was fundamentally wrong from the start. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator AxbHKws, Thank you very mui»h. Congressman. 
Your pn^pared statement will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

[The statement follows:] 

pRFrARKD .St aTKMKNT OF NiiliKSS M A N RyRON' L. DoROAN OF XORTII DAKOTA 

Mr Chairman, thank yon for this ()i)iM)rtnnit.v to spealc to fhis important 
( ornrnitteo uImhU riie WaiipotDH Indian Sciiooj in niy iionio state nf XortJi Dakota. 

The Wahpoton Sciiool. as you know, is on riie Rnrean of Indian Affairs' U.st 
for rlo^inji in \hv next school year. 

I ha\e pcrsouaUy vi^{t(»d fho Waiipoton School. I left with a feeling of pride 
and a<<'nniplishrn<'nt a fcolinji tliftt the taxpayers' money, is In^ng well-spent 
and a tVfdinji that the stu<h»nts will hoconu' produeti\-o and happy member.s of 
soci^'ty. 

i. *l rhcreforc think it is a shame to dose a school that is henefittinpj Xorth 
Dakota and rlic nation a school tliat only spends an amount equal to three 
minutes of Defense Department expenditures every year — a sctiool that has 
the lowest cost per pupil ratio in the entire BIA system. 
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l*lease allow me to expand on Wahpeton. As I said, It Is the most cost-efladent 
school In the system. A BIA analysis of costs shows that Wahpeton has been 
the cheapest school to operate for the last two years. Per student costs at 
Wahpeton are $5,051 In 19H2. Costs at othei?? schools ranged up to $7,626 for 
Mt. Kdgecumbe. Alaska, and to $6,052 for Intermountaln, Utah. The Wahpeton 
Indian School was $300 a student cheaper than the next least expensive scKool 
in rhoenlx. Arizona. 

The Wahpeton School Is educationally top-notch. The head of the Aberdeen 
District a)f the BIA's education programs says the Wahpeton School Is one of 
the beat uuality education schools In the entire BIA system. Even the BIA's 
Title I office here In Washington says Wahpeton's staff and teachers have per- 
haps the finest reputation of all the Indian schools. 

A study of achievement levels In the Aberdeen District showed that of 39 
schools. Wahpeton has the third best record. The Wahpeton School had the 
third highest percentage of students scoring above the national average In 1&80. 
And from 1016 to 1980, the Wahpeton School achieved one of the region's best 
records in reducing the percentage of students scoring below the national 
average. 

The entire community In the Wahpeton area. In the southeast comer of 
North Dakota, Is behind the school. Most of the region's tribes have Issued 
fiinuul rci-ommendutlons of support. Some of these tribes Include the Standing 
Koik Sioux, the Turtle Mountain Chlppewas, the Red Lake Band of Chlppewas 
in Minnesota, the Omaha Nebraska Tribe, the Stockbridge-Munsee Community 
of Mohicans in Wisconsin, the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska and the Great 
Sioux Nation. 

Now. we hear that the BIA wants to close the Wahpeton School because It 
claims fa<-lllties are among the worst. There is no justification for this claim. 
During my visit to tlie school I found the school and dorm facilities, built 
froui ilMH to IDT'J. to be in excellent condition. 

Tlie Wahpeton Sc1um)1 has been criticized for Its location. However, other 
Indian sch«M)ls like Klandreau. South Dakota, are not on reservations. Wahpeton 
is the only boarding school In North Dakota and Minnesota, two states with 
large Indian populations. 

The school is providing a valuable .service to students who are having serious 
aitliculties in their home environments and there would simply be no other 
place for them to go. 

In fact, there is a waiting list of about 25 to 30 students that the Wahpeton 
School would accei)t if a hiring freeze were lifted on adding additional staff. 

In short, the Wahpeton School is an Impressive success. To close It down 
defies all logic. 

Tliank you for your time. I appreciate the opportunity to present my views 
to this distinguished panel today. 

Senator Andrews. We have Gov. Allen Olson from the State here. 

Governor, we would be glad to hear >'Our statement. Let me explain 
one of the problems I have. There is a vote goinf^ on over in the Sen- 
ate, and if vou could hold off for about 5 minutes for a 5-minute recess? 

(Governor Olson'. It would be wonderful. I want to make my presen- 
tation to vou. Senator, 

Senator Axut^EWs. Great, Well, why don't we hold off for a 5-minute 
recess. I will do my thing. 

The (^ouunittee is in recess for 5 minutes, 

[Short recess.] 

Senator Andrews. The committee is reconvened. 

The committee is fortunate to have before it the Governor of the 
State of Xorth Dakota, a competent gentlemen and a very long-time 
friend of mine. (iov. Allen Ohon. From his experience as attorney 
i^eneral for the State, I am sure he brings a good deal of insight of the 
legal ramifications of these closures. 

In his concern for the people of Xorth Dirkota, I think he is going 
to have a good deal to add. 
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Governor Olson, it is a privilcore to liave you here. Welcome to the 
committee, and we will be glad to hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN OLSON, GOVEENOR OF THE STATE OF 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Governor Olson. Senator, I think you know what a pleasure it is 
for me to appear before you, as a r.S.*^Senator, one of the most distin- 
guished citizens, aind it i.s my pleasure, especially this morning, to bo 
here to support the school at Walipeton. 

I am not going to recite or reiterate the statistics, the facts that no 
doubt are available to the committee. I am going to speak a little more 
philosophically and from a firsthand pei*sonal experience that I had 
about a month or so ago in a personal visit to the school at Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., and bccaiftse of my background in politics and as a trial law- 
yer, I place a gi-eatM^l of stock in visiting with the people affected by 
any action, and seein? for myself the ramifications of actions contem- 
plated in the public arena. / 

So, I liad that opporfuai^, Senator> and it was verv revealing. I had 
no doubt upon having had that opportunity to speak with the faculty 
and staff, and tlie strong supporters in the Wahpeton community for 
the school there having had an opportunity to tour facilities to see 
for myself that those facilities are well kept, which is a clear indica- 
tion of the respect of the staff, and also the shidents at the Indian 
school at Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

So, I have a brief prepared statement that I would just as soon give 
to you and respond to any questions you may have. 

Senator Andrews. Governor, it wdl appear in full in the record and 
you ca,!^ summarize or add to it, whatever you wish. 

[The statement follows :] 

Prepared Statement of Governor Allen Olson of North Dakota 

Mr. CUairman, I am pleased that you are holding this oversight hearing on the 
proposed elo.sing of the Wahpeton Indian School. I appreciate this opportunity 
to make my views known. 

This school has an enviable reco-rd of educating many Native American young- 
sters who would never otherwise have a proper educational environment. It cer- 
tainly should not be abruptly closed unless the Bureau of Indian Affairs has made 
adequate plans for what wiU happen to those children. From what I know of the 
situation, there are no such plans. 

Mr. Chairman. I believe in the general philo.sophical target of the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's reduction of Federal .spending. But surely more thought and more 
planning should be done before this facility can be closed without plan.s for the 
future of the students. 

^ It ij; my understanding that spokesmen from the BIA have not identified how 

they plan to take care of these youngsters. They deserve the opportunity of this 
hearing to make their plans known. I hope this Committee will be aware of my 
awareness of the acute needs of these 200-plus young Indian.s. I want to know 
how the BIA intends to take care of the problem. 

Mr. Chairman, my administration will work with you in determining where we 
go from here, in the event the .shutdown of the .school i.s irreversible. This matter 
i.s in good hands, and I wiU follow the judgment of this Committee. 

Thank you. 

Governor Olson. I think this is a proper way. As a chief executive, 
I understands and especially under the present circumstances in our 
State and in this country, the need to cut back on public expenditures 
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to the extent that we ean, and where appropriate, but in the delibera- 
tive process that we have devised in this country, it is also appropriate 
for the legislative bodies to respond and react. I think liere, you have 
the opportunity to see the consequences that would occur if this school 
were closed, and that is that it does respond to a particular problem. 
It crosses State lines in receiving Indian children from all across the 
Midwest, and, in fact, from across the country. I liad the personal 
experience of nu'eting sonu^ at the students from Washington, South 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, and North Dakota. They reflect a prob- 
lem, that in one way or another would be responded to either by the 
States or the local communities, and that would entail a public cost. 

So, in effect, by closing a school, one that has proven itself to be able 
to respond to this problem in a most efficient way, we would not l:e doing 
away with the problem. That general problem would still exist, and 
It would be responded to, and it would absorb public funds, and I 
would most strongly say. Senator, that I believe that this school should 
reuuiin open, not just because it is located in my State, but because it 
really does do a marvelous job of responding to a real need. I think that 
is the final test. 

Seiuitor AximKws. Thank you, Governor, for an excel 1 eh t statement. 

(loveruor, as the chief executive of North Dakota, let me a.sk you a 
few questions, ^'ou know the Wahpeton area as well as I do. Are these 
buihlmgs — is this physical plant well maintained and up-to-date, or 
is it in a crumbling situation that you might have inferred from the 
lest iuu)n^:^ that they have to spend all kinds of money to update it? 
^ (lovernor Olson. It could certainly be more up-to-date, an accurate 
response, but it is well uuiintained and there is a very direct pride, and 
not, just in the people directly associateil with the school itself. Sen- 
ator, but with the eouuuunity. There is support and assistance. There 
are relatively iu»w facilities, hut there are also old facilities, but which 
we know must be nuiiutained. 

We have in nuiny of our outstanding colleges and universities build- 
ings that are .")(> years old, but they are well uuiintained, and they are 
serviceable, and they are part of the institutional pmgrams that are 
uuiintained there. So, my reaction to any (pu'Stion about the facilities 
themselves at the Indian school at Wahpeton would be that they 
appeared to uu^ to be well uuiintained and serviceable and clearly able 
to take care of programs that aix» carried out there. 

Setuitor Andrkws. In fact, we ascertained earlier in the hearing 
before you were able to be lie;:e, (lOvernor, that the buildings that are 
used for the educational anyTdormitory purposes of the children have 
all been built since 10()0. The older'buildmg is the one where the 
superintendent and some of the BI A employees work, and that is not 
the first priority of concern for this group. The superintendent and 
the other oflicials arc ade{puitcly taken care of. But it is a modern 
facility, and it does compare, would you say, favorably with the pub- 
lic school facilities on average across the State of Nortel Dakota? 

(lOvernor Oi.son. Ves, it compares favorably with an average. I 
think you and I perhaps understand that as well as anyone liaving 
traveled the State frequently, and being in many of our schools and 
institutions in the State that, yes, it compares very favorably. 
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Senator Andrews. (lovernor, one final observation; you, as chief 
executive, of the State, what iy your observation of the acceptance 
of this school and its interrelationship with the community, and the 
area around there ^ Is this known as a good institution or is it, as you 
mi^ht say, a problem institution ^ - - 

Governor Olson. Biused on my ex[)erience as the attorney general of 
North pakot^Jor 8 years imme<liutely prior to being elected governor, 
and 1 year as governor of the State of North Dakota and having dis- 
cussed generally the issues in the Wahpeton area, the surrounding 
area, I can say that the school is u positive citizen in the Wahpeton 
community, in fact, I had an opportunity, part of the delegation 
which helped ine— if I may put it that way — visit the school was the 
chief of police. I was curious about the relationship of the students to 
the conununity, and I have no doubt. Senator, that had there been a 
problem, the chief would have taken that opportunity to tell the Gov- 
ernor, and someone he had known as attorney general in an official, as 
well as a personal relationship, of any problems. He said, ''no." They 
aiY, again, an average citizen in the community. They are not an 
extraordinary side of that average that one would expect of a school 
of. that nature. 

So, it is— and the other leaders in the community indicated the same 
thing. 

' Senator Axdrews. Well, I appreciate your saying that, Governor, 
as chief executive. Of course, as you know, Wahpeton is only 50 miles 
from our home, and that is exactly the same impression I have gotten 
of the .school and the way it is handled, and of the children and their 
depl)iinient over the years, and I appreciate your pointing that out to 
the conunittee. 

Thanks for your appearance, and it is good to have you here. 

( Governor Oi^sox. Thank you for the oppo intimity. 

Senator Andrews. Our next witness will be Mr. James Peirce who is 
president of the National Federation of Federal Employees here in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Peirce. 

Welcome to the cai^nmittee, and we appreciate your coming. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES M. PEIRCE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERA- 
TION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, WASHINGTON. D.C, ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY: CHARLES BERNHARDT, BIA SPECIALIST; AND 
PATRICIA THOMAS, LEGISLATIVE STAFF 

Mr. Pkikck. Thank you. Senator, we appreciate you having u.s. For 
the sake of time, and, as I nndersi and, you have our statement and 
have had it since vesterda^^ afternoen, I would like to just have it 
submitted for the recWd. 

Senator Axdrfws, it will appear in the record in full. Mr. Peirce. 

Mr. Pf.irck. I would like to make just a brief statement quoting one 
part of our testimonv. I will also ad lib a little bit. 

I ^li^rht say on my left, I have Charles Bernhardt, jvho is our BIA 
specialist, and on my riirht is Patricia Thomas, of our le^rislative staff. 

In onler to understand the losses which would be felt by the closure 
of the three BIA schools, the conmiittee should be aware of the invalu- 
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able functions they porfonn. The off-reservation boarding schools, 
ORBS, were ci-eated to address s[)orific needs. They accept students 
who cannot adjust to public schoolivQ^^^o the reservation. 

Students conic from broken homes or poor environments, and often 
have dni^ or alcohol problems. The staff at the Indian boarding 
hchools arc especially geared to instill in these Indian children the 
stability and personal strength to return to their home community 
or to other school systems. Tliere can be little doubt that oft'-reserva- 
tion residential schools are more etFcctive than j^)ublic schools in educat- 
ing the types of stiulents whom they enroll. Special programs which 
provide quality education are developed to respond to special needs. 

Programs are offered to help educationally and emotionally handi- 
capped children, including alcohol and drug abusers. The program 
serves these pur{)oses by providing dedicated staff who care when 
no one else cared, and offered their help when no one else offered. 

The schools have provided a sanctuary in which the special cultural 
needs of the students can be met. 

Now, the reason I address this part of the statement is that I was 
appalled to hear some of the earlier statements, especially with regard 
to tlic social programs area. I find that we evidently have a problem 
defining social problems today, and this hasn't been the first time I 
liave run into tins with this administration. 

Obviously, the administration has not defined "social problems." 
They have no feel for people, or they just do not care, one way or the 
other. 

It has been rather apparent to us that as we look at many of the 
budget cuts— not just here — we see the safety net disappearing, es- 
pecially in the social program areas. 

It frightened me about a Week ago wlien I wa.s in the Dallas/Fort 
Worth, Tex., area to find in a psychiatric hospital, one that specializes 
In this area, that HO percent of the patients in that hospital were under 
M veal's old, and that there was a substantial number of teenagers. 

Now, I think that this should indicate that we have problems, 
social problems, and that some of these, I believe — having been an 
educator and worked in the educational field for a while — lead to 
educational problems. I am saying this because I believe that maybe 
in some cases we have found an answer in some of the BIA schools. 

Amiin, we hear various rea.sons for the school closings. On the one 
hand, we have heard it is because of costs. Xow, I heard this morning 
that it is the new BIA educational philosophy, which I find hard to 
believe. I think some of it goes back to the ORBS study conducted in 
1080, which really started thi.s fiasco. At that time, \Ve tried, and tried, 
and tried, even with Congress, to get real facts, cost facts, and so forth 
relative to this whole move to close out a number of the BIA schools. 

I am afraid then, it was an utter failure as far as really getting any- 
thing: that would substantiate the closing of the schools. 

Then, I heard the Assistant Secretary state that, we have to write- 
off some of these schools. I would like to know why we have to write 
some of them off if thev are doing a good job. If, in fact, the BIA is 
trying to save monev, I think it must be along the lines that we hear 
advanced by OMB that we write things off simply because we have 
got to drop a dollar. I think that is being penny-wise and pound 
foolish. It is the wrong approach, in other words. 



For a long time we have loiow that the BIA wants to do a lot of 
budget cutting. They have been making a lot of decisions with no 
real impact studies. The 1980 ORBS study, we found out, used one 
individual primarily to compile the studv, and, m fact, the individual 
wrote off schools without having visitecl the school for more than 6 
to 8 hours, and without talking to anyone. 

I would like to toss out one more thing. I think there is no way that 
we would compare student cost in tlie BIA area with student cost in 
the public sector area. We are dealing with a special case, and I think 
it would be like comparing apples and oranj^es. To compare and to 
close schools would be penny-wise and pound foolish. 

We have found over the last 2 or 3 years, that cost cuts have, in 
fact, not been based on fact. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I will submit to any questions you may 
have. 

Senator Andrews. I appreciate very much" your testimony, Mr. 
Peiyce. 

You have a broad range of experience in the public employee field, 
and your people, of course, have been working m tliese type of Fed- 
eral schools all over our country. Would you say, in your estimation, 
that if these children are sent back and put in other Indian schools 
or schools that have to be heavily compensated through impact funds 
that the cost to the Government for their education willl be virtually , 
the same as it is now in the boarding school atmospliere they are in ? 

Mr. Peirce. No; I do not think there would be any comparison. 
Senator. I think the costs would be tj^reatly escalated compared to 
current costs. I believe it was during the last session of tlie last Con- 
gi'ess that we testified on the closing of the BIA school in Lawton, 
Okla. We cited facts there to the extent that wAvere actually prevent- 
ing students who had problems from winding up in penal institutions, 
and citetl facts to the extent that the costs of these students sent to 
penal institutions, in essence, were compared to what it would cost 
for one to run the entire school. 

Senator Axorews. Well, you have answered the second part of the 
question I was going to ask. The first phase was in the immediate fu- , 
ture if they were sent back, wouldn't their schooling cost essentially 
the same as it cost now in the boarding school atmosphere, and I had 
assumed that you would say, "yes, almost close to it." 

Mr. Pkuu k. Yes. ♦ ^ 

Senator Andrews. Then, the second question I was going to ask was 
that in the outreach pait of their life, would not the cost be far, far 
higher because of a lack of training, because of falling back into the 
unwholesome environment from which thev came, and not only would 
not that be a severe cost in dollars to th»* Federal Government, but 
would not that be a tragic cost in human misery to the individuals that 
we are talking about who, after all, are the reason for these schools? 

Mr. Petrce. There is no doubt in my mind. Senator, that what you ^ 
sav is true, and T think we onlv have to look at some of the facts today. 
We have a special case, a.s I have said before, with our Native Ameri- 
cans. T think it is a well-knoAvn fact todav that the suicide rat^ is the 
highest in teenagers in some of the school areas. Psychiatric needs are 
many, many times greater than what thev liave been in the past, and ^ 
only now are people waking up to recognize that wp Inive a problem. 
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I think, as I said before, that we are being successful in a lot of the 
BIA schools- 
Senator Andrews. Thank you very much. We appreciate so much 
your statement. We appreciate your patience in waiting, but I think 
you were intrigiJ^^d, as I was, by the fantastic lack of information on 
which this decision was based, as developed in the hearing. 

Mr. Peirce. It is unconscionable. I might >ixy thaj: we have a meeting 
on the reorganization of BIA tomorrow afternoon at 3 o'clock, I am 
also appalled at being unable to get facts on the reason for the reorga- 
niza.tion. And, again, we just finished a reorganization and it seems 
that before we get this one, we will probably have another one. I do not 
think that is cost-effective. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Your prepared statement will appear in the record at this point. 

[The statement follows:] 

I*REPARED Statement of James M. Peirce, President, National Federation of 

Federal Employees 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to api)ear before you to discuss the proposed closure of a number of outstanding 
educational facilities operated by the I>epartment of Interior's Bureau of 
In(Uan Affairs. Two ofif-reservation tK)ardlng schools, AVahpeton in North Dakota 
and Concho in Oklahoma, and a vocational institute. Southwestern Indian 
l*()Iytechnic Institute (SIPI) in New Mexico, have provided a myriad of op- 
portunities to Indian children and young adults that are recognized nationwide. 
Hou'ever. the KIA has projjosed an ill-conceived i)lan to close these schools at 
tlie end of tlie H)H2 school year. On behalf of the staff of the three schools we 
represent and out of concern for the students they serve, the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Kniployees seeks the Committee's support in preserving these 
schools. 

The role of the Federal Government in education should focus on the promo- 
tion of tMiual education opiwrtunity for all Americans: With respect to Native 
Americans, this goal should he accompanied by a commitment to advance self- 
determination for Indian communities in the education process. Tlie concept, 
which iias be^n advocated by recent administrations, is indeed a noble one. 
However, it itj too often unfulfilled. Through The .fohnson O'Malley Act, The 
Snyder Act. The Indian Self-Determination Act and The Educational Assistance 
Act. (Nmgress ha*; mandated its support for quality Indian education. The intent 
must l)e substantiated through the appropriation of adequate funds to provide 
the eilucation. Realizing this, the current Administration is attempting to ef- 
fectively destroy tiie intent and mandate of Congress by starving the Indian educa- 
tion programs to death through inadequate funding and by failing to consult 
witii the tribes. 

It is important to note the drastically reduced funding levels proposed by 
the Administration in viewing the closure of Wahpetori. Concho and SIPI. The 
HIA i)U(lget justifi(*ation assumes tiiat displaced students will be sent to "other" 
educational facilities-^mostly public. However, the budget does not indicate 
wiiere additional money will come from to help over eiglil hundred students find 
new educatiormi opportunities. 

The Indian Kducation Assistance account, which will be transferred from 
the Department of Education upon its dismantlement, represents a drastic 
reduction from lust year's account: $77,852,000 in fiscal year 1982 compared 
to .$.'1,110,000 in fi.scal year 198^. The irony is i>latant in light of the fact that 
additional fiscal year 198^ funds should bo availai)le to the Indian .students 
displaced by sciiool closures. Additionally, the Johnson O'Malley account, which 
pr(>vides fnnditiu for elitjihle Indian stn(Ient.s in piil)llc schoo's. wift receive tlie 
same level of funding as in fiscal year 1982, which is a reduction of $2,.'^20 000 
frofn the hs al year 1981 level. Tlie TrilNally (V>ntrolled Communitv (^olleijes 
will have their Title I f Public Law 9r)-471) funds reduced by .$647,200 this 
fiscal year. Finally, Impact Aid which has also provided funding for Indian 
Education, will be reduced almost .'0 percent from the fiscal year 1982 annro- 
priations of $443,624,000 to §287.760,000 In nscal year 1983. 
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Many of the children who attend Wahpeton and Concho will be forced to 
attend public schools, yet there are no additional Federal funds to provide for 
the transfer. The same situation is true of tne young Indian adults who attend 
SIPIi They will be forced to attend Tribally Controlled Community Colleges 
where funds have also been cut 

The students, the tribes and the communities served are not the only ones 
who will suffer trom the rlosure of the BIA schools. A terrible blow will be 
dealt to the staff who have dedicated many years to the care and education of 
Indian children. The majority of staff members are career employees who have 
actively sought to Improve the lives of their students for many years. These 
BIA personnel provide a quality of understanding, care and education that 
would be very difficult to duplicate in any public school or college. Additionally, 
many of the staff are Indians who can give the students the cultural coheslve- 
nesii that the state school systems cannot offer. Quality is the key word in edu- 
cation and only (luality educators can provide It. Wahpeton, Concho and SIPI 
have such educators, in every sense of the word. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the rumors concerning school closures and the 
hiring freeze on teaching i;ers(Hinel. morale at the BIA schools has been extremely 
low with both staff and students uncertain about their futures. The impact on 
the school personnel has been especially bad beca-use their concerns extend not 
only to the future of the students, but to the future of their own families. If 
the scliools aie c t\setl, most eniployets will not be offered transfers because 
there are not enough positions available at other BIA facilities. And to those 
employees who are offered tran.sfers, many simply will not be aMe to relocate. 
Hence, school personnel will be penalized for the years of service that have 
been so beneficial to the thousands of Indian students who have attended these 
BIA scinmls. 

In ordeK to understand the los-ses which would be felt by the closure of the 
three BIA Vhools, the committee should be aware of the invaluable functions 
they performv 

The ()ff-resm^atit>n boanling schools (ORBS) were created to address .specific 
needs. They accept students who cannot adjust to public schools or the reserva- 
ti<m. Students cjme from broken homes or {yoor environments and often have 
drug or alcohol problems. The .staff at the Indian boarding schools are specifically 
geared to Instill in these Indian children the si:ability and perstuial .strength 
to return to their Inmie conununity or to other school systems. There can be 
little doubt that off-resemition residential schools are more effective than public 
schools In tKiucnting the t^'pes of students whom tliey enroll. Special programs 
wlilch provided quality etlucatlon are developed to respond to .•special needs. 
Programs are offered to hell) eilucationally and emotionally handicapped chil- 
dren including alcohol/drug al>users. The programs ser\'e tlieir purpose by pro- 
viding dedicate<l staff who c*are. when no-one else cared, offered their help when 
no one else offered. The schools have provided a sanctuary in whieii the spe'ial 
cultural needs of the students can be met. Among the off-reservation residential 
sch<H)ls» the Wahpeton Indian Sch^>ol has excelled in these o!)jectives. Tlie fact 
has been recognized not only by the Indian community, but also by the North 
Dakota Cong regional Delegation, the Wnhpeton Chamber of Commerce, the 
C\)mmunlty I)evelopment Corporation (300 shareholders from Wahpeton dedi- 
cated to encouraging the development of t*onimunity enterprise) and the Wah- 
peton community In general, 

The school, which has been educating Indians for over seventy years, enrolls 
children in grade 3 through S fn)m at least thirteen reservations and ten states. 
Tliere are api)n)Ximately 2()0 students at the sdiool although it has a greater 
student capacity. Wnlii)eton has l)een uiml)le to enroll more students because of 
a dwindling teaching staff. A job freeze has prevented the schonl adminis^tra- 
tion from filling the vacent positions and jt)b insecurity and early-out retirements 
have reduced personnel levels A waiting list about 70 students surely indi- 
nites the nee<l and desire of Indian children to attend the school. 

There i.< no waste ^t Wnh|>eton. In fad. a l)reakdown of the budget over a 
number of years Indic.iPt's that tlie school has the lowest p?r student cr)sit of all 
tlie off-reservation hoarding schools. Th(» facilities, wlilcli are al)()ut 20 years 
•old. are in good eonditioiv ami re(iuire only nrninuil nmiiitenance improvements. 
The m\\y nmjor crMistruetlou work re<iuire(l by the HI A is to niike Wahpc^ton 
accessible to physically handicapped students, although the school, however, has 
none. 
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The reconstruction and faclUtles maintenance of BIA schools are mandated 
by Congress through the Education An|pidments of 1978, Public Law 95-561. 
Title Xi, SecUon 1122 of the law requires the Bureau to submit to Congress and 
have published in the Federal Register a current list of all school construction 
priorities and needs. [The Wahpeton school appeared on the BIA's list— Federal 
Hegister ^•olume 46, No. 247, December 24, 1981 J. The House Education and Labor 
Comuilttees report language on this section noted that "this section shall be con- 
sidered to be a remedy, not an excuse for closing facilities. The committee has 
made it clear that no facility, currently In use. Is to be closed, except where tem- 
porary closure Is necessary to permit repairs. " l>:eiiectlon further authorized the 
appropriation of such funds necessary to bring the schools up to the required 
standards. There is no legislative basis, therefore. In closing Wahpeton due to 
reconstruction or maintenance cojyts. buch arguments would be entirely specious. 

At no time should It be overlooked that the resources and programs .wliich Wah- 
peton provide are outstanding. The staff constantly develop, plan and evaluate 
the quality educational programs which are specially designed for the Indian 
ehlldien. The school has a statewide. In fact a nationwide reputation of excellence. 
In 1979, a Wahpeton staff member received the Title I Outstanmng Teacher In 
the Aberdeen Area Award. Additionally, the sc*hol has received the Title I Award 
for Sustained Program Quality and IStudent Achievement in 1978, 1979, and 1980. 
It 1^ considered .a model school and the staff of Wahpeton deserve the highest 
praise for their academic achievements. 

Concho boarding school In Oklahoma finds Itself in a similar situation to Wah- 
peton. It has experienced declining enrollments as a result of the hiring freeze 
and It is slated for closure under the Administration's fiscal year 1983 budget pro- 
posals. Current BIA policy has left the school understaffed so that the full, stu- 
dent capacity cannot be met. For example, there are only six employees In the 
dormitory area who provide twenty four>hour-a-day coverage, seven days a week 
for over a hundred children. It's not surprising that enrollment is down. 

Concho admits Indian children (grades 1 through 8) with the same educational 
and emotional liandicaps as Wahpeton's .students. The school provides an essen- 
tial, stable home atmo.spliere for small children who might not have enjoyed this 
at home. These youngsters are the ones who will be most affeeted by Concho's 
closure. They do not have the emotional strength to once a^aln be shuttled from 
school to .school. Additionally, the special health facilities available to them on 
ca^pu.s might not be available at home or even lu public schools. 

It would be a tragedy to close the Concho's school facilities, but perhaps a 
greater tragedy to terfninate the residential part of the school. The reasons for 
.sending the children to the school should not be overlooked or forgotten— the 
students reciuired a stable environment where their special Cultural needs should 
be met. Even If the academic facilities are closed, Concho could still provide the 
necessary stability for the children if It continued as a residential dormitory. Be- 
cause of It.s uni(iue location. It can provide the health services and the care the 
Children med while sending them to the nearby schools. There is no reason to 
remove tl?e Indian children from their present environment ; closing the facility 
will only create long range problems for the children. 

« * * • • ♦ ♦ 

The Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute has served Indian adults, aged 
eighteen and over, since 1971. Originally conceived as a high school It has In- 
volved Into an institute of higher learning. The school received its correspondent 
status from the Xorth Central Association in 1972 and became fully accredited 
in 1978. The ultimate goal of the Institute's instruction'^ program has been to 
prepare students for entry-level employment at higher skill levels. SIPI's training 
programs can be applied tward degree programs at other institutions, and there 
currently exists a cooi)eraWve arrangement with the University of Albuquerque 
for Siri students to attain an Associate of Applied Science degree. In these areas, 
the Institute Is unique. 

The students who attend SIPI have often come from similar backgrounds as 
many of the off-reservation boarding school students. Additionally, they may 
have encountered prejudice and ra(»ism In public schools or colleges which have 
prompted them to dropout of the educational system. Some of the young adults 
who attend the institute have not received adequate preparation at the high 
school level or do not have the financial resources to attend private or even pub- 
lic colleges. SIPI, for the last eleven years, 1ms been serving a specifip need by 
providing excellent education to Indians who coajd not find such opportunities 
elsewhere. 
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Excellence Is often a subject standard, however, In the case of SIPI, statistics 
make it an accurate one. At a time that Indian unemployment is reaching an all- 
time high, SIPI has achieved approximately a 90% job placement rate. It has 
provided training in telecommunications, electronic technology, engineering tech- 
nology, civil engineering and in vocati<^nal fields such as optometry, food prepara- 
tion, accounting, drafting and graphic arts. 

Students are drawn mostly from the Southwest and many remain in the New 
Mexico area which has come to rely upon the good job pool SIPI provides. Addi- 
tionally, and perhaps more significantly, the Institute is a vital element of the 
economic stability of the Indian reservations for its graduates are able to find 
employment. 

Closure of SIPI would have negative repercussions not only on the community 
but also on the school's staff and its student. It is unlikely that the pupils would 
find or be able to continue their education elsewhere. Federal aid has been 
substantially cut, including funds for the Tribally Controlled Community Col- 
leges which would be open to the displaced students. Not all the colleges are 
accredited however. The BIA budget justification suggests that Haskell Indian 
Junior College in Kansas will be open for SIPl's students, but the college is 
already full and cannot accept more students. The question remains, therefore, 
is there a viable alternative for SIPl's students: And the answer is *'no." 

Finally, the concept of self-determination regarding Indian .education policies 
has l)t'en vlolatetl by the Administration. Mr. Reagan, through his campaign, en- 
dorsed the need for consultation with Indians on all matters and policies affect- 
ing their people. However, the Indian tribes were not consulted about the closure 
of SIPI. Many tribes heard about the proposal asr umor and only a few were 
ever informed of the closure. Perhaps a proper definition of the word "consulta- 
tion" is necessary to prevent further abuse of self-determination in the area of 
Indian education. 

In summary, education has always been the key to mobility in this Nation's 
history. It has also provided the Indian tribes with the opportunity to either 
remain on the reservation or to work outside of-lt. Yet the Administration is 
slowly removing this choice. 

As the result of a badly prepared and a ill -conceived memorandum to Secretary 
Watt from the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs, Wahpeton, Concho and 
SIPI are targeted for closure. The June/is, 198| memorandum credits these 
closures with helping emphasize "the ini^ative of increasing tribal Government 
capabilities and independence through the development of reservation econo- 
mies." However, these closures will only kill such initiatives and help destroy 
reservation economies. 

The BIA's proposals to save about $5 million by closing the Institute and two 
Indian boarding schools represents nothing short of fal.se e<:H)noniy. Mbney must 
be provided for the displaced students to receive education. Additionally, closing 
the schools will require substantial^ i)ersonnel-oriented funds such as annual 
leave lump-sum payments, compensatory and overtime payments, severance pay, 
optional/disability or ^rly-out retirement costs, moving expenses. aiKl uncni- 
l)ioyment compensation. Salaries for security and ground maintenance personnel 
must also be considered until the school grounds are sold. 

The Administration sliould also consider the long-term effects of unemploy- 
ment on Indians. Without the same educational opportunities, young Indian 
adults will find it increasingly harder to find jobs. Welfare, food stamps, social 
service and unemployment costs will only escalate. I hope this committee and 
Congress will recognize the inherent colitradictions in the Administration's 
proposed budget for Indian education and act to keep Wahpeton, Concho and 
SIPI functi()nal for many years to come. 

Senator Andrkws. Next, lot inc explain that we are talking about 
schools and education. The U.S. Senate is a little bit like a school. 
AVhen they ring the bells, you have to pass quietly and vote. The bell 
has rung a^rain. and there is another vote. 

The next witnesses that we will hear frwn are a panel of three in- 
dividuals from North Dakota, Judge Ted Weisenburger, Esther 
ironu> and Lvnn Buelino-, who is the executive vice president of the 
Wahpoton Chamber of Commerce. 

Before we hear from that panel, liowever. we will hear a tape re- 
cording that appeared on WD AY TV. It is two broadcasts really. 
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We had hoped to be able to show the video tape, but it was not possible 
to get a video player. 

The first part of the broadcast was made on December 4 before 
the announcement was made that the school would be closed. 

The second part of the broadcast was made on February 12, the day 
after the BIA made known its decision to close the Wahpeton Indian 
School. 

If we can have the tape nowfll will absent myself afilr the tape, 
and then when I come back we will welcome the paneL 
[Short recess.] 

Broadcast That Appeabed on WDAY TV on Decembeb 4 and Febbuabt 12 

There is a gloomy attitude at the Wahpeton Tndian School. The school is 
scheduled to be closed next fall and the 260 students in grades three through 
eighth are unhappy. They have built up an affection for the place. 

Stitdent No. 1. I like it up here. I have a lot of friends up here and I went 
to sohojl here for 6 years. It is my favorite school. They should Iceep it open 
bec^ause most of the kids have no place to go when they go home. It shocked me 
when they said they were going to close it. I don't want it to close. 

The boarding school has been a fixture in Wahpeton since 1908. The students 
come from 20 tribes in eight Midwestern States. The trouble is the Schools* 
near $2 miliion a year budget comes entirely from Federal funds making it an 
Inviting target for the Reagan administration budget-cutters. 

School administrators say that if the place closes, many students would have 
trouble adjusting to other schools, drop out, or lose out in their character 
development. 

You look at the-ovemll staff and the dedication of the people that work here, 
you huve to really you marvel at what they jJrovided and the way they take 
these kids and mold them into young people who are really able to take care of 
the-ni selves. ° 

School officials say they will make their big pitchy in Fj^bruary when Depart- 
ment of Interior representatives visit thex^ampu.s. And, while they are pessimistic 
they will be i)ersuasive, sciiool officials say they are #bt going down ^^thout a 
fight. 

From Wahpeton. Jim Shaw, WDAY News. 



The mjod was gloomy at the Wahpeton Indian School today. Most can't 
understnnd why a sifccessful oi)erati()n like theirs is closing. School Adminis- 
trator LeRoy Chief is bitter. He is mad because the Government is spending 
millions more for (iefense in places like El Salvador, while his school will close 
to save $600,000. 

LeRoy CuiKF. I have been betrayed.^ think the Indian people that have 
students here have been betrayed. It hurts very much so, and it hurts me. I 
think it is going to hurt the students, the staff, and the people who use us as a 
resource. 

The students are bewildere<l. Many will go back to places where they had 
troubles l)efore like Indian reservation sciiools, public schools, or bad family 
situations. All seem bothered .Ixecause they have built up a great affection for 
the school. . . . 

In my heart, deeply I am hurt and mad. 

They ^hould keep it open. There are more people here. If they went home, 
thev would have J10 r?iace to gf). They probai)ly would not go to .scliool. 

They .should have Reagan himself just come out here and see the school and se;e 
how those employees are doing good teaching these kids how to do math. Like 
reading and math. Before tliey came, probably half of these kids didn't know how 
to read. 

Few teachers know what they are going to do. Judy Bollinger bought a house 
last fall thinking she had a secure job. Now, she is worried about making the 
payments. 

It is a surprise. We have heard rumors about this at different times, but^it has 
never been rumored so long. We have heard it, you know, for a few days, and then 
it stopped, but I guess it is for real this time. 
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The thing that bothers most everjone here Is that no one making the decision to 
close the scl\ooXs has ever come out here. If they had, the students say, the decision 
might have been different. 

Jim Shaw, WDAY News. 

Senator Andrews. The meeting will come to order. 

The chairman is well aware of thi Act that there are groups here 
from States other than North Dakota, arid they certainly will be recog- 
nized, but since the chairman is from N^rth Dakota, it would be some- 
what unnatural if he did not take the people he worked for first. That is 
just one of the fact^ of life that we have around here. 
---And the reason we are developing the case so extensively in the North 
Dakota school is that it is much easier to develop the set of standards 
that they used in the case of one school than to be hopping from one 
school to another school to another school. 

We set up early on in the hearing, as you heard, the fact that the deci- 
sion was mac^e on those three schools essentially the same way. There- 
fore, if we explore one school indepth ami make the case that this is a 
dex^'ision that was made in error, it shQUW hold for all three, but let me 
assure you that, as chairman, I £6lly^ntefid to protect the rights of 
those of you who came from Oklahoma^d those of you who have come 
from New Mexico. You will be heard/ 

I am used to going without lunclvfand it won^ hurt me at all. I make 
up for it other meals. 

Right now, we are privileged to have a great group of North DaWfe 
tans. One, an old friend, whom I have known for 20, 25 vears, Ted 
Weisenburger, is a judge now and has been working very closely with 
the Indian people in North Dakota, and has a wealtn of experience. 

Esther Ilorne, who, of course, is one of our great lady experts on 
things doing with the native Americans in North Dakota, and Lynn 
Bneling, who represents the business community as executive vice^ 
president of the Wahpeton Chamber of Commerce. 

Welcome to tne committee. We would be glad to hear your testi- 
mony. Let me assure that if you have prepared written testimony 
which is in great length, if you submit it, it will appear in the record 
as though it was presented in full and you can then summarize. 

r/ you do not have written testimony* we will be glad to have 
your wal testimony. , 

A\lio, among the three of you, wants to lead o£F? 

Judge TVeisenJburger. I 

STATEMENT OE JUDGE TED WEISENBUK*ER, GEAPTON, N. DAK 

Judge AVeiseniu rger. Mr. Chairnian, let me assiire you from the 
beginning, ami you>know this anyway, that I am very much in favor 
of cutting the fat out of Government. I have been in favor of reduc^ 
ing the Size of the Government for many vears. 

I very enthusiastically suppo^Red Senator Goldwater when he was 
the candidate for President. In other words, I was a conservative '\vhen 
that was still a four-letter word in Washingt<^. 

Iloweven we need to ask, "Are we really cutting fat, or are we 
merely shifting responsibilities from one agency to anqj^r, or from 
one level ofgovemri\ent to another?" 

Ri«:ht now, the bureaucracy looks to me like a fat man who is, 
kidding himself into believing; he is reducing when all he is doing ■ 



is shifting his weight from one foot to the other. The only way the 
fat man can lose wq|ght is by cutting out the fat. 

I first became involved with the tribal court in Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
in 1968. At that time, our policy was to remcrsre children from problem 
homes and put them in foster homes. Many stayed in foster homes 
for 18 years. 

The cliildren whom I then knew as foster children are today our 
problem parents. They do not know how to relate to their children be- 
cause they never had a relationship with their own parents. How about 
the foster parents? 

We had one foster mother who pointed out at her foster childreii 
and told her company, "That one is my house payment and that one is 
my car payment." Nevertheless, she had one boy in her home for 14 
years. He is now — not surp?t!>Hiffly — a psychotic kdult and a very seri- 
ous problem totiiimself and manyVpther people. 

How about a good foster home? I have been a foster parent myself 
so I feel I can speak from persQnal^perienee. Even the best of foster 
parents maintain a certain distance between themselves and their foster 
children. If they let themselves love the child too much, it will be too 
painful when the child is removed from the home again. 

This distance is correctly interpreted by the child as a fear of love, 
and the child naturally grows uff afraid to k)ve. We still have children 
in foster homes, but we are trying to avoid that whenever possible. 
Lonfi:-term foster care has proven itself a dismal failure. 

When a family is in crisis, we prefer to send the children to a board- 
ing school. When we place a child in a foster home we are telling the 
parents and the child that his people pre failures as parents. The result- 
ing damage to the parent/child relationship is often permanent. The 
boarding school carries no such stigma. And the best boarding school 
in our area is the Wahpeton Indian School. 

This is not my opinion alone, but a reputation that the Wahpeton 
Indian School has earned throughout the educational circles in North 
Dakota. I have with me a letter from Julian Bjornson, superintendent 
^f schools in Grafton, N. Dak. to attest to this. I wi^in^eadit : 

Hon. Mask Andrews, 

United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deab SENATon Andsews : I am writing to express my concern about the closing 
of the BIA School in Wahpeton. It has been a positive educaCional environment 
in North Dakota for years. Many youngsters have found n now lease on life be- 
cause of Wahpeton. To cut a successful training ground for young American 
Indians seems to me the wrong place to save money. All of these children oome 
from an adverse homo environment. They need the guidance, care, and stability 
that is so ably provided in Wahpeton. 

' Simply put, Mir. it is a cheap program to prevent larger problems in life. I urge 
your Continued support in funding a worthwhile educational benefit to North 
Dakota's Native Americans. ^ « 
Thank you. 
Sincerely, 

Julian 0. Bjornsoi^^, 
^j^^Superintendent, O'rafton Public Schools. 

Recently a case worker from the Village Family Service Center in 
Far^o visited th^Vahpeton Indran School. This is a privately funded 
child placement ^ency, and a case worker who is specifically trained 
and experienced in these areas. I asked her to write a letter express- 
ing her views. Let me read it : 
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To whom It may concern : 

Recently. I had an opportunity to visit the Indian School In Whapeton. N. Dak. 
It wa.s my first visit to the school and I was there to observe a child our agency 
Is considering placing In an adoptive home. 

I 8[ient the better part of the day at the school, visiting with administration 
as well as ubservinj^ classrooms, dormitories and dining facilities. UTiaf Im- 
pres.sed me the most was that the children residing at the Indian school feef 
that the scii(H)l Is their home and th^ genuine affection and caring that exists 
between the staff and the students I*^ probably fur suimrlor to what they would 
receive in their own homes. The school program provides a sense of family along 
with an excellent education for these children, many of whom are disturbed and 
who undoubtedly would lie In trouble If It were not for the love and concern 
shown to them by the staff of the Wahpeton Indian School. 

I feel It would be a tragic mistake to close this school which provides so much 
for the Indian children. 

Sincerely, Carol St(mdt. Child Placement Division. 

Carol \va.s at the Wahpeton Indian Scliool to observe Tom. Fll call 
him Tom because that is not his name, and he ha.s a right to privacy; 
2 years ago during a se.s.sion of court at Fort Totten, Tom s mother 
rame mto the courtroom with all of jf^r children in tow. Tom, age 8, 
was the second child. She said, *^You take Tom. I don't want him any- 
morer" 

Tom's older brother cried and all of the court personnel were very 
near to crying, but Tom didn^t cry. Tom and his older brother are well- 
well-known to us. They had lived most of their lives with an aunt who 
had died a few months before. That day Tom was placed with a grand- 
mother who didn't really want him either. 

About a month later, he wa.s placed in an adoptive home. This place- 
ment also failed and Tom went to the Wahpeton Indian School last 
year where he got along very well. 

Hut summer vacation came and there was no place for Tom. We put 
him mto a group home at Fort Totten which is primarily a home for 
(ielinquent teenagers. When school started last fall, he went back to 
\\ ahpeton Indian School. Ry this time, he was suffering from depres- 
sion 1,0 the point where he was a serious concern to the staff. 

Kecontly, a psychological study was done and he is again in very 
good shape and is ready to be ])laced into an adoptive home. We pray 
that we will find a good adoptive home for him by the time school is 
out th.s sprmg. 

Two other children at Wahpeton Indian School came frim a single 
parent family of nme children. The mother is a recovering alcohofic. 
She still has three children at home with her. Three is all she can cope 
with. That IS why two are at Wiihpeton Indian School. If these two 
were returned, the family would again fall apart and we would have 
not only the^so tAvo m foster homes, hut the other three as well. 

It should not l)e difficult to see that thAe would be a net increase 
in the immediate cost.s of .supporting and Wucating these five children 
without speculating about the cost.s of maintaining these five very 
hlcely to l)e emotionally damaged people throughout their adult lives. 

Two other children are at Wahpeton Indian School because thei 
mother is in nurses training. I have known their mother for a number 
of y?iirs apd she has always had the ambition to be a nurse: but she 
married too young and hacl children. 

Xow, she has an opportiiuity to complete her training. She would 
not have that opportunity if she could not have her children in the 
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Wahpeton Indian School, wlien she completes her nurses training, 
she will be off AFDC, and how much will that save the taxpayer? 

Another little girl is in the custody of her grandmother. The grand- 
mother is too old to keep the child full-time, but there is a very close 
bond between them, and it is important to maintain this family tie. 
Without the Wahpeton Indian School, this. child would also have to 
be placed in a foster home. 

I could go on and on citing examples of whv these children are at 
Wahpeton Indian School. Except for Tom, they are typical of the ^ ^ 
i childreli from all of the reservations because the same problems exist. 
I cited Tom's case, not because it is typical but because the Wahpeton 
Indian School has done such a superb job of restoring his self-image 
and of educating him. I cannot right now Jiame another institution r 
that could have done for him what Wahpeton Indian School has done. 

Let me add here that I have visited many childrens' institutions and 
orphanages between East Africa J^nd North Dakota and almost uni- 
versally thB children will gather around and try to hold my hands apd 
cling to ine in an effort to get a few minutes of attention. Twelve or 
thirteen years ago when I visited Wahpeton Indian School it had 420 
students; that was also the situation there. Today, when they have 259 
students, this no longer happens. I do not know the optimum enroll- 
ment but I know that the students are better adjusted now than they 
were when there were 420 students. 

I believe these case histories show the need for the Wahpeton Indian 
School to continue and that Wahpeton Indian School has been doing 
a superb job. Now, let me get to the question of money. I got these 
figures from the staff of the Wahpeton Indian School. The per pupil 
•cost at a Wah|)e.ton Indian School is $3,920. This includes room and 
l)oard for 9 months. 

I undei'stand that their personal spending money and much of their 
clothing conies from Christian Children's I und. The taxpayers do not 
bear that cost. 

A In the school district where my own children go to school, the per 
' pupil cost is $1,794. Foster care pavments are currently $237 per 
mcttith for a child under 12 years, and $286 per month for a child 
^ an* over. 

For 9 months that totals $2,574 added to the per pupil cost equals 
$4,368 for the school term. 

In addition, foster children are eligible for free lunches which cost 
me 75 cents per day, grades 1 through 6, and 85 cents per day in grades 
7 and 8 for my own children. This amounts to an additional $112.50 or 
. ^i53 per school term which will come out of the taxpayers' pockets. 

Thus, we have a per pupil cost of $120 if 12 or under, or $601 if 13 
or o\d^r more tban we are now paying to keep these children at Wah- 
peton Indian School. And I know that the l-esults would be much 
less satisfactory. ^ ^ 

Many of these children would, of course, return to the reservation 
if we can find homes for them there. The per pupil cost at the BIA 
school in Fort Totten is $1,960. The foster care payments there are 
the same as they are in my own school district. Again, we see that 
the annual per pupil costs are $614 more than they are at Wahpeton 
Indian School. 

^ % 

\ 
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Many of those rluldron will land in ^roup homes. The monthly oost 
of keeping a rhild at the Devils Lake Sioiix trmnp home is $077, or 
$6,1)1)^ for I) months, plus the per pupil rost of $K1)()0 at Fort Totten, 
and, a<rain, we see that it costs for \) months more to edtieato 

a child at tliis gnmp home than it does at the Wahpeton Indian 
School. 

Wo afso have availfible to ns the (^harles Hall group home in Bis- 
marck, which is a group 'home for Indian teenagers. Here, it costs 
^ $000 per month, and they have to attend schooPin the public school 

at a per pupil cost of about $1,180; thus, we again see that it will cost 
per school year more than at AVahpeton Indian School. 
^ Another group home available is Dakota Boys' Ranch^in North 

Dakot^ which costs the taxpayers $867 per montli, and they again at- 
tend i^iiblic schooK resulting in aTost of $5,083 per pupil per school 
year more than it now costs at Wahpeton Incliai\, School. 

A few will land in the State Industrial Sdiool, if not immediately, 
within a short time. The per pupil cost for 9 months is $15,584^ or $11,- 
004 more than it will cost the taxpayers than it presently ddes at the 
Wahpeton Indian School, 

Where is our saving by closing the school? There is not a real sav- 
ing, merely a shifting from BIA to health and social services, or to the 
State. The other agencies have not budgeted for these children either 
because they are not aware that these children are being slithered 
into their areas of responsibilitv. So we can hoodwink ourselves into 
believing we have sav^ul tlie ta.xpayers nearly $2 million by closing 
Wahpeton Indian School. But the net burden to the taxpayers will 
ultimately be increased, and the children will still exist and their 
problems will be compounded. 

In closing, I want to sav it (n ieves ine to soend so much time talking 
about money when we should be concerned about the education and 
welfare of the children involved, (^losing the school does not result in 
cost savinir, but nlerelv a sluftintr *)f increase in costs from one agency 
or level of government to another. And most importantly, cutting the 
fat out pf the Government does not mean discontinuing what is 
perhaps the our most successful project in the en ire BTA. 

When you find somethinir that yon are doing rig it, T plead with you, 
continue doing )t for the sake of our children. 
^ Thank you, ^ 

Senator Axorews. Thank you. Judge Wcisenburger, for an excellent 
statement. 

T^et me, in a sense, sum up, then. What ^vou are saying is that* in the 
several different examples yon gave, in e/ery instance it would cost 
^ more to e<lucate these young people and board them, and provide the 

phvsical facilities for them than it now does at the Wahpeton State 
Sch(k)l? • ^ 
.rud.t?c Weisexrt'horr. Right. 
• Senator Andrews. And thai the IJ^deral Government then would 

not he saving money by moving them back to the tribal areas*? 
Judge WEiSExm'R(^ER, No, 

Senator Axdrews. Tt woifld cost the Federal fiixpayer more? 
Judge Weisex BURGER. Tt would cost more ai;id the results would be 
less satisfactory. 
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Senator Andrews, And, in your judgment, the long-range cost, be- 
cause of the tragic lack of edlication, and the other prol)lem8 that these 
childitMi would encounter back on the reservation, which is why the 
tribal councils unanimously want them kept in this type of environ- 
ment becaujie it is for their best long-range interest ; that the cost would 
bo far greater, and on top of the cost you have already cited? 

Judge Weisenburgek. Kight. 

Senator Andrews. And then. Judge, because neither you nor I \t^ant 
to dwell on the cost factor in dollars and cents, although tragically, it ^ 
seems that is the way this decision was made, we have a situation where 
you just pointed out* to the committee something that really has not 
surfaced before in our earlier questioning of the Bureau of Indian 
Atfairs, and their top people in education. We established the reason f 
for these boarding schools early on wa.s to educate the children because 
those educational facilities were not available back in the tribal area, 
and this waSyl think, the clear statement that the gentleman made 
earlier. And tnafj of course, is logical. 

N'ow, the point that the BIA is making is the fact that we do have 
better educational facilities back on the reservation^ and, again, the 
C(>nunitt4*e accepts that point. 

However, you have brought up a mo.st important point. That- in 
dealing with cliildnni from broken home.s, or children who come from 
difficult back^rrounds, the old concept of foster homes is beginning to 
1h» recognized as not nearly as successful a way of combating tho.se 
pn>blems jus a good boarding .school atmosphere. So, in your mind, 
really what we have had is a cro.ssing of the lines in purpose, for this 
type of Indian boarding school, and that.it is probably even more 
needed today than it was (>() to 70 years ago even though it may well 
be needed for a somewhat different reason. Is that also' accurate? 

.Fudge Wkiskxiu'iioeu. Right. 

Senator Andrkws. And, you feel that these children simply cannot 
Im placed in foster homes back on the reservation, or back in tlieir own 
h )nies without tragic consequences for the child; is that not also 
correct ? 

Judge WrjsKNRrRGER. I know that they cannot be, first, because 
we do not have the foster homes available. We are placing them off the 
reservation now because we do not have homes. 

Senator Andrews. So, one of the questions we earlier asked of Sec- 
retary Smith that he was unable to an.swer. except to say that they 
had not checked as to the avail^ibilitj; of foster homes, is answered 
in the negative. 

In your experi(»nce, there are no foster homes available on Indian 
reservations. As a matter of fact, they are placing them in foster hom^ ^ 
outside antl away ivom the Indian reservation? , . ' 

Judge Wf.isenwr(;rr. I know that is ^ue in the two reservations 
that I work for, and I tim sure they have the same problem on all the 
other resei-v-ations. " * ' ^ 

Senator Andrews. So; many of these children would be taken back 
from the boarding school a-tmosphere where they are aware of Indian 
culture, their Indian heritage, and aH of the rest, and be put back in 
a community probably far removed from their tribe ? 

Judge Weisenburger. Right, ' - 
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Senator Andrews. And, oxistinjEf in a foster home on a fjasis that 
your experience leads you to believe is not nenrlv as good for their 
development as tlie type of atmosphere tliev are now living in the 
Wahpeton Indian School? 

Judge AVkisknbi'iujf.r. Right. 

Senator Andiu-iws. Thank you so very much, Ju(lgi> Weisenburger, 
for a most helpful statement; a most thouglitful^tatement. 

It is now a great privilege for nie, as Chairman, to welcome Esther 
Home. Esther is not only an Indian hei-self, but let me point out ta 
those here who do not know this. Esther is the great, great grand- 
daughter of .Saeajawea, who was the noted Indian guide who led 
Lewis and Clark on that exix^dition that allowed us to ascertain what 
wo really had purchased in the I^uisiana purchase. 

I think that that should point out to all of us that the Indian people 
we are dealin^r with arc the people who have really been the foimda- 
tion of this Nation and its development, particularly in the western 
area, and that heritage is something we want to cherish and protect. 

Esther, it is a privilege to have you here. Those pictui*es that you 
submitted earlier were very good in showing the cctfidition of *the 
I)uildings, luid we would be glad to hear from you oir your observa- 
tions of this Indian school closing. 

STATEMENT OF ESTHER HOENE, WAHPETON, N. DAK, 

Ms, IIoRNK. Thank you. I think it would be a real tragedy for the 
Wahpeton Indian School to close, not just because it is in my State of 
Xortli Dakota, but biH?ause I was privileged and saved from social 
ills by attending a government boarding school myself. I attended 
Ilaskell Institute in Lawrence, Kans., and it gave me the courage and 
strength,. and taught ine self-discipline so that I have always been 
able to take \x\\ place in the dommant culture, and sometimes feel 
soriw for them that they were not all Indian, too, because I was taught 
how, as Senator Andrews said, of what a fine heritage we have. 

And what is really American is Indian from'the democratic form 
of goveiriment that we enjoy toHhe pot-ato chip that we munch on in 
• the evening. The potato chii) — just to set your minds at rest because 
you probably will b*- wondering— was fii^t made4)y a young Mohawk 
man by the name of (reorge (^riunm. Thai name was easy to i-e- 
member. He was a chef in the Saratoga House in New York. He 
was asked bv a sophisticated French patron to make a french fry, 
and George simply cut the potato the wrong way, and so the Saratoga 
Hoa^e began to serve the i)otato chin, and for many years it was 
called the Saratoga rhip. This was substantiated by a woman whose 
literary club I was giving' a talk to at onetime! She said, "Mrs. 
Ilorne, I, remember when it was called the Saratoga chip." 

Much fias been said about the statistics, and I am not a statistician, 
anil I am not going to review those things in the interest of time. 

Little has been said ^ibout love. The children at the Wahpeton 
Induin S<1i()ol are giveh love by the teachers, the counselors, the 
dormitory attendants, and all the staff members. In fact, they call 
Mr. Chief. ^^Dad" when they meet him on the campus. Before 'l left 
Wahpeton, on Sunday Wening, I went to a potIuck..in one of the 
«Uj|^ches and four o^ our^^ahpeton Indian School girls were there. 
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and two of thtmi cafiie up ami kissed m^. Thoy did not say anything, 
but I knew that they were saying to me, Mrs. Home, do what you 
can to keep our home away from home in existence. 

Residet) attending to the academic wants of the children, and you 
have heard about how our rhildren stark up academically against the 
other people, I mean, the general run in the educational field, we have 
many enrichment programs for tluMn to make them self-sufficient peo- 
ple. 'We try to give them pride in themselves as individuals; that is, 
a feeling of dignity and worth in themselves as individuals. And we 
simply do this by giving them back their heroes and heroines. 

Wlien we are teaching them about President «Tackson, who sent the 
militia in to remove the Cherokees and send them on that "trail of 
teai-s," which so many of you are familiar with, we also teach them 
that Jiinaleska, a Cherokee man, at one time saved President Jackson's 
life, and this was the way he was rewarded. 

The dormitories on the Indian school campus are named after In- 
dian leadei-s: Tinker Ilall, we had a very^fine general during World 
War 11 in the Air Force by the name of Tinker. Sequoya was the 
giVat educator atnong the Cherokees who made the alphabet of 86 
letters so that his people might be able to read. And then we have one 
dormitory named after my great, great grandmother, without whose 
help amf guidance with I^wis and Clark, probably the expedition 
would have l().st their papers and probably many of them would have 
lost their lives. 

The people at the Indian school know the social problems of the 
rhildren in their ivservation environment, and from the standpoint of 
their cultural environment. We enrich— I say, "we" because I taug:ht at 
the Wahpeton Indian School for many years and now I am a private 
citizen of the Wahpeton Indian School, but I still go out to the school 
and help to give the children a feeling of dignity and pride in them- 
selves as Indian people. ' 

Much has been said and written about the poor attitudes that Indian 
children get alK)ut themselvos; and we are very (-(mcerned about this, 
and always have been. Al the Wahpeton Indian School, the Wahpeton 
Indian Boarding School is a laboratory school. We have people who 
come to visit our school to show their teachers what quality education 
' is like from the standi ilnt of the teacher and from the student. 
o When you step on to the Wahpeton Indian School campus, as I am 
sure Senator .Vndrews. our Oovernor, Sonator Hurdick, and Repre- 
sentative Dorgan did, tjiey were met with happy smiling faces, and 
they were not annolmcegl Visitors; so, this tells you something about 
l lio kind of (Mlncation that the children ai-e cjJtting. 

This all helps to erase^that stereotype; I mean, this study of Indian 
cnltuiT that we have in the movies of the cowboy and Indian, and thafe 
the <>nly good Indian is a dead Indian. 

I have many pictures here. Pictures they say are worth a thousand 
words. .\s 1 look around here. I find that some of the things that— 
ways that we have e'^iched the lives of our children. By the way, there 
is another thing that is verv different by being in Wahpeton. The 
people that- and T am stealing a little hit of LynnV thunder, T tliink, 
here — the people in Wahpeton think of the Wahpeton Indian School 
as being their school: of the ehildren as being their children, and of 
Q the employees as being their employees. 
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Tlwi people in tho town havo rhildivn come te^ tlieir heme feF4iom6 
visits. l\M)pli' in tlic town come out (o llio srliool, and soniotinies just 
go to the (lonnitories anil read stories to tlie children, or act as a sort 
of a surrogate gi-andpaient. 

I see liere a pn^ture of a bunch of kids in a home being very com- 
fortable. 

The Indian Club at Wahpeton is not an entertainment kind of thing 
to go out and show people jiiNt onr colorful continues, and how well we 
can dance, hut it is an educational vehicle to show people and tell 
people something about the meaning of our costumes; the meaning of 
the ditlerent pai1s of our Indian culture, and this way they get a 
healthier— they, meaning the general r\\n of public — feeling of our 
dignity and worth as inilividuals, and learn sonjething about us, and 
we, in turn, learn a great deal about them because after some of the^e 
programs, wc simply go into their schools as a part of their system. We 
have bov and girl scouts. I started the first Indian (Hrl Scout troop in 
the I'nited States. Our Rov Scout troop was one of the oldest Boy 
Scout troops in the I'nited States. 

Last year one of my former (Jirl Scouts called me and said, "Mrs. 
Home, yon will 1m> surprised at this, hut I have been asked to be 
assistant executive (lirectf)r of girl scoutin/; in this region." . 

And heiT I find pictures of our basketball team and of girls and 
boys, and hoys wrestling, and so we are teaching our Tn'dian students 
to conii)ete. and tliev compete ^o well in haskethalK manual training, 
and in scouting that I thiidt some of the people in the North Dajcota 
area are sort of wishing that the Inulans were not there anymore, 
because they carry away most of the ])rizes. 

Here I have a 4)icture of -it says, ' Decorated War Veteran Dies in 
Sisseton.'' This was just a cou])le of weeks ago. A Sioux man from 
Siaset(m, S. Dak., and one of onr foinier stinlents was the most dec- 
orated soldier in AVorld War II from Xoilh Dakota. He also fought 
in the Korean conflict. 

The young people at the school have plavs. T attended one at Christ- 
mastim'e called ^The Little Star." (>r the "Star of R(ithlehem," and the 
children froi \ downtown conic (mt to attend the program out there, 
and then our ])e()ple go lowntown to attend their programs. It was 
a very fine i roduction. and it was not like you miirht see in a school 
whei'c there were Indian Voun»r people that are kind of put hack in 
the corner sometimes because they are in the minority, but they were — 
it was a verv* fine production and yon coidd hear everything that the 
students were sayinjj. 

Here. I have aj^]>pinir from the Wahpeton ])ai'ier that sftys, "One 
student <lidn*t foriret." He is a very successful attornev out in Of^k- 
huid. Calif., and hv remembered back in the days when it was hard 
for eveiyhody to havr new shoes at the Indian school. He called the 
M'hool- thi^ was in '\{)7[) and a^kcd that thev mea-ure every child s 
focit and send him the foot ^'v/.v, and I believe. Mr. rhief, yon said that 
it cos( hitn (»vcr if^l.nni} to furnish shoes for all of the children, 

T think that is one of the finest I mean, .nil of this, particularly 
teaching ]>ri(l(^ in on^^'V race as an operntivc value helps to protect one 
airaiiist the crisis of ideirtificat ion. This, we have among all of cnw 
young pe()])le today, and this is the way that we can - as I used to t(dl 
njy studiMits. sfjHid u]). do not smell your knees. Look people in the 
face. . ' 
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.-4_t you warn, taiuuk at au-v of tliest» juctun'S, will hv vovy h n p py- 
to l.avi' you look at thciiu I think I liav(» taken (Mi()n«rli time, hut I 
thmk a- 1 -at li-tcnin^? to all of these statistical things: The 

rost nf the luiihlifig. tlu' cost of this, ami the rost of that, I thought 
wiial a --hann' they an- not eon-^iilciing ihihlien at all. It is though 
thr\ wi'ii' talkiu«r ahont limUjtM'. And so, I kept thinking to ujyself : 
W'lm will cry foi' the v\\\yCvv\y. I hope that all of the ant(»niuie of the 
l^uirau of Ifidiau \\\;/\}'i^nH\\Av who have luu'c, all of you 

piMipli\ thi» ( 'ongrc-^smi'U w ho have hcch here, and all the otluT people 
wdl have your antennae out like Senator Andrews and so many of 
the-i^ utluT pe()pli», dudge AN'eisenhurgfr, and just say everybody 
who ha•^ gotti»n up here to testify to date. They have had their 
anteruuu^ out. They ha\i» done tlu"ir' honiewoi'k. They have eonie„to see 
for (heiuM'Ues. ami I want to thank excryone of you for doing that. 

Si'uator A\ni;i \vs. Thank you .m) unieli, Ksther, for an excellent 
•-tatiuient. 

1 think (hi- point that you are really making as one wdio has not 
(»id\ K'\v\ \ ifa-'on to l>r pi'oud for Indian heritage, hut also i.s a mem- 
lu i- of one of hi-tor\'> leading Indian families- to this eonunitt-ee is 
that fin* W'ahpeton Indian School is not shoved otf in a corner in 
Wahpeton. ^ ' 

I'hat these ju-nple, students j^nd statT, are areei)ted as un integral 
atiil \ery uupoitant part of the eonunuidty, and that they ai'e able to 
nianitam n -^en^c (if pride in their Iiulian hei'itage, a sen.se of 
a<«'i'ptan«'e ni the othei" enltural group, as I think you said it. Here, 
there ail' front page arti<'les in the A\'ah[)et()n [)a[)er about them, and 
It i-^ a great way to hel[> them in their gix>wth as young [)eoplc; is that 
nnt t he intiM pretation ( 

M--. lluiiNV. Ve>, A man who owns a drugstore in onr town came 
up to me in onr of tin* eating [>laees in \\*ah[)eton, oh, W or 4 dayii ago, 
Miiiplx to say that I lune not e\tM* had any of the ehihlren from the 
W'aiipett ri lndi;in School shoplift from my >tore. He said, ''Some- 
times I ha\ e to tell them be cand'id, don't drop that if they [)ick it U[),'' 
aiul I thought that was a great testimony. 

More than that, the A\'ahpeton Indian Sejiool does not only have 
quality i*ducafion a^ far' as tlie three KV are eonceriu'd, and remedial 
pni^nams m that, biit they also have (iwality education as far as 'each- 
nig pi nh* in 1 he i ace of tlit* t*hihl, and giving him a feeliiig ot digiuty 
ami worth a^ an individuaL And, mo.st of all, giving him love. 

Senator Andrkws. Thank yo^i so much, Nirs. Home. 

Your prejiai'ed statement will be mode i)tn't of the record at this 
point. 

1 I'he stati mei.t foHovvs :] 

P Ri:pARK )Lf> St.\teme:^t of Esther B. Hobne, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

sWertrst iKMHunine: aware of tht» pos.sihle closing of the Wahpeton Indian 
Scho ol. I've s(»en and hotinl so nuiny .statistics from th<* cifflee of the Assistant 
S(»rretiir.v of the Interior. Ken SrrUth. ahout eowts of maintaining the phy.sical 
plant nnU tht» total lack of interests In visually evaluating the school that I. 
«]aag with many otln<r.s, bwame .steeped in desperation as to whom we eoutd 
contact in his department witli compassion enough to listen to our cries for the 
c'hlldren. 

Becaus(» nf my years of experience as a tea(*hcr at th(» Wahpeton Indian School 
and as a former student in a ioardin^ school (Ilaskell. Lawrence. Kansas), I 
feel uniquely (lualifled to speak to the Wahpeton School's qualities and role in 
^tbe education of its students. 
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Walipf'ton is nc^c nMlitrtl hy (lu^Slnle I)OT> »rtnu'nt of Pnt>li(> TnMrm pfinn (North 
Dakota*. All traoluTs liavt» tlu»ir B A. or H S, tlc^nns. sonic arc working on 
Fifth Year iirojjranis or Musters Dt'jjroes. From 130 to loO stiidiMits qualify for 
and rw^eive Title 1 reiutMlial MTvirt's out. (if apiiroxiinntcly 2sO studeuts. Thirty 
Htudeiits art' receivinj? iiuHvidiial (^diu^atioiial .st»rvic*es \indvr Piiblit* Law J)4-142 
<full or part rnut- Iramiuu ili--alil»*u. \\\*U spfctli iiu-rap\ ). Acliie\ cmcnt 

tests are jjiven and stiuU-iils without leariiiui? disaliilitica rank favorably with 
Htudeuts in other kcIiooIs. A I'lihlic Ih'ulth rliiiic is maintained on fanipus and 
its nurse i-i(»sely isnper\ isc*^ each cdiihl'w physical and mental health needs by 
referrals. 

I believe the Wahpeton School is ^ivinj; its yonrm charges the most important 
ingredient of all to ai»l tiieni in bceomint? self supportive and self-productive 
individuals — Pride In one's raee as an operative valne. It helps protect one 
ajiamst flie c risis otitlentitiratlon I It helps fortify one with a ^ood .self ima^el ! 

Besides usiui* the State Course of Study for instruction, the »education and 
dormitory personnel haNe been scbot)led to understand the child in his given 
culture ancl rescr\ation environment. The.N ar<* sensitive, caring adults! Many 
of them are of Indian tloccnl and serve as role models. 

Much has btHMi written and said about the poor attitudes Indian children get 
ai»oMt themselves because textlu)oks and the n^edin brand the Indian as a 
"savage" for protecting what was rightfully his. They fail to tell both sides of 
tlie story and to note the contributions the Native American has made to civili- 
zation. The ^^ ahpcton Indian S<'ho»d is giving the children back their lieroes and 
iu-rolnes. Names of lailldings ()n the campus attest to this. 

In<!ian stntiy Vac ts from Indian heritage are IneorporattMl into the total 
curriculum at the AVaiipeton Sj-hool at every opportunity and not just as a part 
of the Soci;U St.ndft^s 'sce4ie at Tlianksgi vlng time. This iielps give the Indian 
child a feeikig of dlgnily and worth as an lndi\ idiml. as an American, and as an 
Indian an*l creates a ^rfCroiig feeling of pride In Ins heritage! What Is American 
is Indian' To ctMniKrate evti\ tti hi; wcndd ttl Volumes HHefly. from our 
democratic form of govcrrnncnt ( iiorrowed i)y .Jefferson and Henjamin Kranklin 
from tlie Ircupjols c'onfcderac\ ) to tlie i otiUo chlj) that yon munch as you watch 
ftiotliall games ( InvcnttMl i>y a Mohawk Indian chef i)y tin' mime of (George Crund) 
at tlic Saratoga llonse In New V(U'k state). Yon will not find this deptii of Indian 
heritage reinforcement in the (Mirricuhnn of tin* puidlc sch(^ols. This is tlie major 
reas(m why our NatiNc Anu'rit-an .\outh have problems coping In that (Hlucatlonal 
environment." 

"I'he Imlian Cinb at tin' school has been a very effective teaching t(»ol and public 
n latiitns veliicle It has done much to erase stereotypes of the Imlian (»ver a 
.'i-state area. After making their presentations in eostnme. the young Native 
Ameri4an nu'mliers don their rc'g I'ar wearing appjirel and nudd lnt(» the cr(»wd,> 
h-Migliing and visiting witli tho>e m)n-Indian'! th(\v have taughtom-e again 
p^Mving huilaiis are people too. Phis Is a far cry from what the old boarding 
schools did priijr to tfu' mid-l!K'?()'s. D.uring tbar era they were trying to take the 
Indiainu'ss out ( f tlie Intlian. 1* »\v wows are heh^ at the school, Ucl itives are 
often in attendance. . 

The boys .ind ':irls In grades seven and eight have classes In Shop and Home 
Kc<jnomies and have wrm many prizes for tberr entries In mann.'il arts fairs. 

Music is an impi>rtant T>nrt of the curri( ulum. At least one vocal program is 
given each year *o wliich tin* puiillc is invited. Public schools and the Wahpeton 
Imlian Sciiool exchange programs. 

BasUetiuiII teams ami a track team compete with non-Indian ami Indian teams 
and have ver\ go(nl w In records to their credit, l*om pom girls ami cheer leaders 
inspire the basketball t*'ams. 

Kvery grade has regidarly schedided classes In physical education. 

Other ways the Wahpeton Schoril Is broajh'ninu the horizons of their yoinigsters 
are throngh participation In Hoy Sront aJul (Jirl Scont activities. Hoy Scont Trooj) 
#:U0 is the oldest chartered tn op in the rnit:'d States. The (Jlrl Scont Tr(»op 
was the first Indian (Jlrl Scotd Troop In the m»tic>n and the first (Jlrl Scont troop 
in the city of Wahpet*)n. 

(Jirls. grades d througli H. have a knitting club. They make a wide assortment 
of article^^ durin;; the year to talcn home to I'elatives. The.^^e Itertis are displayed 
at a Sprint: Tea by their dedicated instructor. 

Due to the proximity of the community ami its carinu support and acceptance 
of the schr>oI as their school, their kids and their staff, the s^ludents participate 
in the State ychot)l of Science Homecoming each year, Golden Glove boxing, 




sliatinjr and) visit in local homeH. 

Speaklftfr of ibe Wahpeton Indian School ho.VH and girls again, what do they 
do when they don't have U\Cio it? 

1. They may relax^ In their "homes away frotn hcune," comfortable dprmltory 
rnnm. vtUh or 4 individuals to a riK)!n. colorfully a!ul tastefully decorated with 
carjiethiK. furniture and curtains. There is an abundance of kid treasures in 
evidence and stuffed aninnils on tlie beds. Tliey take pride In their housekeeplnrg — 
graffiti Is rare. Senator Andrews, shice the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
has never visited the Wnhpeton facility— althoUKli he was only 140 miles from 
it at Aberdeen — I present these pictures for his insi)ecti(m (3 of plant prior t^ 
photos r>f Interior and exterior views of new facility). Photos viewed by 
Ken Sndth. 

'2. Work on items fm- their Indian costumes in their craftroom. 

3. Do leather craft. * 

4. I'lny a variety of games in their dormitory activity rooms (football, air 
hockey, pool video Kames^etc.). 

5. Read library books or watch T.V. 

Kach dormit<>ry ims a stafT of one Guidance Counselor, a dormitory manager, 
six educational aiils and one ni^ht attendant. Twenty-four hour coverage! 
Twenty four hour crisis conuseliuK Is available to all students! 

The staff of ihe Wahpeton School tries to discii)llne with understanding and 
affertjon. This 's mirrored in the happy faces of the youngsters and is evident In 
the relationship .tetw^cu student and adults. Some students call My. Chief "Dad". 

Twice a year each classroom lias a "family meal'* served in a small dining area 
(off the main dining room). They are served family style and can invite several 
Kuests. This effort helps to tench commendable social graces. This Is just another 
attempt totnlucate the total child! 

Most of the students receive money from the Christian Children's Fund. The 
school has a bank and i^s depositors learn how to budget, bank their fund^, write 
checks, and make withdrawals. This ^Ives them a feeling of independence and 
pride because they have their own money to buy things. 

I present these 4 iiewspai)er articles re'ative to a few of the school's former 
students: "North Dakota's Most Decorated War Veteran Dies In Slsseton" (Woody 
Keeble January :is. U)H'^) ; -One Student Didn't Forget" (Richard Trudell, 1954, 
a successful Oakland. California, attorney. aske<l for the foot size of every student 
and spent over $40(M) to buy eacli of 2S'2 students a new pair of shoes In 1979) ; 
Wilina Hell Ntdson becomes Assistant Executive Director of \^rl Scouting with 
offices in Minot, ND. in 11)79 ( Wlliua earned her Curved Kar Award in 1962. It was 
the highest a\var<l in Scouting at that time) ; .7o5'ce Melk Hurr Kelected as Early 
Childhood Instrnct<)r by Bemldji State Cnlverslty, Beinldjl, MN. Joyce supervises 
ami trains p*»rsonnel for the Head Start Program. She often visits her friend, ]?at 
sTiien, a teacher at Wahi>eton. 

in another effort to bridge the gap hetweea home and school many classrooms 
liave had i>ets. Mcist students have left a he'oved pet at home, Perhaps the most 
famous was Tommy the I' it. He attended class two years In a 4th grade. One little 
Kirl, when asked what To.nmy meant to her, said, "I can tell him all my secrets." 
"He won't tell anyone, not even the teacher," He was publicized nationally. 

Our youth are our most precious, resource. That is the paramount reason why 
I feel this sensitive educational sanctuary — the Wahpeton Indian School — should 
be kept open to give the children who are here now and In the future and are 
victims of their environment a healtliy place for a time out — free from the social 
pressures working toward the desl ruction of human beings (alcoholism, family 
deterioration, drug abuse, tet^n age pregnancies, crime, etc.). 

It would not be a dollar savings to the Reagan regime to close the Wahpeton 
School ami place thes^ children in state social agencies or foster homes because 
the social agencies are full to overflowing now and the cost per capita would be in 
the neighborhood of $:i.000 more. Wlieri children are placed in foster homes, you 
lire saying to his or lier family, *'You arp a failure." 

Our youngsters are fJlught at Wahpfeton that throngh dedicated intense work, 
all goals In life are possible and to/seek strength to fight their greatest enemy, 
th^^aselveK." Chief ^jjhnv Hawk, ^\oux Chief, 



Senator Andrews. The thifd* member of our panel is Lynn Biielino: 
speaking for the Wahpeton Chamber of Commeicej the business com- 




munity down there. 
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Lynn, glad to have you here . We- appreciate your coming. We will 
be glad to hear your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF LYNN BUEUNG, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
WAHPETON CHAMBEE OF COMMERCE 

Mr. BuELiNG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, it is indeed difficult to 
follow Esther Home and Judge Weisenburger, but let me do mV best. 

I am very proud to be here to present favorable testimony on oehalf 
of the Wanpetou- Indian School. I might add that I do havQ past 
professional experience, including 4 years as a high school principal 
in Indian school ^ettings in both the State of Wyoming on tlie Wind 
River Reservation, and in North Dakota, at Dunseith, which is im- 
mediately adjacent to the Turtle Mountain Reservation. I still hold 
a valid North Dakota school administrator's credential, and, .conse- 
quently, feel qualified tQ^£test to the quality program' at the Wah- 
peton Indian School, as well as the need for a unique institution such 
as this. 

First, let me say that the community of Wahpeton supports its 
presence in our midst just as much today as if did in its inception in 
1908. We can point with pride to the Wahpeton Indian School when 
we show it to visitors. It is a beautiful, well maintained facility that 
reflects the pride and devotion of its dedicated staff. 

Indeed, in the summer, it is a joy to drive past the school and see 
its well manicured grounds with their niun(MH)Us colorful flowerbeds 
that are so beautifully maintained. 

' The location of the Indian boarding school in Wahpeton has been 
a beautiful partnership through the years. Each giving, receiving, 
and sharing, and for that partnership to be dissolved now would be 
a great loss for everyone. 

The community of Wahpeton offers many services and activities to 
the students attending this school. Some examples I could name: both 
indoor and outdoor swimming pools, roller skating rinks, many 
church denominations, police and fire protection, water and sanitnry 
facilities, medir*al facilities, including ambulance, hospital, clinics, 
dentists, optometrists, and so on. Competing sporting events in neigfh- 
boring area schools, an.l so on. 

In return, the Wahpeton Indian School has enriched our commu- 
nity, providing us with programs of tjieir heritage. It is indeed excit- 
ing to see dampers in full native ceremonial costume performing at 
many of the area service clubs. 

Staff members at the school participate in events and activities in 
our city. Superintendent Chief and myself are fellow Rotarians. 
Proud traditions of our nntive American cultni-e nre parried on and 
explained so ably to us by someone such as Esther Horne, who you 
have just heard, a retired staff member of the Indian school, who, as 
you mentioned, Mr. Chairn^ian, traces her direct lineage back to the 
important historical figure of Sacajawea. 

Let me reemphasize thnt it is a woiirlerful, fruitful partnership and 
we sincerely hope that it be allowed to continue. 

Let me briefly attest to the quality of this institution. Several visits 
to the campus fiavo revealedUo me the following: Studt^nts dve inter- 
ested, considerate and happy. Staff members, both professional and 
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nonprofessional work smoothly and efficiently, and exhibit enthusiasm. 
Buildings and -jrouRds are beautifully mamtained. Hallways snme, 
windows are clean. Good personal habits are taught and reintorced. 
Beds arc made. Personal grooming and dress is excellent. Respect tor 
others is obvious. Regular balanced meals are served in a pleasant sur- 
rounding by a competent staff. i u * ^ 

Indian heritage and traditions are allowed to survive and be tos- 
terod tljrough arts and crafts, histoi->' lessons, club and social activities, 
et cetei'tt* 

Students are permitted to do personal banking at the school, learning 
valuable lessons in economics. Students are then allowed to shop down- 
town in oui-business community, attend movies, visit recreational tacU- 
itics et ceterfti • 

But why, you ask, are the aforementioned points so terribly impor- 
tant* Wliy can't all this be done in their home setting? There is one 
very" important reason. School officials state from 80 to 85 percent 
of /he studeiit l)ody are there for social referral puiposes. Personal 
experience leads me to believe that is correct. In my independent 
judgment, I do have to conclude that those figures are probably very 

These social reasons lead to many of the things that have been men- 
tfbngcl before, such as excessive absence and truancy and not receiving 
parental supervision. - - , .v. . - • 

The Indian school in Wahpeton, we believe, js very unique. It is 
offering a service that cannot ho duiilicated. The proper development 
of many young lives depends on the very existence of this institution. 

We in Wahpeton, are very proud to have been the host ot this well- 
run institution for several deraOe.«. Wo nnk for its continued existence 
■ for decades to come, and we ask this not for any selfish or self-serving 
reasons. We ask it for the young children who are so deserving ot its in- 
fluence on their future. 

SenTtor^ Andrews. Thank you very much, Lynn, for an excellent 
statement based on your broad experience as an educator yourselt. i 
think the committee welcomes the testimony that these young people 
are in a school that is well run, that is well maintained, and the habi^ 
that they are acquiring in this school are habits that will serve them 
well through the balance of a useful and fruitful life. ^ , . 

Your testimony could be interpreted as saying that the students and 
the staff are respected and well received members of the community 
and are well integrated into the community ? 

Mr. Bt'F.i.iNo. Yes; that is correct. , ^ 

The whole operation is complet.ely— integrated is a very good word, 
and its is just k very smooth important cog in the whole wheel ot the 

^'^lenato^r^NDREWS. In other words, the point that I am trying to 
malce with this record is that this Indian school in this particular com- 
munity is not shoved off in the ghetto, sort of on its own. It is treated 
as a very important and well-accepted and well-received part ot the 
community. And the culture that they share with the white community 
is returned in kind, and it is a great learning experience tor them 

itself? 
Mr. BuEUNO. Yes. 
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Senator Andrews. Thank ybu very much. , 

Judo^e AVeiscnburger, do you have one final point? 

Judge WEiSENBrnoER. I would like to make one more comment. 
When the Bureau people were up here teshfying, they^made a point 
about how many of the children were tliero because they luid social 
problems. The reason most of these children do not have social prob- 
lems is because of the superb job that the \Vahi)eton Indian «^chool has 
^ done for them, but the families at home still luive the social problems. 

If they^o back to th6se families, the children will again have the 
social problem's. 

Senator Andkew\s. In your judgment, Judge, it is essential for the 
>^ proper development of these children, and the maturing of these chil- 

dren that tliev be kept in the atmosphere that they are in iuAVahpeton? , 
^ Judge Weis EN BURGER. That is right. 

^ Senator Andrews. And, in your judgment, what percent of them 
would fall back, if they were forced to f^o back to the reservation? 
' Judge Weisenburoer. I would say Bo'percent. 

Senator A^ukws. So, we would, in essence, lose some 8f) percent of 
these young Americans if they were forced out of the environment 
they now are in, and put back iu an area where there are inadequate 
foster homes available and foster homes are not at all acceptable in ^ 
the type of care they need at this particular point in their lives given 
the circumstances from which they come ? 

Jud^e Weisenburoer. Right. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you very much. ^ 
* Esther, one final remark. 

Ms. Horne. Mav I say that as our Bureau people, our Bureau schools, 
the staff at the Wahpeton Indian School is very concerned about chil- 
dren staying home with their parents if the home is healthy enough to 
keep the child, but there are times when young people ^eed time out 
from the social ills that are threatenin^r to destroy them, and thnt is 
why — I mean, the time off, the wonderful liome environment and edu- 
cational envirouiuent of \hf^ Wn^inefon Indian School is one of these 
places where they can have that time out. 

One little brief thing. To show you how verv sensitive the staff is at 
the Wahpeton Indian School, I have here — and anvone is welcome to 
see these mrtrrres — the children have a net cat in the fourth grade by 
the name of Tommy, and this was an effort on the part of the teaeher, 
or the instructor to bridge the gap from home to the school. Many 
of these chancres, or most of them have a beloved pet at home, and so 
Tommy filled the void for them. The cat loved the classroom— T mean, 
^ his classroom so that he would not go into the classroom of other 

teachers rnd chiUlren who sometimes woidd trv.tn PTif ice him in. T iust 
thought about that, and the cat became nationally famous, and was 
written up r>s ca^ ^v]io went to <?^hooh 

Just another little item of love on the part of the staff for their 
students. 

Senator Andrews. Thank vou so much. Mrs. Home, for gre?it 
testimony, and thanks to the three of you for coming up and saying it 
as it is. 

Our next witnesses are Willard Yellow. Bird. Phairman of the 
Wahpeton Indian School Board ; accompanied by Alfred LaFountain, 
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member of the School Board, Wahpeton, N. Dak. and August Little 
Soldier, Three Affiliated Tribes, Newtown, N. Dak. 

Mr. LaFount^in. Sir, first I would like to hand you this petition 
frpm tile senior citizens of the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you so muph for this petition. 

Let me include this petition, signed by the citizens of the Turtle 
Mountain Indian Reservation of North Dakota, requesting the pro- 
posed closing of the Wahpeton Indian Schqol be stopped, in the 
record at this point.^ 

It goes on to say that — - 

Our children and grandchildren are attejrtiing this excellent school. We are 
proud {)f thein. When they return from summer vacations, we know they are well- 
cart»d for and rectal viug a good education. Many of us attended ofif-reservation 
schools, Wahpeton being one of them, and the training and discipline we received 
has nerved us well to this day. We sincerely trust tkat our petition will be given 
full consideration for thagood of our children and our reservation. 

An excellent comment and it will a^ear irvthe record at this point. 
Senator Andrews. Now, which one of yotl wishes to begin. 
Mr. Yellow Bird. Senator. 
Senator Andrews. Yes. 

Mr. Yellow JBjRD. I would like to invite one of the vice chairmen 
of the Three Affiliated Tribes, August Little Soldier to be on the panel 
with us. 

Si^nator Andrews. Yes. 

August, come on up. 

August Little Soldier is an official of the Three Affiliated Tribes 
in North Dakota. Welcome to the committee. You have been in Wash- 
ington a number of times. Good to have you back, and I think you 
can add some light to the question of whether or not the Department 
of the Interioi-, the Bureau of Indian Affairs did, in fact, consult with 
the several tribes involved in this decision,yand we will hear from you 
on that subject. 

PANEL CONSISTING OP WHLARD YELLOW BIRD, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE WAHPETON INDIAN SCHOOL BOARD/ ACCOMPANIED BY AL- 
FRED LaFOTJNTAIN, MEMBER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, WAHPETON, 
N. DAKm AND AUGUST LITTLE SOLDIER, THREE AFFILIATED 
TRIBES 

Mr. Yellow Bird. Senator, rny name is Willard Yellow Bird. 1 am 
the chairman of the Wahpeton Indian School, and also I am a travel 
mcr member of the Three Affiliated Tribes of Newtown, N. Dak. 

"Senator Andrews. Mr. Yellow Bird, let me, point out for the clarity 
of those who read the record. Mr. Yellow Bird is not a resident of the 
Wahpeton area. Mr. Yellow Bird is a resident of the Newtown ai'ea, 
about 250 to 300 miles away from Wahpeton and that you are by virtue 
of your tribe, the head of the school board for the Wahpeton Indian 
School, and this school board is cofnprised of individuals from the 
separate tribes from which the students come. 

Mr. Yellow Bird. Right. ) 

Senator Andrews. You may proceed. 

> PetiUoDs retained in Committee flies. 
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Mr. Yellow Bmn. I will make mine, brief. All the statements made ♦ 
here today were true, and I would like to thank the delegation from 
North Dakota coming down here with me. and T would like to thank 
Mark Andrews,* Senator Hurdick, (Jovernor Olson, and Byron Dorgan 
for giving us such good support of the school: 

As you all know, what we are down here for is to keep our school - 
open, I have been a chairman since the school^ started in. 1972 when 
they wanted^a chaiiTnan and a school hoard organization. T became 
chairman at that time. I am a little nei'vous here. 

Well, this school is a fine school, and the statements that have been 
made tpday are true. What gets me, as a tribtil member, we didn't ^et 
any information from (he Bureau of Indian Affairs except t^t our 
school will be closed on s^ich and such a day. I thought that tj^ BIA 
trust j'esponsibility to the Indian people was never-^we wercWiever 
contacted in any way. So, this is just like pulling a rug out from under 
our feet and saying, OK, we are going to close the school and that is it. 

So, we felt i)retty bad about it, and that is the way it came about. 
Hut, anyway, you htj^ve heard all the statements that were made, and 
I would not want to duplicate any more of those statements. 

So, that is about all I have to say. 

Senator AxnuEws. Thank you so much, Mr. Yellow Bird. I think 
you bavc made a very important contribution because one of^the key 
(juesfions that I aske<l the Assistant Secretary of the Interior was 
whether he had followed the regulations and noH^ tied' the tribal gov- 
ernments- of the various tribes from which these students came. You 
are informing this committee in February, and this plan has been 
going on for some 3 months, that not only are you a member of the 
tribal council from which some of these students come, but you are the 
(hily elected school board president from the various reservations, and 
certainly \P\i should have ]>een one of the very first individuals to l)c 
consulted, pursuant to the regulations. But, you were not. You have 
'not been consulted with to this day, as I understand it; is that not 
true? 

Mr. Yfj,low Bmn. No, sir. 

Senator AxnnKws. Thank you very much. 

Mr. LaFountain. 

Mr LaFot xtaix. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. My name is Alfred La- 
Foimtain, I am from Turtle Mountain, Iklcourt, N. Dak. I would just 
like to make mine very brief. I think that everything was pretty well 
covered })y Mr. Dorgan here this morning. 

I served in the advisorv capacity of the school board in Wahpeton 
for alwutVT years, and I have had a lot of visits with the Wahpeton ^ 
Indian Scmool. I am ])roud of the school. This is probably one of the 
nicest boarding schools I have seen, l^ack in 1938, 1939, I attended 
boarding sVhools in rhamberlaip, S.'Dak., and Wahpeton is a lot dif- 
fovQut than \^t it was in 1938 afid 1939. 

I think we have covered just about everything that we could. Words 
are taken out of my mouth by Mi*. Dorgan. He covered everv^hing that 
I would have liked to say, but also the kids that graduated from some 
of our })oarding schools have these important positions, teaehino: our 
kids at Wahpeton today. Nol>ody has mentioned the people. It is going 
to effect about 90-some employees at th^ Wahpeton Indian School if 
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that is closed. Some. of those people, I woijld say probably 30 percent 
of these people would be shoved back into the reservation. They would 
l>c unemployed. They have got 15, 20 years of civil service. They have 
* donated a good part of their Yifh into the Federal service, and all of 
a sudden t'hey find themselves given short notice that their jobs will 
probably be abolished, or a reduction in force. It is a sad, sad tiling 
to see. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you so much. 

Now, we have the privilege of hearing from August Little Soldier, 
who\is one of our Indian leaders in North Dakota. I hdve known him 
for a^ood long time. He is -from the Three Affiliated Trifces in North 
Dakota. 

Welcome to the committee, » 
* , ^Tr. Ln-rLK Soldikk. i liank vou, Senator Andrews. It is an honor to 
be invited by Mr. Yellow Bird, ai)d I would just like to elaborate on 
some of the things that have already been spoken, and were very well 
put. " ^ 

I would like to state that Fam one of the products of the Wahp^on 
Indian School. I went to school there for aoout 5 years. I gradua^d 
there, and not only me, but quite a few othei; tribal leaders throughovit 
Montana, North and South Dakota, and Minnesota that 1 went to 
school with have become tribal leaders.and top officials of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

I have served on national committees throughout the United States. 
I was one of the fii^st men to be picjjed for the area office to sei:ve on 
the National Indian Educational Advisory Committee. IservedTyearS 
on that. > , * 

Also, I was elected to be on a five State area of the Northwest Edu- 
cational Laboratory. It serves five States. North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, nnd Montar^a. I e^erved, with lien Rifle, who was ft 
Congressman from South Dakota on that comm^ittee. 
^ Senator Andrews. Ben was one of my good friends when I first came 
to the Congress. Ben is an outstanding leader for the Indian people, 
and for all America as far as that is concerned, and he is still doing a 
great job. He is on the Board of Directors Qf the American Indian Na- 
tional Bank down here,, and he has continued to serve us through his 
Indian people. ^ i-, -i ^ ^ 

Mr. Little SoLorER: I also served on th.e Executive Council of the ■ 
^ United Church of Christ. I w,as the first Native American to serve on # ^ 

the Board, when I was rhopen, and served 7 yelrrS in that capacity. 
* I have been a councilman, chairman, vice-chairman for the past 10 
•years serving— trying to do what I can for our people there, to get the 
proper education so that they can get out and compete with what is 
knowij as American society. ^ , ttt t. t j- 

Sq, I ajn proud to be one of the products of the Wahpeton Indian 
School and all the things that have been said about being a fine school, 
and all the tribal leaders, tod different other people in the Govern- - 
ment today, I c^ild name quite a few of them. Some of them have . 
gone on before. It really disturbs, me to see them terminating this 
Wahpeton Indian School, which has served us right, and all the com- 
ments that have been made for the support of the Wahpeton Indian 
School are correct. 

I want to tljiank you. Senator Andrews. 
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Senator Andrews. Thank you very much, August, for an excelleAt 
statement on hoW important the t^ype of ti^aining that you ffot w^s to 
your developmeist, and how fantastic the dividends have been from 
"tho investment in your education and development, and many othei'S 
hko you who have been trained in this atmosphere. 

I appreciate your comin^}^ down and your testimony. It will cer- 
tainly add to the record we have establismd today. \ ' 

Next, we have Mr. Dtlfin Lovato, who i^vtbe chainnan of the All 
'Indian* Pueblo Council from Albuquerque, N. ^Fex. I underi?tand W 
has some written testimony, Mr. Lovato, I appreciate -your patience^. 
Let me assure you that the entire wntten testimony will be included in 
the record and you may highlight it in your own fas'hion. 

Mr. Lovato. Thank you,*Mr. Chairman. ' ' 

Before I get started, I would like to introduce the gentlemen ac- 
companying me, Mr. Alex Lucero, the lieutenant governor from the 
Pueblo Isleta. ' ' 

Senator Andrews. Welcomaito the committee. 



STATEMENT OF DELFIN LOVATO, CHAIRMAN, ALL INDIAN PTJEBLO ^ 
COUNCIL, ALBUQUERQUE, NtW MEXICO : ACCOMPANIED BY ALEX 
LUCERO, J.IEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF ISLETA, NEW MEXICO 

1 Mr. Lovato. Mn Chairman, we would like to summarize our stater 
fment, and we are here to talk about the Southwestern Indian Public 
^Technical Institute. <y 

I ffm here on behalf of the All Indian^ Pueblo Council, which is 
comprised of the Pueblo tribes in the State of New Mexico, and we 
are here in oposition to the proposed closing of th6 SIPI school. 

I think, needless to say, the same issues that were raised in regards 
to the other schools in Oklahoma are pertinent in the case of §IPI.^ 
None of the tribal governments, to my knowledge, in that area were 
notified. We found out about it through the media New Years Eve . 
that a decision was made. To this date, I do not think anyone of our 
tribal governments have received official notification, or any reasons 
for the closure. ( 

The decision comes at a time, Mr. Chairman, when unemplovmentX 
on many of our reservations has reached crisis proportions, and I ai^irJ 
talking about 60 to 70 percent. It comes at a time when we are feeling 
the impact of all of the various budget cuts, and so forth. But I think 
even more important than that, it comes at a time when the^scjiool 
itself has just begun a trend toward improving its curriculum; in- 
creasing^its enrollment; doing a bet£er job of administration, and so 
forth. 

I know members of the Board of Regents are here, and I am sure / 
they are going: to be presenting some statistical data in support of. 
maintaining SIPI. > j , 

Mr. Chfiirman. I think it is important that, first of all, we do not 
want SIPI closed. We want to continue it. It has got a good viable 
program. But, by the same token, there are numerous alternatives that 
are being proposed by individuals, as well as members of our own 
congressional delegation. 

We feel all of these alternatives that are being proposed have "merit, 
but we need to< study them. We cannot make decisions on these alter-^. 
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natives overnight. We want SIPI funded in fiscal year 1983. We need 
time to develop these alternatives, both with our delegation, as well as 
with the New Mexico "State Legislature, who only recen|ly enacted, or 
passed a joint memorandum in support of.maiji^ SIPI. We are 

asking for that type of opportunity to deveLg^ail of these alternatives. 

We believe that the private industry, prn%te secj^or interested with 
the city of Albuquerque, the State of New Mexico, and the Indian 
tribes together, we can come up with an alternative that makes sense 
that will continue a viable vocational technical training program there 
in SIPI, and in Albuquerque. P 

Senator AvDREv\i»> Well, Mr. Chairman, then the All Indian Pueblo 
Council has been given no forewarning of the closing this school, 
and you have not been consulted on the availability of foster home 
jyliices, or whatever else for these young people? , . . g * 

Mr. LovATo. Mr. Chairman,,it is a postsecondary institution — but , 
you are right; we have not been consulted. I do not know what plans 
they have. We have a number of students that I know are in extended 
2 to 3 year programs. They are suggesting that they go to Haskell in 
Lawrence, Kans. ' r 

Is is my understanding that in the dormitory capacity at Haskell, 
there is no more space. , t» 

Senator Andrews. Not only that, but in the questions I asked the 
representatives from BIA earlier, they could not tell m^-if the same 
combes would be offered at Haskell, and other places that are now 
being offered at SIPI? / 

Mr. LovATO. That is* right. 

Senator Andrews. To your knowledge,* cart these courses be offered 
anywhere else ? 

Mr. LovATO. To my knowledge, the curriculum at SIPI, Mr. Chair- 
man, is very technical; electronics^ and that type of^a.thing because of 
the large influx of electronic -lirms into tji^i^lbuquerque-area. 

Senator Andrews. In other words, the very type of training for 
which there are job opportunities available for the native American 
who are able to take this kind of training? 

Mr. LovATo. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank yoii. I have no further comment. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you. Your prepared statement will be en- 
tered in the record at this point. 
[The* statement follows. Testimony resumes on p. 104.] 

Prepared Statement of Delfin J. Lovato, ChairmaW, Southwestern Indian 

Polytechnic Institute 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Select C(Mnmittee on Indian Afltoirs, 
thank yon for giving us this opportunity to present teHimony regarding the pro- 
posed closure of the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic IngfTute (SIPI), operate 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), and located irt AlUuQuerque, New Mexico. 

My name is Delfin J. Lovato, I am the Chjurman oY the All Indian Pueblo 
Council ( APIC) which is compased of the PuelSo tribes of New Mexico. 

(>n behalf of the Pueblo trilies and the I'ueblo people, we come before the Senate 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs to express our opposition to thfe proposed 
closing of the only federally supported iwstsecondary school for Native Americans 
that specializes in vocational education. We are especially opposed to this deci- 
sion on the part of the Department of Interior and the Office of Management and 
Budget for the following reasons : ' , . t . r *u 

^(1) The decision to close the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute In the 
views of the Pueblo leadership was unilateral and arbitrary with little or no 
regard to the impact that it would have upon the social and economic conditions 
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of the Indian people, the City of Albuquerque, and private industry. The decision 
comes when the unemployment rat^ among Native Americans ha« reachei crisis 
proportions^ (40-70%). Furthermore, this decision was apparently based solely 
on saving federal dollars. 
Tribal consultatioh regarding this major d^'Cision was totally non-existent. 

(2) We strongly feel that the tribal governments affected, along with private 
industry, and state and federal agencies,, need time to develop altewiatives to 
present to this Administration and the Congress. We mujst remembei that the 
decision to close the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute was not an- 
nouncea until December 31, 1981, Whilp numerous alternatives have been pre- 
sented both publically and privately, by some mei;iibers of aur Congressional Dele- 
gation, we need at least one full year to fully discuss and develop these alterna- 
tives. Please note also that the New Mexico State Legislature, as well as nume- 
rous public officials within state government, are lyilling to assist the Indian com-* 
munities in salvaging a viable vocational and technical training center for Indian V 
people. Again, we need time to investigate all possibilities in this area. 

(3) . While the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute like other federal 
programs, has had jts» share of difficulties such sCs low enrollment, poor adminis- 
tration, etc., we strongly feel that recent changes in leadership have greatly im- 
proved the program. ^ . r f 

The enrollment has averaged over 425 students for each of the past three years 
and graduates average 194 students per year. There are approximately 200 stu- 
dents who would not attend other vocational programs due to unavailabiMty or 
problems of housing discrimination or lack of funds associated with moving to 
urban areas offering non-federal vocational programs. Approximately 60 percent 
of these graduates have been placed in jobs. UndQr new leadership, fiiany of the 
problems have been resolved and the training will morfe adequately reflect the job 
market requirements. A new team of administrators have been assigned to thf^ 
Institute and have developed a dynamic recruiting program based upon a continu- 
ing analysis of the local employers' requirements in order to achieve maximuin 
placement opportmiities. 

Mr, Chairman, as I have stated before, there are numerous al^rnatives which 
we feel will provide the opportunity for private industries, tribal govern men t.s, 
labor, and the state and federal governments, to work tog^th^r in partnership 
with the welfare of the students as a first priority. 

We realize that some of these alternatives are quite innovative and perhaps 
even controversial, however, I warlt to reeniphasize our position : that the Con- 
gress allow the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute to remain open in fiscal 
year 1983, thereby allowing all the parties concerned the opportunity to fully 
develop recommendat|pns to present to this' Administration and the Congress in 
fiscal year 1984. T ' ' 

Attachments "A" >ibd "B" to my testimony provide additional information and 
statistics regarding the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute. 

Thank you. 

Attachment A 

\ 

Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPl) Testimony 

MISSION X * » 

Under tlie administration of the Bureau' of Indian Affairs, the SouthwesterKll^ 
Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPI) is the only federally supported post- 
secondary school for Native Americans that specializes in vocationjil education. 
SIPI provides entry-level training in twelve (12) high-demand career fields to 
students from across the country who often Ifave no other edut^ational opportuni- 
ties available to them. The unemployment rate among Native Americans is cur- ^■ 
rently reaching crises proportions. SIPI gives studeutis the technical skills that 
are needed to become productive members of sor^iety while retaining their Native 
American heritage. SIPJ also serves as a bridging role for Indian students from 
rural reservation lifestyles *in helping them compete in the pressures of today's 
modern, technological world. 

BUDGET REQUEST AND ,JU8TIFICATI0 

The cost of quality vocational-technical training is high because of the need 
to equip training programs with state-of-the-art equipment and materials so 
that the occupational programs can be compatible with today's technological 
developments in business and industry. / j , 
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A substantial increase in the number of students trained at SIPI conld be 
aocomplisbed with a very moderate cost* of .$2,500,061. Assuming- that the^» 
enrt)UnuMit of 650 couUl be reache<l in 1983, there could be at least a 40-percent 
increase in the coat of food, supplies, services and eqnipment for instruction 
and student services hnd transportation. Witliin this increase in costs and 
with the assistn'nc'e of the private sector, SIl'I's educational expenses would 
moderately be within the budget requested. 

. ^ -ENROLLMENT 

The average enrollment at SIPI is 540 (Full Time Equivalency) which is the 
highest in tlie ten year history of -the school and represents an 18-percent 
increase ov^r last yeir. The dormitory capacity is 512. Currently, there are 467 
in the dormitories and the rest are commuter students. 

' ' * PBOOHAMS 

SIPI offers programs that may not be available at similar institutions. The 
following training progwiins are unique and prepare Native Americans for jobe 
that are currently in nigh ideniand in the labor market as reflected by their 
high placement rates. ^ 

Placement rate 

^Program: ^ . ' (Percent) 

Telecommunications , -V-x — - ^ 

Optics ' 80 

Civil engineering . ^6 

Electronics — ^ 

Tiiese highly specialized programs are not offered at any of the tri bally con- 
trolled community colleges that usii/Uly specialize in liberal arts education. 
SIPI students would also hnd it difficult 'to transfer^ other public or private 
inrititution.s because of' the drastic cut in federal studWt financial aid programs, » 
such us Employment Assistance and the Pell Prograli. A recent student survey 
completed by the SIPI Board of Regents shows thaS^AD percent of the current 
student b.)dy would be unable to continue their education if SIPI were to close. 
It has been proposed tliat some of our students should transfer to Hiskell 
Indian Junior College. However, according to Haskell President, Dr, Gerald _ 
(Jipp. their dormitories are currently at capacity and they expect an increase iil\ 
enrollment for ne:;t year. 

• CABEER LADDER CONCEPT 

SIPI has developed the "Cai^eer Ladder Coijcept" based upon the idea that a 
student may attain desired skills for occuiputional competency at a particular 
level, get off that step of the ladder and go to work. However, a student may 
desire to complete the total progriam and ^tep off the ladder into the world of 
work at the top of the skills level. 

NORTH CENTRAL ACCREDITATION 

SIPI recel5£»?Pfl35:ACcreditation as a post-secondary vocational-technical school 
the first year it waseltiBble for 'accreditation. North Central Ai^sociation (NCA), 
the most prestigious of tlie accrediting agencies, granted full accreditation status 
in 1975, and again in 1978. SIPI was re-evaluated in 1981 and continuous ac- 
creditation status was granted "unMl 19S6. Accreditation allows students to trans- 
fer credits earned at SIPI to other colleges and^universities. 

' V * 

^ ASV)CIATE DEGREE OPTIONS OFFERED 

Through a cooperatite educational agreement with the University of Albuquer- 
que. SIPI students may work toward an Associate of Arts or an As^iate of*' 
Science Degree limultaneously with their occupational training. 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Employment is projected to^ increase rapidly in New Mexico and Albuquerque 
during the 19/9-1985 period at about a 307^ rate. Over 140,000 new jobs are 
expected in the state — and of these, nearly 60,000 will occur in Albuquerque. This 
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is due to expansion by existing employers and opening of new firms and agencies 
such as Xerox, Digital, Intel, Signetics and Sperry Flight Systems. SIPI is cur- 
rently offering the kind of trailing that will be needed to fill these high skilled 
level jobs. In fact, the 80's has been labeled, ''the dfecade of the teohnician". 

, ADVISORY COMMITTEES ' * 

Through a ieries of advisory committees, the Institute works closely with locaf" 
and national business and industry in develoRing occupational curricula that 
parallels trends in today's job market; SIPX's close relationhip with the business 
world has provided the Institute invaluable assistance in student recruitment, job 
placement and on-the-job training programs as well as donations of equipment, 
, materials, supplies and manpower. 

*, OOOPEHSiTIVE PROQBAMS 

SIPI has coQperative training programs with the National Cash Register Corp., 
Xerox, IBM and the Federal Aviation Administration. Students in these pro- 
grams are generally assured of job placement after graduation. 

ATTRITION RATEI 

In response to a viable basic skills program and occupational curriculum 
changes, SIPI's attrition rate has been steadily dropping over the past four years 
to an all time low of only 12 percent, way below the national average of most^ 
four year colleges and universities. 

19'82 coat per student eatifnate 

Full-time student equivalent 540 

Total budget (management cost) : ^ « ^ c aaa 

Instructional costs 7 7 ka 

Plant management costs *27, 750 

Total - -- 3,155,750 

Total cost per student____ - 5, 843, 98 

Instructional cost per student (excluding plant management funds) __ 4, 496, 30 

The Digest of Education Statistics, 1079-80; states that the average cost per 
pupil for all four year college (private) is $6,829.00, including tuition, room and 
board. ^ 

It is our understanding that th*e BCfreau of Indian Affairs appealed the closure 
of SIPI on the Office of Management Budget Passback for the^ Interior budget. 
In view of this, why is SIPI o^t of the fiscal year 1983 budget proposal? 

* * Attachment B 

Fiscal year 198S ludget 

116i~Direct instruction ' $1,084,219 

1163— Instructional me.lia center 123,746 

1164 — Pupil services (research and development) 117,747 

1165— Home living -i ^ 503,950 

1166— Student activities 1 62,430 

1167— Fdod service— J 382,000 

1168— Pupil transportation 6,000 

1190 — General operations 301, 469 

1191— Indian policy groups.-.- 6,000 

1195 — Formal staff training 2j000 

1198— Distributed charges ADP 500 

^ . 

Total 2,590,061 

1^ 
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Enrollment i Southtoestcm Polytechnic Institute, Alhuquerque^ Mex. 



Fiscal year 1980/81 F 
Fiscal year 1981/82 F' 




1981/82 dorm enrollment (dorni 

Males 

Females 



Total — 
Commuters 



195 
272 



Enrollment projections : 

Fiscal y^ar 1980/82 

Fiscal year 1982/83 

Increased (percent) -Li^ 



467 
82 



I Number of Instructionah days 
time equivalency. 

8 Enrollment high into April for 



'553 
Q60 
18 



dHided Into enrollment for each day equals the full- 

v: i • 
19igi/82. 



Unemployment rati i for Indian fri6e» in New Mexico 



Mescalero Apache Tribe: Total 
Jicarllla Apache Tribe: Total p 
AIPC — 14 Pueblos: Total popa 
Santo' Domingo Piieblo : Tota} p 
Zuni Pueblo : Total population : 
Lagiina Pueblo: Total 
Acoma Pueblo : 

Total population : 3,300 (un 
Total workforce :. 1,17 
Taos Pueblo : Total population : 
Xavajo Nation: Total populati(^^ 
Albuquerque: Urban Indian po] 



population: 2,450 38. 

)pijlation : 2,052 37. 

atlpn: 14,424 17. 

iSuiation: 1,577 29. 

71200 67. 

populati )^: 6,800 ---y 



^ city of Albuquerque affirmation 
ment of Indian within the next 5 



yMip. 

SOUTHWESTERN 
COMPLHION AND PLACEM^Nt 



Unemi^loyed 
(per cent) 

0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 



sujployed 457) . 38. 8 

(ex])e«ited unemployment in March) 45.0 

li098 58. 0^ 

ieO,000 1 75.0 

ijation: 8,615 (estimate)^ 47.0 



it'tipn plan projects an Increase of 5 percent employ- 



IP|D(AN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

^SUMMARY TABLE, 1971^2 SCHOOL YEARS 



Pros ram 



Telecommunications 

Optics 

Printing and offstt 

Food preparation 

Electronics 

Draftint-. 

Civil enginetring. 

Markttlng and distribution. 
Secrttarial and'cltrlcal 



Numerical processing.. 
Total 



Completions i 


Plactmtnts 


Ptrctntai* 
placed 


162 


142 


88 


89 


71 


80 


79 


36 


41 


117 


83 


71 


92 


« 76 


83 


68 


49 


73 


76 


73 


96 


<6 


46 


100 


329 


144 


44 


. 126 


89 


71 


1, 184 


809 


61 



< When GEO prosram complttions are Includid, total completions are actually 2,067. 
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COMPLCTION ANO TRIBAL AFFILIATION SUMMARY TABLE" 









Niw Mixico 








Total com- 
plttlons 


m 

Navajo 


(putblo 


others 






Number Ptrctnt 


Numbtr Perctnt 


Number Perctnt 


Occupational Ttchnology Division. 


684 

501 

.-^ 883 


221 32 
195 39 
192 22 


111 16 
77 15 
81 9 


' 352 
229 ' 
610 


52 
46 
69 


Total 


2, 068 


608 29 


269 13 

w 


1, 191 


58 



1 DIscontinuidin 1979. 

^ Student Questionnaire 

In view of the Government's proposal to close this institution^t the end of 
the current school year, the SIPI Board of Regents is conducting»is survey to 
determine whether you will be able to continue your education. :^ease answer 
all questions. Thank you for your participation and cooperation. 
Sincerely, ^ ^ 

Virgil Wyaco, 
Chairman, SIPI Board of Regents. 

Program of Stildy ^ 

Expected date of completion ^ 

Tribal AflQliation : Number Percent 

-T^avajo -119 44 

Pueblo f)3 20 

Other - «- - ^— 97 36 

Total 269 ' 100 

1. If STPI were to e'ose rft the end of the current s-ho'^1 year (Aujrnst 1982), 

would you be al)le to complete your program of study? □ Yes 81, 30 percent ; 

□ No 188, 70 percent. 

2. If J SIPI were to close hnd you are not able to complete your training, woul3 

^you be able to continue your education elsewhere? □ Yes 61, 2.*i percent; 

□ No 65, 24 percent ; □ ^Do 4iot know 143, 53 p?rcent. 

3. In view of the recent Federal cutbacks in student financial aid. wouM this 

make it more difficult for you to continue your education if SIPI were to be 
closed? □ Yes 239, 89 percent ; □ No 30, 11 percent, 
s « 

SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE-ATTRITION RATE . 









Attrition rata 




Totil tnrolimint 


Withdrawals 


(percent) 


1978-79 : 


" 1, 059 


287 


27 


1979-10 


725 


179 


25 


1980-81 


730 


134 


18 


1981-82 


1665 


82 


12 



> To Ok. II. 
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lO-year history of OED program at 8IPI 

Completed : 

1971 ^ 3 

1972 _ 54 

1973 86 

1974 78 

1975 . 154 

1976 L ^ 147 

1977 ^ 136' 

1978 , 134 

1979 , J ^ 60 

1980 13 

1981 18 

Total . ^__! 883 

Note : 96 tribes were represented. The program was officially stopped in 1979. 



Numbtr 



Ptrctnt 



Navajo , 192 21.74 

Pufblo (all Niw MtJtIco) A 81 9.17 

Apachf 61 6.91 

Chtytnnt 29 3.28 

Shoshone _ 16 1.81 

AH othtr tribts ^ 504 57.09 

Total " 663 . 100 



0B0ANIZATI0N8 THAT HAVE PASSED RESOLUTIONS OF SUPPORT FOR THE CONTINUATION 

OF SIPI 

SIPI Board of Regents ; New Mexico Commis.«ion on Indian Affairs ; AU Indian 
Pueblo Council ; National Tribal Chairmen's Association ; National Indian Edu- 
cation Asoclatlon ; National Indian Youth Council : Pueblo of Isleta ; Education 
Committee, Navajo Tribal Council; Haskell Alumni, Albuquerque Chapter; Has- 
kell Board of Regents; National Federation of Federal Employees (NFFE) ; 
and National American Indian Safety Council, Inc. 



LETTERS OF SUPPORT 

Honorable Bruce King, Governor, State of New Mexico ; Congressman Manuel 
Lujan ; Safeway Stores, Incorporated ; Xerox Corporation ; Cuba Independent 
School District; West Side Association; White Mountain Apache Tribe; Sho- 
shone Pa lute^ Tribes ; International Business Machlne.s (IBM) ; Northern New 
Mexico College ; New Mexico Restaurant Association ; and Atlantic Richfield ^ 
Company. ^ 

Senator Andrews. Mn Lieutenant Governor, do you have any com- 
ments ? 

Lieutenant Governor Lucero. Well, I consider this a privele^ to 
be coming to Washington, D.C. I have n6t been involved in politics 
all that long. I realize maybe I should have taken more interest and 
got involved a little bit ekrlier. That way, it would have prepared me 
to be a whole lot moi'e eff^tive as far as my tribe is concerned. It is 
pretty hard to follow in, Mr. Lovato's testimony. I do not have writ- 
ten testimony of any sort, but I would say as far as the Pueblo people 
are concerned, he has the consensus of following through on what is 
the most practical and most economical means of pursuing in the ben- 
efit of the Indian people. 

Senator Andrews. Well, his prepared statement is an excellent one, 
and it is a part of the record. 
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Senator Schmitt was here earlier giving a strong stateni^nt of sup- 
port for retaining this school, and you can be assured that the com- 
mitte will do everything it can to make sure that the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs sees the mistakes they have made in the precipitous way 
they have gone about this. I think, as a matter of fact, the Assistant 
Secretary was rather chagrined at the fact that he did not have the 
information that he should have had as a minimum amount of in- 
formation to base a decision like this on. 

We appreciate your coming. Your contribution is most helpful. 

Lieutenant Governor Luc ero. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Andrews. Our next individual is Virgil Wyaco, who is the 
chairman of the Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute Board of 
Regents from Albuquerque. 

Mr. Wyaco, welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF VIRGIL WYACtf, CHAIRMAN, SOUTHWESTERN IN-^ 
DIAN POLYTEGHNIG IlSrSTITUTE BOARD OF REGENTS, ALBUQTJER- 
QTJErN. MEX,; AGGOM^NIED BY DANIEL RINGLERO, STUDENT 
SENATE PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHWESTERN INDIAN POLY- 
TEGHNIG INSTITUTE, AND JOE HERRERA, VIGE GHAIRMAN 

Mr. Wyaco. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to appear 
before the committee. I am accompanied here b^ my vice chairman, Mr. 
JoeHerrera. 

Senator Andrews. It looks like you are in good company, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Wyaco. And the president of the student senate of SIPI. 

Mr. Chairman^ and the members of the committee, we appear before 
you today to make an appeal, a special appeal to save the Southwest- 
em Indian Polytechnic Institute from being permanently closed. 

The Southwestern Polytechnic Institute, known as SJPI is a BIA 
postsecondary institute located in Albuquerque, N. Mex. servicing over 
580 American youth per year. 

We appear before you today representing the Board of Regents of 
SIPI, a Native American citizen of the United States. As you might 
be aware, the Secretary of Interior, Mr. James Watt, has proposed to 
the Congress that SIPI be closed permanently. 

As an elected congressional representative, elected to represent the 
public in Washin^on, D.C., we, the Native American citizens, request 
your careful consideration of the following facts, which I am present- 
ing you. 

Pact Xo. 1 : Tlio administration's proposed closure of SIPI is based 
upon one-sided statistics. 

Tlie performance statistics unon which the closure of SIPI is based 
and which are in your possession must be put into perspective. The 
statistics which are available show poor SIPI performance over its 
10-year life. The readers and users of SIPI statistics must be aware 
that SIPI was a demonstration school. For all 10 years of SIPPs life, 
the open entry and open exit system was in use. 

Fact. No. 1 : Individualized instruction was the key to SIPI train- 
ing. This method of instruction was selected by the BIA as the optimal 
way to train Native Americans at the postsecondary vocational leveL 
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Also, the admission eligibility requirements were developed sueh that 
almost no student was turned away. This method of school administra- 
tion naturally resulted in high student dropout and high administra- 
tion cost. „ 1 , T T»T A 

Fact No. 2 : The administration of SIPI wa§ controlled by the BIA 
and not the Indian board of regents. * i i j 

The SIPI IndiaiTBbard of regents were always treated only as ad- 
visory and not as policymakers. - 
* The BIA controlled everything from budgets to personnel. The per- 
sonnel system caused problems because of the incolnpeftent personnel 
ended up at SIPI and the board had no authority to remove them tvonS 

SIPI. ^ . , J 

Fact No. 3 : This is the worst possible time to close a vocational edu- 
cational institution for the Indian people. 

Indian reservations have always had to suffer, the consequences of 
high unemployment. Before the Reagan budget cuts, the Indian reser- 
vations had unemployment rates of 30 to 50 percent. The Reagan cuts 
have direct lyi caused Indian reservation's unemployment to swell to 
60 to 85 percent unemployment. The Indian people are already taking 
an unproportional share of the budget cuts. Wlij^ust the human suf- 
fering continue for the Indian people? The unemployment rate among 
Indian people cannot decrease unless they have salable skills. 

The administration proposes to close SIPI with no plans on what to 
do with students who attend SIPI. mere will Indian yo«thgo who 
cannot qualify to enter other postsecondary institutions? Wlio will 
finance their education ? Most Indian tribes are poor and the BIA edu- 
cational aid programs are being slashed. With nc^^hance for ]ob skills, 
the Indian youth will stay on the reservation adding to the 

unemployed. A ^-r , . i 

Fact No. 4: SIPI has been accredited by the North Central 
' .^Associations. 

The proponents of closure of SIPI contend that SIPI is poorly ad- 
ministered. But even under BIA control, the school has been accredited 
by the North Central Association for the past 3 years, and has recently 
been granted accrediiition for the next 5 years. 

Fact No. 5 : The proposed closure of SIPI has been made over the 
protest of Indian tribes. 

The proposed closure of SIPI has come swiftly and quickly without 
any consultation with Indian tribes. No alternatives were studied. The 
board of regents were never even asked for comments or opinions, bec- 
^retary Watt had demanded that private industry support SIPI before 
he would favor SIPI remaining open. 

We contend that it may be possible for private industry to help sup- 
port SIPI in the future but the support we know would be minmial 
and it would have to be developed over time and not over a matter of 
weeks. But, we contend that SIjPI represents a trust, treaty ^nd moral 
obligation of the U.S. Government to the Native Americans for the 
education of Indian youth that cannot be shifted to the pnvate sector. 

In conclusion, we appeal to the Congress of the United States of 
. America to prevent one more broken promise to the Native Americans. 
Ten years ago a promise was fulfilled to build a postsecondary voca- 
tional education facility for the Native American people. That promise 
was cmly half fulfilled because <mly phase I of a two phase facility was 
bmlt We still have two phases to go yeL 
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I just want to give you the idea of the random unemployment that 
we have selected by the tribes. Of course, there is more to this than 
what we have presented. The Mescalero Apache Tribe total population 
of 2,450, unemployed rate at 38 percent. 

Jicarilla Apache Tribe, total population of 2,052, unemployment 
rate at 37 perctot. 

All Indian ruehlo Council, 14 Pueblos, total population of 14,414, 
unemployment 17.7 percent. This is lower, but it is much higher than 
the national average. 

Santa Domingo Pueblo, total population, 1,577, unemployment at 
29 percent. / 

Zuni Pueblo, total population of 7,200, njiomploymcnt 67 percent. 

Laguna Pueblo, total population of 6,800, unemployment at 55 
percent. 

Acomo Pueblo, total population of 3,300, unemployment at 70 
percent. 

The Navajo Nation which is one of high enrollment at SIPI, a total 
population of 160,000, unemployed at 7o percent. 

With the closure, we are adding more to the unemployed. At the time 
we learned about this closure in August of 1981, we invited Ken Smith, 
Secretary Watt, anybody who would be involved in the decision of this 
closure, we invited to come visit the institute. No ope came, except 
Lihcoln White. He did visit and made a favorable rfeport, but it has 
not been followed. 

Personally, again, I want to thank you for appearing here, Mr.* 
Chairman. 1 hope you do have time. I am inviting you to come to visit 
the institute. It is 10 years old, and it is still brand new. The institute 
is still new, far from maintenance as far as I am concerned. It is still 
free from any defects. 

Thank you. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you very much for that information, Mr. 
Chairman. The comparison, of course, between New Mexico and North 
Dakota along about this time of the year would tempt me even more to 
accept your invitation. ' \ . -^r at 

Forty below zei-o, we say u]) in North Dakota, eliminates the riffraff 
somewhat. They just are not around there.. 

Mr.WYAOo.Yes. y , i • xt 

Senator Andrews. It also makes it very desirable to be down in New 
Mexico, if you can, in January and February. So, hopefully, I will 
have that opportunity. 

It is my understanding, and T would like to make this crystal clear 
for those who read the record, that what you are saying is that with the 
shut down of the mining industry in the New Mexico area, unemploy- 
ment among native Americans has sharply riseix' and the SIPI 
trained these Indian youths in the area where ther^e good opportuni- 
ties; in the technical trades where they are crying -for the television 
repairman and the pfumber, and the rest. 

Mr. Wtaco. Right. . . , j. 

Senator Andrews. And that is why it is an investment in the fiiture, 
and that undoubtedly the gi-aduates of this training institujtion will re- 
turn more in terms of Federal income taxes over a 10- or 15-year period 
than their training costs the Federal Government.* 

Mn Wyaco. It IS true; I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Senator Andrews. So, it is an investment that pays dividends. 

You have made an excellent statement, Mr. Chairman. We appre- 
ciate your cominjj: down here. 

Mr, Wyaco. I want to yield to my vice president here, Mr. Vice 
President? 

Mr. Herrera. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am a product of an Indian boarding school in Sante Fe, and, of 
course, my basic training certainly helped to look into the world of 
jwork in tliat I served in the Air Force, and certainly had p-n oppor- 
tjttnity to go into aviation, and so forth, and then eventually, of course, 
my schooling, my first year down at Puerto Kico, and then eventually 
at^'the University of New Mexico, but T feel even today even thougn 
tl\e Sante Fe Indian School was not mentioned, that was a good school, 
and certainly gave me the basic grounds in education for going on 
even though I hud to work my way through in my Levis, and ate on 
beans and potatoes, but I did not mind that. ^ 

l^happened to be in the planning session of the in^tute some 15 
yeai'S ago, and that was when I was with the State department of edu- 
cation as the director of Federal programs for the State of New Mexico 
in that department, and at that time I became involved in the planning 
ofSIPI. V 

This also involved the State of New Mexico, the State department of 
education, the University of New Mexico, the Albu(juerque public 
school system, the BIA, and other education organizations, as well as 
the tribal leaders. " \ 

At that time, of course, it was the tribal leaders who expressed the 
need for a technical vocational training school because it was chang- 
ing. The city of Albuquerque was growing, and it is still growing, and 
so today we have an institute that offers technical vocational training 
that is not offered at Haskell Institute. It is not offered either at the 
controlled schools or at NCC, the Navajo Community College. 

When it was artnounced on December 31, 1981, that we were to be 
closed, we, immediately asked other schools like Haskell if there was 
any possibility, and they said, "No, they could not take on any more 
students." Besides, they were not offering the kinds of technical voca- 
tional training that ouf institute was offering. 

We maintain that we are producing students who will qualify for 
positions in the world of woi:k there in Albuquerque, and, therefore, 
we are well ahead. In fact, the Reagan administration suggested that 
we look into the private sector. We are already getting som6»help and 
assistance from the private sector. We appreciate this very much. 

But, also, they must have time to search around and see if they can 
generate more assistance that we may possibly need in the future for 
the institute. In fact, just 2 weeks ago the Xerox Co. announced to re- 
lease one* of their executive managers there in Albuquerque to begin 
to explore, and see how they can help SIPI to continue. We appreciate 
this very much. 

As has already been mentioned, the State legislature passed its own 
memorandum asking that the institute continue. And, also, we have 
had some help from the Chamber of Commerce of Albuquerque. 

The community that is growing on the west side of the river in Al- 
buquerque, where it is developing, is also a part of the support. Cer- 
tainly, our students are a part of the integral part of the community of 
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Albuquerque, as well as the Indian community in the State of New 
Mexico. We have students tliere that come from 84 different tribes, not " 
because they come from A>laska, or the Seminoles in Florida, or from 
the State of Maine, or^ California. We all care for them. We are cer- 
tainly concerned over their education, and certainly we are proud that 
we are producing?, and ^^ettin^r ^rood results in the last coup^le ot years 
in providing the job market here in Albuquerque, as well as the Bureau 
of Indian Rivers, the Navajo tribal government, as^well as other tribal 
entities. » 

This is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Senator Andrews. Thank you so much for your excellent contribu- 
tion. 

Do you have a Iffhief comment. ^ 

Mr. RiNGLERo. We have something here written by myself , and many ^ 
of the student^'ho attend SIPI/ftself. , 

Mr. Chairman and members of the comniittee; my name is Daniel 
Ringlero. I am the student senate president of the Southwestern Indian 
Polytechnic Institute of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

This being the only Indian technical vocational school in the United 
, States, I speak on behalf of the students who are attending SIPI. 

We the students of SIPI wish to express our.opinions on the closure \ 
^ of our school. Being among our own people helps us to create a positive 
attitude. which is needed to reach our future goals/ The training we 
receive at SIPI will prepare us for future jobs on our owrt reservations 
or elsewhere. 9 \ 

For many of us, we need to build\ positive self-image, to be able 
/ to go out into tlie white man's worlqf with our native skills and the 
traniing we receive to be productive members of the society and help 
our own people achieve oui; American dream, whatever that might be. 

If you close our school,! many of the studeijj^s will have nowhere 
to turn and their schooling (jvill be ended ; educational grants and tribal 
money is also being cut baclc. The students, Avell into their training, 
will in many cases be unable to continue for the lack of funds and 
in some instances, because of the special training not taught anywhere 
else in the State. Where will these young people go? Back to our re- 
servation? To join the growing number of unemployed? That most 
precious gift our creator has given us, thne and talent, lost not 'only 
to us, but to all mankind. 

It was a verv cold winter when your ancestors landed and settled 
at Plymouth Rock. Our ancestors saw your need and assisted your 
ancestoi's with food to make it through the cold winter. Now, we^ithe 
children of the Indians who helped" you, are experiencing the winter 
at our discontent because you are closing our school. 

Your ancestors promised us food, clothing and an education when 
you took our land. Now, it seems you want to take away our educa- 
tion Fo that we cannot earn our own food and clothing. 

We know you have the power to keep our school open. Let your 
conscience be your guide as the great spirit may direct you. 
Thank you. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you very njiich for an excellent statement. 
The committee will next hea^ from a panel composed of Clyde 
Sleeper, the vice chairman of the Concho School Board in Concho, 
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Okla., Viola Hatch, the vice "chairperson of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribal Business Council, Concho, Okla. and Father Kobert Allanach, 
of Concho, Okla. ^ ^ 

Welcome to you. Who wishes to proceed first ? 

I^ANEL CONSISTING OF CLYDE StEEPE^, VICE CHAIEM^ OF THE 
CONCHO SCHOOL BOARD, CONCHO, OKLA.; VIOLA HATCH, VICE 
CHAIRPERSON OF THE CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBAL BUSINESS 
CdUNCIL, CdNCHO> OKLA., AND FATHER ROBERT ALLANACH, CON- 
CHO, OKLA. / 

Father ALLAkACH. My name is Father Kobert Allanach. My full- 
timo employment Is with the Department of Justice, Ffederal Bureau 
of Prisons at our Federal correctional institution in Novino, Okla., 
which is approximately 5 miles from the Concho Syhoo|l, which is the 
school in question. 

It seems as though that since the Self -Determination Act was ^ 
initiated, there has been a rapid change in mission in tha BIA schools, 
and, in particular, the Concho School. 

Originljlly, the schools were set up to educate Native American * 
children to fur^tion and cope in the Anglo or the white world. The 
cuprent, or the^ast 20 years Concho has attempted to respond to the 
social needs of the Native AmeVican children sent to them. 

-This apparently ^Vas done because many of the children that come * 
to Cof?cho, their homes, their parents lack sufficient parenting skills. 
The environment at home is one that does not nurture. Most of the 
students at the school harve been in other programs, other schools, and 
they have failed drastically and were referred to Concho. 

My J)ersonal sense is that the students at Concho are the children 
who have practically been thrown away by the private, parQchial, 
and other category type schools and treatment centers in (Dlahoma 
and othej^ States represented. 

Over 86 percent of the students at Concho come from homes that 
are broken. They are broken because of incarceration in Federal and 
State correctional facilities, alcoholism by one or both parents, drug 
addictions separation and divorce. 

Over 6(\ percent of the children comfe from one-parent families, and 
usually that one parent is only the mother. The economic needs also^ 
are^^cpntributing factor to referrals to Concho Indian School. Several 
of tW^others who were inteiTiewed indicated that the reason that 
they had sent the children, or referred the children to Concho was sim- 
ply because they did not have enough food to feed their children.^ 

The Cheyenne-Arapaho tribes is perhaps one of the poorest in 
the country. The Catholic Sooner, wlwh is the archdiocese ni^spaper 
for the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Oklahoma City li^ds^eral 
facts that I would like to present before the committee in determm4ng 
the future, and I indicate the future of the 142 children left at Concho. 

The Cheyenne-Arapaho tribes of Oklahoma have the highest un-' 
employment rate of any group of Native Americans. They have the 
lowest income level of all tribes in Oklahoma. They have the highest 
drop out rate in the public school system, and the lowesft overall edu- 
cational level of any group of Native Americans. They have the 
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highest mortality/ and morbidity rate of any Native Americans, and 
Uiey have the lowest life expectancy for both sexes of any group of 
Native Americans. And, as indicated before, they have the highest 
level of alcoholism of any ethnic group in tho^world.'They suffer from 
the highest mortality and morbidity rat^, resulting from alcoholism, 
drug addiction, and alcohol abuse, of all ethnic groujis in the world. 

The other item that I wish personally to bring to\he committee, aa 
a Roman Catholic priest, I really question the morality of the l^reau 
of Indian Affairs; and I even may say of the U.S. Government if they 
proceed in closing Concho. 

As they Ipok upon the treaties that they made with all of the Native 
American tribes in the-llnited States, and the breaking of those 
treaties. And part of those treaties indicate to providp education re- 
sourcevS and benefits for the childrep of Native American parents. 

The BIA, out of eight schools in Oklahoma, closed one, closed two, 
closed three, and currently are closing a fourth one, each time with a 
premise that it will be the final school closing. 

I My. personal view is that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, even though 
titey have stated on numerous ocQ.asions that it is because of Federal 
cutbacks, poor facilities, and the fact that boarding schools are no 
longer acceptable to Native AmOTican tribes only as red-herrings. My 
personal view is that the reason the BIA wants to get out, and, in 
particular, one signatured-type of individual wants to get out of the 
education is for that very reason. They are no longer interested in the 
educational responsibilities in giving these children their education. 

Perhaps we ought to negotiate with the BIA, and turn it over to 
HEW if they do not want to do it. 

Several of the students wrote letters giving their concern and also 
their response to the closing of Concho Indian School, and one letter 
in particular struck me when one little girl said : "You people in Wash- 
ington simply don't car-e about us.'N 

The BIA has five or six categories bf where these children will be 
placed. This morning, the Deputy Director of the BIA indicated that 
he has had no type of planning whatsoever in seeking out the possibil- 
ities of placing these children, whether it be in New Mexico, or North 
Dakota, or Oklahoma. 

My sense is that there are not adequate placements for 142 students 
if wo were to throw them on the State system next year. Our current 
cost per capita is $5,8^0. Our small childrens' home, St. Joseph's Home 
is operated by the archdiocese, and for 14 boys costs in excess of $400,- 
000 per year. I go out there severj^l times a week, and have several 
students that go^out there to'^are for these children. They ajl^o out 
there because thev love these children. I feel that a lot of these chil- 
dren, and especially wflen they come, are like empty vessels desiring 
tactile affection and verbal responses of affirmation and love. My sense 
is that these children need professional treatment. I dT^nQt believe that 
under the current backups they are receiving that. Iylf)elieve that the 
test scores indicate — if they can be judged approprif^jfe, since I believe 
that they are biased — that these children suffer from learning 
disabilities. 

A couple of cases that I can give you. I will call one boy Tom M. 
T^m M's mother — he lives with his mother while he is not at the school. 
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She is a long-distance tractor trailer driver out c^^^os^Angeles. What 
will happen to Tom M if there is no one at home toTare for him? 

Paul R He lives with his mother when he is not at the school, and 
she currently is incarcerated at the county jail in Oklahoma County. 
What will happen to Paul IV^ And t^iere are sevi^al other case his- 
^tories that could be recited to t^iis committee to show the dire need of 
the school being maintained at the current levels, or even beyond those 
levels. 

The final statement that I would make is^that the children need this 
type of placement, .1 find it very, very interestirtg' that the children, 
even thojigh most of them come from Oklahoma, on the weekends, even 
though the parents live within tlose distance of the school, do not come 
and retrieve on the weekends, but thev are kft there at the school tofce 
cared for by the staff. ' 

The only reason that they go home on Christmas is that the school is 
closed totally, an4,the parents must come after them. 

To return these students to parents who are not equipped emotion- 
ally, or with proper parenting skill— to return them to homes such as 
this would be a travesty, and, in my professional opinion, would be 
immoral. My sense is that if they cared for these children, or could 
care for them, they would be there now; they would not be at Concho. 

I feel that to close Concho School, or the school in North Dakota, 
or any of the Native American schools in the* United States is not 
only a violation of the treaty between the United States and the Na- 
tive American peoples, but also is a Federal bureaucratic write off of 
these children. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Wrekn. Thank you. Father. I have one ^stion. 

Approximately 80 percent of the children enrblkd currently at 
Concho are what I call, "social force outs,'* ffft-ced'^out of the home for 
various reasons; alcoholism, <5^^parents not able to take care of them. 
The BIA has testified that al Cohcho, approximately 5 percent of the 
students are there because of sopal reasons. Where did you get your 
80 percent ? ^ 

Father Allanach, We have a study that was done on the — it is a 
demographic study on the background of the children ; the reason for 
the referrals, et cetera, as well as the reading scores of the children. 
I do not have ^ copy of that— do you have a copy of that here ? 

Ms. Wrexn. Excuse me, w^ho is, "we," in we had a study ? 
' Father Allanach. The Concho Indian School had it done. 

Ms. Wrenn. ok. 

Father Allanach. I am -not sure — I believe it was someone from 
the BIA, Bureau of Education that came and did that study, if I am 
not mistaken. 

Ms. Wrenn. So. that information should be available to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs? 

Father Allanach. Yes. In fact, I am sure that'they are the ones who 
did it. TJ^y are the ones? 

Ms. IP^CH. Yes. 

Father Allanach. Yes, the BIA are the ones that did it. 
Ms. Wrenk. I want to clarify this. The BIA did a study at Concho 
which showed 80 percent of the children were there for social reasons? 
Father Ajllanach. That.is correct; social referrals. 
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Ms. Wrenx. They came in'this morning, arid they gave us^ figure oi 
only 5 percent. 

Father Allan ACH. Ripht. 
' Ms. Wrexn. ok. Thank you very much. 

Father Allaxac ii. Even my own scMise of dealing with delinquents 
for over 13 year.s, all the way from the elementary level to the adult 
level,, and now at the Federal correctional institution indicate to me 
that these children are in social need. These are not children simply 
that were sent there for a classical education. 

Senator Andrews. Tliat is actually wi\at we hhve heard from t^ie 
other areas, as you know, Father, 

Father Allanach. Yes. When I heard the testimony of the BIA, my 
sense was that it is filled with innuendos and misinformation, and a 
lack of proper data and fact.s. I do not think they have even read their 
own study. And, as^I say, I think it is a red herring tj^cover up the 
reality that they want to get out of the education busine*^ The Depart- 
ment of the Interior is more interested in planting trees and building 
dams than they are in taking care of these young children. In fact, 1 
heard a few moments ago that the Department of the Interior sent a 
whole mess of trees down to Concho that cost several thousands of 
dollars to be planted around the grounds, but the budget for services 
is cut back. 

Senator Andrews. It has, to say the least, been rather a shocking 
hearing from the standpoint of what has been brought out,' because it 
looks as though ithey did not^ive the notification th^ they were obliged 
to give, nor did they base the closings on any type of criteria that was 
evinhanded. It looses almo.st as though they .set the schools up on a dart 
board, decfded they were going to eliminate three, and the first three 
schools that were hit; bang, they went without any plans for the chil- 
dren, or for anyone else. 

Father Allanach. Well, Senator, my sense is that the statistical 
financial reports that show the budgets, the money that has been sent 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs over the last several years, shows 
to me almost a plotted reduction in funds so that the school services 
would be reduced, and with all of the rumors of the school closing, 
parents have withdrawn their students, and that is why now we 
currently have a lower number than we should, a lower census. 

Senator Andrews. Clyde, do you have something to add. 

Mr. Sleeper. Mr. Chairman, my name is Clyde Sleeper. I come 
from the Cheyenne-Arapaho area, and I am of the Arapaho Tribe. I 
am deeply concerned about the closure of our Concho School because 
there is a great need. It seems like some the BIA members, the em- 

Eloyees, or the top echelon do not understand, or whether they have 
een there to visit, or what is causing the closure of our school? 
Well, we kno>v because we live there, and we know all their needs, 
and I myself, as a father, grandfather and a great grandfather, I 
know the needs. I know the future that is coming to us, and I hope 
that these treaties will be adhered to, and try to abide by these agree- 
ments that were made because it is so necessary that our children be 
educated for as far as they can go. Even though they won't be out- 
standing athletes, or thev won't be doctors and lawyers, let them 
continue. Retain these stiiools so they can, at least, learn from the 
infant age so that they will be able to go out in the world somewhat 
prepared. The main part of education comes in their young years. 
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I come here with a great need, Mr. Chairman, and all your^ielpers 
there sitting, to listen to our pleas. I cannot talk to you reading from 
•a piece of paper. I want to talk to you from down deep in my soul. 

Senator AndRexv^s. That is why I say, Clyde, we will put that writ- 
ing an paper in the rec&i;d in its entirety; so, do not worry about it. 

Mr. Sleeper. That is wliere the need reaHy is. That need js from my 
people. They sent me here to talk to you; to plead with you, or what- 
ever it is going to take to make you undei-stand our needs. So, if you 
would, lend an ear to%ie as a member of the Arapaho tribe. 

I come here with an open heart to tetkjyou that my 'people ai'e des- 
perate. I saw their reactions when tliey were abruptly notified of the 
closure of our school. They seemed to run around looking for answer's; 
go somewher?; go someplace ; go to see someone, and they contacted 
J^enators and Congressmen. They all agreed that we should keep that 
school and continue education for our children. So, I believe that with 
all the support we have, wl^ph you heard from the testimony of other 
tribes, I think I should be able to have a good story to tell when I get 
back home ; thai we might be able to continue because of the wide sup- 
port of the people throughout the United States for other schools. 

I believe they have made a wrong decision at this time. Maybe they 
might ^lake this decision 4,000 or 5,000 years from now, but not now. 
We are gradually merging into society but we do not want to release 
ourselves from our tradition, the color of our skin, and our language. 
I, myself gpeak my own language. I am living in two worlds myself 
because I can sing my Indian songs, and I can sing the white songs. 
I can go to the white dances and I can go t(.' the Indian dances. I am 
living two lives at once. Maybe one of these days in my future I might 
be merged into one. One of these days, we might be able to be one for 
all and all for one. Maybe it will work that way. I do not know, but I 
hear all these educated people talking. It son«ids good to me because 
they are educated ; what I call educated people. But it seems to me that 
the more education we get, the further apart we drift. So, Let us try to 
get together and work out something so ,we can continue these schools 
for the future of our children. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Andrews. Ms. Hatch, the vice chairperson of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribal Business Council ; welcome to the committee. 

Ms. Hatch. Tliank you very much. Thank you for this opportunity. 
For a while we did not think \ye were going to get to say our piece. 

I attended the Concho boarding school, and with the wisdom of my 
crrandmother, who helped to raise me because we came from a large 
family, and my father— the type of work he did was just any type of 
work that he could get from 'fann labor to working construction. He 
had a hard time trying to raise 12 children. My grandmother had the 
responsibility vof taking care of me, but she lived right in the same ^ 
home with us. We* have always known an extended family system. At 
first, T did not know what was going to happen to me when T was 
placed in the boardinf school, btit as I stayed there, I discovered I 
could relate to other children. I did a lot better in boarding school than 
T did in the nublic school system. 

So, therefore, T know what I am talking ^out. M*^ grandmother, 
Who foresaw that she was not going to be there with us much longer, 
was one of the reasons I was placed there. I can see now why I was 




placed in boarding scRt^ol, because she died about a year later, and,' 
therefore, everything good that I have learned was with the help of the 
other students, and also the teachers, and the rest of the staff Tnembers 
that were there at Concho boarding schlaol. 

We have the greatest drop out mte. This is no^ from boarding school, 
this is from the public school system in Oklahoma^ 

Wo have only one Indian physician, and he came from Concho 
boarding school. He said that he was a poor orphan. He had no home, 
• no faniily, and no nioney, and he was helped through Father Charles 
Statum, and that this man took an interest in him, andTSelissistf d him 
along after he graduated, and he went to St. Gregory's Seniinary in 
Shawnee, and from there he went on to further^his education, and we 
ar^ veiy proud of thk product from the Concho Indian Schopl. 

So, 1 will finish my statement by making this statement? Federal 
budcret cuts have drastically reduced essential services of every kigS to 
Native Americans. In Oklahoma, the Indian boarding schools ail^ be- 
ing shut down., Shaldtc) Indian School was closed in June 1980. and 
that same September I%[t Silf Indian School was klso closed. 
^Slated for closing at the end of this sihool year in June 1982 is 
Concho Indian School. These schools afVe provided for by the treaties 
niade-in the 1800's between the U.S. Government and the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Ai)ache, Cheyenne, and Arapaho Nations. In these treaties, 
the U.S. ^Government guarantees that it will provide the necessary 
education for Native American children. Thus, the budget cuts di- 
;rect'ly contradict U.S. treaties. Since the U.S. Constitution upholds the 
inviolability of U.S. treaties, these cuts also go against the basic writ- 
ten laws of this country. But while the Government figui^s around on 
paper, and withdraws aid, they show no concern for the children af- 
fected by these budget cuts. Many of these children are orphans or 
from broken homes, or are considered difficult, and they have nowhere 
else to go'. ^ 

Some are being sent to Sther boarding schools adding strain to tlieir 
resources at these other schools. Some are sent back to their families 
who are having difficulty providing for them, and they must attend 
public schools. ' 4 

The reason given for closing these schools is lack of funds, yet one 
major proposal for the use of these buildings at Concho is to house 
inmates for the overflowing prison population. It costs more money to 
house one inmate for 1 year than it does' to educate one child. 

Why must Indian boarding schools be forced to shut down wliile 
bigger tax breaks are being given to white Christian schools that 
specifically discriminate against peoi)le of color and non-Christians. 
We should also remember the new oil boom that is supposed to be 
occurring in Oklahoma, and all the whites that are moving in to take 
advantage of this oil boom. We may not be able to find a direct connec- 
tion between this oil boom ahd the closing of the Indian boarding 
schools but we know that whenever white men have found anv resource 
they can makaJnoney from: then, they just go right on in destroying 
the Earth and the life upon her, including the human life. 

Your demonstrated concern could help keep Concho Indian School 
open and could prevent the closing of other^oarding schools. 

Thank you fpr the privilege of being here. 
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Senafeiic Andrews. Thank you so much, Ms. Hatch, and thank you 
for your patience. We have iiawn out the hearing, but we had a lot of 
things we had to get in the iw)rd. ' , . 

Let nie ask one question of you or one of your fellow people from 
Oklahoma. • . ^ 

What percentage of the Concho students come from the Cheyenne; 
Arapaho Tribe ? ^ 

]Vts. Hatch. We tllink it is 75 percent. 

Senator Andiu»vs. We think it is about MO percent; is that accurate? 

f^'ather Allanach. Yes, probably. Probably^bout 50 percent. 

Senator Andrews. But, Father, ceitainly a major fraction of those 
students^ome from the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe? 

FatherS^LLANACii. Kight. Wejl, the largest percentage of the stu- 
dents currerftly'j^t the school conic from Oklahoma, 

Senator Andrews. Well, then let me then ask this specific question 
of Ms. Hatch, who is the vice chairperson of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribal Business Council. ^^tsat 



bid the BIA contact the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe on thisclosure? 
Mfe. Hatch. No, they did not.' We got word around February 3 or 4. 
Senator Andrews. Well, that is about when we heard, too. So, they 
treated you the same way they did at Wahpetonf* 

Ms. Hatch. Yes. And, also, they had promised that there would be 
two people coiping from the Bui'eau to visit the school, and they called 
back and they canceled their visit. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you. 
' Mr. Sleeper. 

Mr. Sleeper. I just want to make one statement* Mr. Chairman. We 
got a letter stating from here that our school was 100 years old. It 
was established in 1871. The school they were talking about was across 
the street; so, 13 years ago they built a new one, and it is back across 
on the east side of the creek. It is a ijew installation. We have very 
modern buildings, modern classrooms/and everything is just up-to- 
date and real good. I made it my business to go see what the situa- 
tion was, so that I would be able to fell when I came here. So, I went 
over there and saw it, and the kids were there. Thip one little girl came 
to me and asked me what I was doing there? I said that I am on the 
school board, and I am going .to check the school; I anri going to 
Washington. That was just last week. And she came over and grabbed 
a hold of me, you know, and she said : "Tell those ^ools not to close 
our school." That's whnt she 5^aid. Thope are her own words. I do not 
know'wh^t she means by "fools," yon Imow. 

Senator Andrews. I think she does. T think she got the words right. 

Mr. Sleeper. She did not give any explanations, you know. 

Senator Andrews. She is not too far wrong. 

Mr. Sleeper. So, I just want to say that we nave a new installation, 
and that letter about having a 100-year old school, yon know, if it 
is 100-year old school, the buildings would be in terrible shape, I 
believe. c * 

Senator Andrews. Thank you so much. 

Father. 

Father Allanactt. Yes. Jnst one comment. Tliere was a question 
askfed from one of the staff concernin<r the statistics that we were 
using concerning the 80 percent of children coming from broken 
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homes. That stady wa^ entitled, "The Educational, Social, and Eco- 
nomic Needs of Inaian Children Attending the Concho Bo^gjing 
School.'' It is dated October 16, 1981, and it was compiled by Daniel 
Sahmaunt, Chief, Division of Indian Education Programs for ,the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Andrews. Thank you so much, Father, Th^committee will 
get a summary of that, and include it in^he record so we fjf) have one 
for the record. • , 

[The prepared statement of Father Robert C, Allanach; the pre-, 
pared^ statement of ^he Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, 
submitted by Viola Hatch, vice chairwoman; an exerpt from the re- 
port, "The Educational, Social, Economic Needs of Indian Childrea 
Attending Concho Boarding School," prepared by Daniel Sahmaunt, 
of the 'Bureau of Indian Affairs follow. Testimony resumes on p. 129,] 

PREPABEa> Statement of Father Robert C. AllKnach, OMI, Conxjho Indian 

School Concho, Okla. 

Greetings, Mr. .Ohairmaii,, Concho. Indian School was established in 1871 by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs as an educational center for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Tribal childrervin accordance with Treaties. 

Tliere has been a significant- change in the socio-psychological factors na- 
tionally."The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes were not ^y-passe(L The^break down 
of the American family in the areas of divorce and separatiAi are well docu- 
mented. The increase in the diseases, alcoholig^m, and addiction to other drugs ' 
is on the increase. The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes have the highest alcohol- 
ism rate of ethnic groups iti'the world. These factors have coi^tributed to an 
increase in the psychopathology^of young Native American children. The etilogy 
appearing more significantly in the adolescent student. Concho School changed 
its mission to meet the needs of its people. I^resently, 80 i)ercent oT the students 
at Concho have been referred because the family was dy.sfunctioning or because 
of the isolated psychopathology of the student. Modern psychological theory (OF 
Systems Theory) offer convincing evidence that often students are, in fact, mere, 
symptoms of a dysfunctioning family. Schools such as Concho offer a much 
needed alternative to that unhealthy family or inevitable incarceqjtion. 

Most Native American students prior to Johnson-O'Mally Act (Public Law 
9^38) were forced to enroll in BIA sponsored Boarding Schools. This wis 
neither desirable nor psychologically healthy. Shortly after Johnson-O'Mally, 
there apparently was a mass exodus from these BIA institutions. oAt last free 
from this BIA incarceration, th3se students were , enrolled in public schools, 
contract or parochial institutions. A percentage, unable to adopt because of un- 
supportive family units and/or educational staff, were "thrown back" to the 
BIA Boarding Schools now evangelizing with a new mission to the exceptional 
child. There are, of course, many other reasons why children are referred to 
Concho. Over 60 percent hail from one parent families, usually that one parent 
being the mother. Unable to control' the off-spring, seeks assistance and guidance 
from schools like Concho. One mother stated in an interview that she had no 
food nor could she afford economically to care for her son. Concho was a relief 
to her and perhaps the survival of her son.^ The Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes 
have the highest unemployment rate of any group of Native Americans. In fact, 
these tribes have the lowest income level of all tribes in Oklahoma, if the Concho 
closure is implemented, where will this mother turn in September. 

WitlQf^ rumors of an apparent closure rapidly beconiing a reality, parents 
-and ref^ng agencies began quickly to remove children and hault referrals 
Obviously enrollment began to decline. The allegations that school such as 
Concho have fallen into disfavor nationally among tribes, thus decline in en- 
rollment, is mere speculation. Experience challenges such an irresponsible posi- 
'tion on the part of the BIA. 
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Concho established In 1871, has an untiring respectability in the El Reno, Okla- 
homa area. Its newly constructed physical plant boasts low maintenance costs and 
attractive layout. The staff and children respect the real and capital properties 
as evidence by the structures themseUes. There is an obvious potential for tne 
utilization of the Concho structures as a specialized school and training site for 
many area Universities and Colleges. It has been aUeged that the Reagan Admin- 
istration needs such a closure to make their economic recovery a reality. The cost 
per cap of students at Concho is one ot the lowest within the BIA Boarding 
School Systems. Alternative placement of such students is unreaUstic and ^o- 
nomicaUy irresponsible. A group care facility, for fourteen, operated by the Ro- 
man Catholic Archdiocese of Oklahoma City, providing only residential services 
approaches a budget of almost half million dollars per year. State schools now 
Shamefully admit a cost of over $15,000 per child. Some foster care facilities cosc 
taxpayers $800 per month with no educational or treatment components budgeted. ^ 
The availabiilty of slots in these programs is doubtful. . ^ . v.„ 

^lie BIA has ordered closure witli little regard for the student They bave 
naively believed that all students will be adequately placed. The BIA officials 
have done no planning for placement other than announce it will happen. A pro- 
fessional approach would have been to completely research the Dossibility of 
placement prior to any public announcement. 
• BIA policy orders a pre-consultatlon with Tribal RepresentativeP»|j; to any 
major policy change. To this date, no consultation has taken place. It>«(iuld ap- 
pear that the close of a Tribe s education center would Indicate a shift in policy. 
Concho School is the only elementary school for Native Americans in Oklahoma. 
To close the only elementary school, destroying the feeder system to high schools, 
is a wise choice for a government bureau who consciously wants to "get out or 
the education business. Ethically, I question such action. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it must be noted that since the elimination of tne 
APT Evaluation Method in 1968, there has existed no objective method to ade- 
quately evaluate schools such as Concho. The BiA has ordered a school to ter- 
minate Its badly needed educational/residential services with no evaluation 
whatsoever. Therefore, the decision for closure is both arbitrary and capricious 

on the part of the BIA. , ^ t t *i «^ n^^^ 

The children are beautiful gifts to me personally and I abhor the appar^it Fed- 
eral bureaucratic write off of some 140 children by an agency who by Idw and 
promise is obligated to serve them. I beg those in authority to prevent these chU- 
dren from being pawns in the hands of uninformed, uncaring, insensitive 
individuals. 
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Prepared Testinony of The 
Cheyenne- Arapkho Tribes of Oklahoma 

In 1871 » Brlnton Darlington - the agent to the Cheyenne -Arapaho 
Tribes - established a day school at Darlington, Oklahoma with the ex- 
pressed purpose of aiding and educating the Cheyenne and Arapaho chil- 
dren. Because the two tribes advocated separate schools, a Cheyenne 
boarding school was established in 1880. The school was built near 
Caddo Springs - approximately one half mile northwest, of the present 
day Concho school building. 

In 1908, the Bureau of Indian Affairs consolidated- the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho students into the school near Caddo Springs. The school became 
known as 'The Cheyenne and Arapaho School at Concho'. 

During the 1950-1951 school year and without consultation with the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, the Bureau of Indian Affairs relocated Navajo 
students to a special project at the school. This project continued tsitil 
1959. 

Until 1^52, the school had not only accomodated grades one through 
twelve, but also featured a vocational agriculture program. In 1952, 
secondary education and the vocational agriculture program were discon- 
tinued. 

Throughout the late 1950 's and early I960's, the boarding schools 
in the other areas of the state closed their elementary programs. In 
1960, and again without consultation with the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs opened the Cheyenne and Arapaho Boarding 
School to all eligible elementary students of the Anadarko Area Office 
area as well as other Area Offices throughout the United States. 

The present facilities at Concho School were completed in 1968. 
These facilities include a classroom and administration building, a kit- 
chen and dining room, and two dormitories. Several housing units were 
■also buZlt for the use of the school staff. The buildings and residential 
units are we 1 J -maintained. These buildings are all one-story with adequate 
well-marked exits. Each building is equipped with heat-risers connected 
to the automatic fire alarm system. Meticulous and carefully tended 
grounds add to the attractiveness of the school. Concho School is pre- 
sently classified as an of f -reservation boarding school. 

In the Senate Select Committee's report dated J\ine 1981, there were 
fifty (50) off-reservation boarding schools identified. In that same 
report,' the House Committee on Education and Labor report dated May 1978 
was excerpted in its reference to BIA boarding schools as follows: "In 
almost every state the Committee visited, facilities were found that, pose 
an extreme danger to the health and safety of the children attending: 

We have learned that members of that House Committee did visit Concho 
School before the compilation of a May 19>78 report. Unfortunately, the 
Committee's report and specific comments concerning .their findings at 
Concho School were not available to the Tribes. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, however, neglects to refer to this report. ^ j 

According to date compiled in a2l978 January study and verified and 
up-dated in an October study of 1981 , the average Concho Boarding School 
student : 



Thomas R. Hopkins, Visiting Research Scholar in Education, "Concho 
School: A Program Description Of A Elementary Boarding School For 
Indian Children," (Albuquerque, New Mexico: University of New Mexico 
College of Education, January, 1978) (Mimeographed.) 

'U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, "The Educational, 
Social, Economic Needs of Indian Children Attending Concho Boarding 
School," (Anadarko, Oklahoma: Bureau of Indian Affairs Anadarko ««a 
Office, October 16, 1981) (Mimeographed.) 
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*i8 likely to be a 6th, 7th or '8th grade student 
*ha8 a home in Oklahoma 

*ha8 divorced parents or does not know their marital status 

*has a family income at or below the poverty level 

*has 3.8 (average for 1978-1981) siblings 

*has 1.75 (average for 1980-1981) of his/her siblings also 

in attendance at the Concho Boarding School 
*stays at the Concho Boarding Sqhobl on weekends 
*does not know or did not report the occupations of his/her 
^parents (not included in the January 1978 study) 
*is affiliated with one of these western Oklahoma Tribes! 
Kiowa, Commanche, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Apache (average of 
approximately 53Z of the total student population for 
1978-1981) although there Has been an average of 28 tribes 
represented per year for the past three years. 
Of the topal student population for the past three years, approxi- 
mately 5AZ are enrolled with the Cheyenne-Arapaho & Kiowa Tribes of 
Oklahoma. While the majority of students are from western Oklahoma, a 
substantial Increase has been noted in the student population from Wis- 
consin (1978-0 ;1981-19) - most likely from the Red Lake Band (1978-li 
1981-20). J 

There waff also another sxarvey In 1978 on Concho School. . This study 
was performed by Thomas R. Hopkins, a research scholar in Education as- 
sociated with the University of New Mexico. This is what Mr. Hopkins 
wrote about Concho facilities : 

"It has been mentioned earlier that new facilities were 
completed and occupied in 1968. Since that time the 
facilities have been well -maintained anxi there was 
little damage in evidence. From all appearances, when 
there is a need for repairs, it is taken care of before 
f\n:ther deterioration occurs. ..." In suminary, the 
total school facility is excellent and well used." 
Why did Mr. Hopkins perform the study? 

•The basic pinqpose of this study relates to Indian 

Self-determination the Anadarko Area Office 

thought that such a study would be helpful to the 
educational planning process." < 
To our knowledge this was the last formal objective study done on 
Concho School. 

Recently, (within the last ten days), the Tribes received a copy 
of the Budget Justifications for F.Y. 1983 for the Department of the 
Interior. 

"Concho and Wahpeton have been proposed for closure. 
Since both schools have elementary-level students, 
this is especially desirable and in keeping with the 
BIA policy of educating elementary age children as 
close to home as possible. "^ 
As the studies revealed, the characteristic Concho Boarding School 
student is affiliated with one or more of the western Oklahoma Tribes. 
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The Bureau has commit ted themselves to giving Concho students 
1st priority in transferring to other Bureau-operated schools. This 
would place them much further from home. 

"In addition, Concho and Wahpeton are ranked lowest 
on the Bureau's ranking for the condition of 
Of f -Reservation Boarding Sctiools' facilities." 
Against what criteria were the schools' facilities evaluated? 
How were the conditions documented? Of the fifty of f -reservati,on 
^boarding schools that posed an extreme danger to -the health and 
safety of students attendingr we can find no evidence to support 
Concho's ranking of 49 or 50 on the Bureau's list. The only pos- 
sible way would be if the Bureau built forty or forty-five new 
of f -reservation schools since Concho was built or since the studies 
were performed in 1978. 

According to the Bureau they will be saving $4,744,000 by closing 
Concho and Wahpeton and thirty- seven (37) day schools in Alaska. This 
figure appears under the Indian School Equilization Formula. The 1983 
budget item for ISEF calls for $1,151,000 increase over 1982. Is this 
a savings? 

In treaties made with the Cheyenne-Arapaho , Kiowa, Commatlche and 
Apache, the decisions on the length of treaty terms was at the govern- 
ments discretion. These treaties can then be viewed as moral obliga- 
tions. The trust responsibilities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
reflect these moral obligations. One of the Bureau's purposes is to 
fulfill and execute the Federal Government's trust obligations to 
American- Indian Tribes and Alaska Native groups. 

The Federal GovemSnent has a historical and special legal relation 
ship with American Indian Tribes. Through this relationship certain 
responsibilities are acquired. 

Thus far, in the matter of Concho School, both treaty and trust 
obligations have been ignored. No specific reasons for targeting 
Concho School for closure were ever set forth. No consultation was 
held with the Indian Tribes affected. No plan for administrative 
remedies has ever been discUssed. 

An arbitrary decision was made by someone, somewhere, and the 
Indian Tribes affected received off-hand 'notification' through a 
speech delivered by a Bureau official at a National Conference in 
October 1981. 

To this date no government official has come to the Tribes to 
explain why our school is being closed. No one has offered any data 
to back up the decision on why a modem, 3.5 million facility is 
being shut down. No one Has offered any tribal alternatives and most 
importantly, no one has offered any feasible alternatives for the 
students who now attend Concho School. 

The Cheyenne-Arapaho TriTses implore the members of this Committee 
to examine the tactics and strategy of this decision to close Concho 
School. This method of apparent arbitrary decision-making is fright- 
ening to Indian Tribes because it is so misaligned with Federal Policy. 

We close ,our testimony with this request that if the school must 
be closed the procedure must include prior consultation with the Tribes 
affected^ that administrative remedies be explored, and tribal alter- 
natives be granted timely consideration. In making this request we 
are aware that these conditions preclude closing the school in FY '83. 
We are appealing to your sense of fairness and responsibility. 
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Tmble 6 - Social Needs Variables - Student Home Living Circuostances 



Circumstance 


1978-79 


1 


1979-80 


Z 


1980-81 


' X 


Living with 
both parents 


JU 


Ida 


« 

An 




D 1 




Living with 
one parent 


12A 


682; 


118 


63Z 


153 


60% 


Living with 
a guardian 


25 


lAZ 


26 


14Z 


35 


14% 


Not reported 


3 


21 


3 


2Z 


5 


2% 


Total 


182 


100% 


187 


100% 


254 


100% 


Table 7 - Social Needs VarjTables - 
to Student 


Relationship of Parent or Guardian 


Relationship 


1978-79 


Z 


1979-80 




1980-81 


% 


Mother 


109 


60Z 


110 


59% 


172 


67 . 5% 


Father ' 


21 


IIZ 


19 


lOZ 


10 


4% 


Aunt 


3 ' 


2Z 


A 


2Z 


5 


2X 


Uncle 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


2 


IZ 


Grandparent 


17 


9Z 


20 


IIZ 


21 


8Z 


Adopted 


0 


OZ 


0 


OZ 


1 • 


.5Z 


Other 

(Friends or 
foster home) 


j 


3Z 


4 


2Z 


8 


3Z 


Not reported 




15Z 


30 


16Z 


35 


14Z 


Total 


182 


loot 


187 


lOOZ 


254 


lOOZ 
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Table fi - Social Needs Variables - Family Circumstances-Parental Status 



Status 


1978-79 


X 


1979-80 


X^ 1980-81 


H 




110 


60X 


102 


; 

55Z 


106 


A2Z 


Legal separation 


5 


ZX 


9 




28 


IIZ 


Kcl4t:,lonship of 
parents unlcnovn 


3 


IX 


1 


.5Z 


1 


.5Z 


One parent dead 


9 


5Z 


• U 


.6Z 


20 


1 


Both parents dead 


1 


IZ 
\X 


0 


OZ 


1 


\x 


Mother's location 
unknown 


2 


2 


IZ 


A 


2Z 


Father's location 
• unknown 


6 


3Z 


3 


2Z 


6 


2Z 


• 

Parent remarried 


8 


4Z 


9 


5Z 


7 


35^ 


Parent has a 

common'-' law marriage 


0 


oz 


1 


.5Z 


3 


1% 


Status unknown 


33 


21Z 


A9 


25Z 


78 


30Z 


Total 


182 


100% 


137 


lOOZ 


25A 


100% 


Table 9 reports on 


the education 


level of 


the mother and /or 


father 


It is pertinent to note 


that in 


both 


cases the 


students 


did not 


report 



80 percent of the time. It would appear that in a large percentage the 
students did not know the education level of the parent (s) or did not 
want tT discuss , it. Tables 10 and 11 contain student information on the 
occupation of the parent(s). Again there is a high percentage of (un- 
known) and (no response) in the data gathered. This leads, in logical 
fashion, to the economic circumstances of .the student's home. Table 12 
describes the response of the students to the economic question* Note , 
that there is a much smaller (unknown) or (no response) than previously 
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FAMIU CIRCUMSTANCES OF CONCHO STUDENTS 

Research has Indicated that children from broken homes experience 
■ore difficulty In school than those who live with both their natural 
parents.^ Children from broken homes seen to have a greater percentage 
of .txoancy, suspension, expulsion, dropout, and to make lower grades and 
achievement test scores. The children of Concho fit the research. In 
that they ten^ to make lower achievement test scores (see SRA Testingi 
Tables 18, 19, and 20). These tables show how scores decrease as t)ie 
students progress (by grade) In school; It Is obvious that many of^ese 

9 

kinds of Students are enrolled In Concho. It seems- that this contention 

I 

Is bo»n out by the many problems of truancy and other related negative 
situations. 

Tables 6, 7, and 8 contained In the section on "Student Charac- 
teristics," reflect the family situations of Concho students. As 
Indicated previously, almost 80 percent of the Concho children come from 
broken homes. The data contained In Table 6 shows that more than 60 
percent of the Concho students live with only one natural parent and 
that 14 percent live with a guardian. ^.The student body of Concho i on 
this one set of data alone. Is an extraordinary group reflecting unusual 
educational needs. 

table 21 reflects that there are numbers of children from the same 
family who do or have attended Concho. Notes were made on t)ie applica- 
tion forms that parents thought It better to send a brother or sister to 



Mary G. Conyers, "Comparing School Success of Students from 
Conventional and Broken Homes," Phi Delta Kappan , Vol. 58, April 1977, 
No. 8, p. 6A7. 
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boarding school so the children would be^ close to someone whom they 
know well. The feelin^ was expressed ttl»^ this would be emotionally 
'stronger for the children. The data of Table 21 (and Tables 16 and 17) 
show the heavy percentage of siblings who are involved with Concho. 
Although not reflected in research and evaluation literature, this is 
a traditional practice of Indian families throughout the U.S.— Con\ho 
Is an excellent sample of this "tradition" in practice. 

Table 21 - Social Needs Variables - Students Who Have Siblings That 
Attended or Are Attending Concho 



Response 


1978-79 


Z 


1979-80 




. 1980-81 




Yes 


114 


63S 


120 


64Z 


142 


56% 


No 


45 


25X 


35 


19Z 


57 


22% 


Ko record 


23 


12Z 


32 


17Z 


55 




Total 


182 


lOOZ 


187 


lOOZ 


254 


100% 





Table 22. which follows, is presented from prior research conducted 
at Goncho.^ An exact replica of this form and data collection was not 
accomplished in this effort, but the cumulative data tend to support 
that there is a continuation of effect as represented by this table. 
Specifically, there continue to be multiple reasons for attendance at 
the school. When related to the family size (see Table 16).. it is obvious 
that most of the Concho children come from larger- than-average. poor 
(poverty) families usually characterized by broken marriages or other^ 
circumstances that can be interpreted as a broken home. 



^iCesearch and. Evaluation Report Series No. 61. Concho School. 
Office of Indian Education Programs. lERC. Albuquerque. 1978. 
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TablA22 - Reasons for Attend^g Concho 



3 



N - 212 



Grade 



Reasons 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5. 


6 


7 


8 


Total 


X 


(^Economic-poverty 


2 


4 


6 


14 


17 


19. 


20 


32 


114 


54 


Educational 




2 


1 


3 


5 


14 


23 


12 


60 


28 


Meed for structured 
environment 


2 




1 


8 


5 


7 


a 




31 


15 


Alcoholism In 
family 


1 




1 


2 


2 


1 


5 


8 


20 


9 


Other reasons 


1 






1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


12 


6 ' 


Attend school with 
other Indians, 
prejudice 






1 




1 


2 


5 


2 


11 


5 


Special personal ^ 
behavior problems 


1 




1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


11 


5 


Parental health . 


M 




1 






3 


1 


3 


8 


4 


Court case 






1 




1 


1 






7 


3 


Not provided 






1 








I 


l\ 


. 3 


1/ 



Almost all the children enrolled In Concho have severe or extra- 
ordinary social problems of one type or another. In the majority of 
instances, their problems emanate from the conditions of their homellfe. 
The children enter Concho for educational, economic, social (or tradi- 
tional) reasons. In most Instances, the parents, guardians, or social 
workers believe that the needs of the children cannot be* met by the chll-d 

r ^ 

remaining at home and accendlng the public schools. 

( 

As expressed by che parents and guardians, an educational reason 
usually means that the child has been excessively truant, or that the 
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public schools are not meeting the needs of the child in the form 
of special remedial instruction. As an example, ^an economic reason is 
reflected by the existence of extreme poverty in the home. Many parents 
expressed the opinion that they could not provide adequate food for the 
children or that tfiiey were unemployed and believed that the child would 
receive better care at Concho. A social— reason seems to mean that there 
are extraordinary problems in the home, such as poor health or alcoholism. 

It seems to be generally supposed that Concho students would reflect 
a larger percentage of family alcoholism and court cases than usual. It 
is possible that embarrassed parents would rather list tl^eir problems as 
illness or "need for structured environment" than as alcoholism. Even 
»o, court cases and parental alcoholism are not reflect^ in the' data as \ 
prime reasons for Concho placement. On the other hand, data collected 
pertaining to Social Needs Variables and displayed in the section on 
"Student Characteristics" are strong indicators that only a very few of 
the stiudents enrolled at Concho do not come from families with poverty 
level incomes, single parent homes, or other socially deprived home lives. 

It should be noted that many parents verbally expressed a desire for 
their children to attend Concho because of racial prejudice in the public 
schools. This data. was not written and could not, therefore, be tabu- 
lated, but it did occur often enough to cause interviewers to take note 
and to be concerned by such expression. *ln some instances, the parent 
might be" very blunt and straightforward about their concern over preju- 
dicial activities; in other instances, the parent would indicate that 
they really wanted their child to be educated "with other Indians." 
Although we have seen reports of this prejudice factor in data concern- 
ing high school students, the initial Concho rep^ort of 1978 seems to be 
the first one to record such action at the elementary level. 



*op. cit. 
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Senator Andrews. Lot Ine point out thfat we have received addi- 
tional written testimony that will be made part of today's record. At 
this point, I would like to insert the tesf^imony from the Devils Lake 
Sioux Tribal Council, Fort Totten, N. Dak.; the testimony of the 
Zuni Pueblo of New Mexico; and the testimony of the Flandreau 
Santee Sioux. 

Resolution in opposition to boarding bchool closings were received 
from the following organizations and ar^ retained 4n the committee 
files : \ 

All Indiap^ueblo Council, In»..1981 Resolution No. 29. 

Apache Tm^ of Oklahoma, Resolution No. tpar-3-81. 

Concho School Board of Education, February 20, 1982. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, Twenty-Third Business 
Committee, Business Committee Resolution No. 1982~BC23r-0029. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, Twenty-Third Business 
Committee, Business Committee Resolution No. 1982-BO23-0030. 

Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma, Twenty-Third Business 
'Committee, Business Committee Resolution No. 1982~-BC23-0031. 

Delaware Tribe of Western Oklahoma, September 2, 1981. 

Resolution of the Joint District Council (Eastern Navajo Council), 
ENC-DEC-81-54. . 

El Reno/Indian Baptist, March 8, 1982. 

Kiowa Tribe of OkIahoma,^Kiowa No. 81-87. 

National American Indian Safety Council, Inc., January 8, 1982. 
National Indian Education Association, Resolution No. 13-4, 
October 11, 1981. 
National Indian Youth Council, November 17, 1981. 
Navajo Tribal Council Education Committee, ECJ-130~82. 
State of New Mexico, Office of Indian Affairs, ResoPlition No. 70-1. 
North Dakota Indian Affairs Commission, November 19, 1981. 
Pueblo of Isleta, January 11, 1982. 

Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, Resolution No. 146-81. 

Boar3 of Regents, Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute, 
Resolution No. 76. 7. 

Stockbrid^-Munsee Community, Resolution No. 0784. 

United Indmn Tribes of Western Oklahoma and Kansas, Resolu- 
tion No. 81-26.\ 

[The material follows :] 
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TRIBAL COUNCIL 

FORT TOTTEN, NORTH OAKOTA 6833S 



Chmirmmmt Cmrl McK«y 
VicM-'Ckmirmmm pMul Litth 
SMcyTrmMs^t JgmnMttM M» Smith 



Cwaieitwommu C9rb§Ei9 Cmvmtimugh 
Ccuncilwonum: Bamtcg -IfHf** 
Couneilwmm: Prmmk MyrwW<^ 



Photu 766-4221 



Februucy 18, 1982 . 



Honorable Ken Sndth 
Secretary of Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
1951 Oonstittition Avenue MVf 
lfashlngtoii# D.C. 20242 . « 

Daar Honorable' Kan Sad. thi' 

^ ... 
rOkB DeTils Lake Sioux Tribe Is concerned abdut the educai<ion pf all our 

children on the Devils Lake* Sioux Reservation. A healtl?y and suitable 
learning environment is necessary in order for our children' to grow and 
the family is otir preference / but \m realise that there are many circum- 
stances which are ^ot always in the best interests of the child; Con- 
sequently, we support the need for the continued operation of the Wah- 
peton Indian Boarding School and the services the school provides. 

Wahpeton serves a unique needy ^roup of students from the Devils Lake 
Sioux Reservation. In analyzijng the reasons the students are sent to 
Hahpeton, %ie. find the majority are sent because of broken homes' or other 
social-economic problems in the family which is not conducive or support- 
ive of a good education. There are currently twenty-fiv* students from . 
the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe that are attending Wahpeton. We have review- 
ed the options available to these children ±f Wahpeton closes end find 
that we use placement in boarding school at the elementary level as a 
last resort. Because of the conditions on the reservation, ^e special 
need for Wahpeton will continue. For the children that attend Wahpeton, 
some of the alternatives will be foster placement off the reservation, 
dropping out of school, drug and alcohol abuse «t a young age, delinquency, 
truancy, and absenteeism, ttie Devils Lake Sioux Tribe does not want these 
alternatives for this group of students. 

Wahpeton provides tp its students a healthy learning enviroment with ex- 
cellent residential facilities and dormitory personnel. Its instructional 
staff is very qualified and the Devils Lake Sioux Tribe has no resejgfnitions 
.on the quality of education the children feceive from Wahpeton. The school 
is well recognized for its cultural enrichment programs and the pride and 
identity it promotes for the Indian children , 
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In Indian education, thm students should/ b« educated, first of sll, in an 
environment that provides for all their needs and one where they Are happy. 
The Devils lake Sioux Tribe feels that Wahpeton Indian Boarding School pro- 
vides this type of education for a S£>ecial group of students and ve support 
^ntinued need for: the schodl* - • ^ 




Paul Littje, Vid 
Devils Lake Sli^x Tflbe 




cc: Joe Christie, BIA Superintendent 
Honorable Quentin Burdlcdc 
Honorable Milton Young 
•/^Honorable Byron Dorgan 
' Dennis Peterson, Area Director 
Honorable Mark Andrews 
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m. CHAIRMAN: 



MY NAME IS ROBERT E. LEWIS, ANO I AM THE GOVERNOR OF THE PUEBLO OF 
ZUNI IN WESTERN NEW MEXICO. I WISH TO MAKE A BRIEF ORAL STATEMENT ANO 
SUBMIT ADOITIONAL WRIHEN INFORMATION TO BE INCLUOEO IN THE RECORO.. 

I COME BEFORE YOU TOOAY TO POINT OUT THAT THE BUREAU OF INOIAN 
AFFAIRS HAS FAILED TO INCLUOE FUNOS FOR THE SOUTHWESTERN INOIAN POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE IN IT"S R.Y. 1983 BUOGET REQUEST. THIS MEANS THAT, 
WITHOUT ACTION FROM THIS COMMITTEE, THE SOUTHWESTERN INOIAN POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE WILL CLOSE IT'S OOORS TO INOIAN YOUTH IN 1982. 



LITTlVaBOUT the southwestern INOIAN POLYTECHNIC 



LET ME TELL YOU A 
INSTITUTE, OR, SIPI, AS IT IS KNOWN ALL OVER INOIAN COUNTRY. 

SIPI IS LOCATEO ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO. IT 
IS A BUREAU OF INOIAN AFFAIRS POST SECONDARY SCHOOL, TRAINING INOIAN 

■ 4.. 

YOUNG PEOPLE IN VOCATIONAL ANO TECHNICAL SKILLS.? SiPr WAS AUTHORIZEO 
BY CONGRESS IN 1966 ANO COMPLETEO IN 1971 AT A COST OF ABOUT $13 MILLION. 
IT IS THE FINEST POST SECONOARY INSTITUTION pPERATEO BY THE BIA AND 
AN ESTIMATE OF TOOAY'S REPLACEMENT COST IS APPROXIMATELY $60 MILLION. 

DURING THE SHORT TEN YEARS THAT SIPI HAS BEEN IN OPERATION IT HAS 
GPADUATEO A GREAT MANY YOUNG INDIANS WHO ARE NOW HOLDING DOWN PRODUC- 
TIVE JOBS IN GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE INDUSTRY. SIPI IS PROVIDING TECH- 
NICAL ANO VOCATIONAL TRAINING THAT NO OTHER BIA SCHOOL OFFERS TODAY. 
THE SCHOOL AHRACTS STUDENTS FROM ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES, STUDENTS 
WHO KNOW THAT THEIR ONLY CHANCE OF BREAKING OUT OF THE RESERVATION POV- 
ERTY CYCLE IS TO GET THE KINO OF TRAINING THAT WILL PERMIT THEM TO QUAL- 
IFY FOR GOOO JOBS IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY. THESE ARE PEOPLE WHO. 
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DURING THEIR WORKING LIVES, WILL RETURN TO THE UNITEO STATES IN INCOME 
TAXES. MANY TIMES THE COST OF THEIR TRAINING. THESE ARE YOUNG INOIAN 
PEOPLE WHO ARE NEEOEO ON THE RESERVATIONS IF ECONOMIC OEVELOPMENT^IS 
TO BECOME A REALITY. fHIS IS THE SCHOOL, MR. CHAIRMAN/THAT THE BIA 
WANT'S TO CLOSE. 

SIPI CAhEINTO EXISTANCE BECAUSf OF THE EFFORTS . €F MANY PEOPLE - 
INOIAN ANO NON- INOIAN. MANY YEARS AGO WE SAW HOW AMERICA WAS CHANGING, 
HOW MANY LOW SKILL JOBS WERE DISAPPEARING, ANO NEW, HIGH TECHNOLOGY JOBS 
WERE BEING CREATED. WE BEGAN TO UNDERSTANtf HOW THE COMPUTER IS CHANGING 
OUR WORLO. AS WE LOOKED AROUND. WE FOUND THAT THERE WERE VERY FEW SCHOOLS 
WHERE OUR INDIAN YOUNG PEOPLE COULD OBTAIN THIS TECHNICAL TRAINING NEEOEO 
TO FINO WORK IN THIS COMPLEX INDUSTRY. IT WAS THEN THAT WE BEGAN TO PUSH 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIPI AS A PLACE WHERE THE BEST VOCATIONAL ANO TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING FOR INDIANS COULD BE PROVIDED. IT TOOK YEARS TO ACHIEVE, 
MR. CHAIRMAN. BUT I CAN TELL YOU THAT MY HEART WAS FULL OF THANKFULLNESS 
THAT DAY IN 1970 WHEN I TOOK PART IN THE GROUND BREAKING CEREMONY. ANO 
NOW. A SHORT TEN YEARS LATER. THE BIA WANT'S TO ABANDON THE EFFORT TO 
TRAIN INDIANS IN TECHNICAL SKILLS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN. AMERICAN INDIANS NEED SIPI. NOT ONLY AS A SCHOOL WHERE 
• OUR YOUNG PEOPLE CAN LEARN THE SKILLS LEADING TO ^00 JOBS. BUT ALSO 
AS A PLACE WHERE TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS CAN OBTAIN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE THAT 
CAN ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR RESERVATIONS. THE BIA IS ALSO PLAN- 
NING TO CLOSE THE OFFICE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ANO TRAINING AT BRIGHAM 
CITY. UTAH. WITHOUT THIS OFFICE. THE TRIBES HAVE NOWHERE TO TURN FOR 
CRITICALLY NEEOEO ASSISTANCE IN THE SOLUTIONS OF ECONOMIC ANO GOVERNMENTAL 
PROBLEMS. WE BELIEVE THAT A COST EFFECTIVE ANO COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CAN BE DEVELOPED AT SIPI. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN. WE HAVE A PLAN FOR THE CONTINUED OPERATION OF SIPI 
AS AN INSTITUTION WHICH WILL PLAY A KEY ROLE IN TRAINING INOIAN YOUTH 
FOR IMPORTANT POSITIONS IN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INOUSTRY. IN AOOITION. 
OUR PLAN WILL CREATE A MECHANISM WHICH WILL PROVIOE HIGH QUALITY TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE TO INOIAN GOVERNMENTS ACROSS THE COUNTRY. BEST OF 
ALL. OUR PLAN WILL RESULT IN THE REOUCTION OF THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 
OPERATION. WHILE RETAINING A HIGH QUALITY. EFFECTIVE PROGRAM. 

HOWEVER. IF WE ARE TO ACHIEVE THIS OBJECTIVE. MR. CHAIRMAN. WE NEED 
YOUR HELP. 

/ 

WE HAVE PROPOSEO TO CONTRACT WITH THE BIA FOR THE OPERATION OF SIPl 
UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF P.L. 93-638. THE I-NOIAN'SELF DETERMINATION ACT. 
THE BIA HAS UNOFFICIALLY INDICATED A WILLINGNESS TO ENTER INTO THIS 
CONTRACT BUT POINT OUT THAT THEIR 1983 BUDGET PROPOSAL CONTAINS NO 
FUNOS FOR THE EDUCATION OPERATION AT SIPI. THIS MEANS THAT THEY WILL 
BE UNABLE TO PROVIOE SUFFICIENT FUNDING FDR THE CONTRACT UNLESS THIS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZES THE REQUIRED FUNDS. 

WE URGE THIS CDWITTEE TO DESIGNATE A LINE ITEM IN THE BIA APPRO- 
: PRIATIDN FDR THE OPERATION OF SIPI AND THE PROVISION OF A PROGRAM OF 
. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO THE TRIBES. THIS SHOULD BE IN THE AMOUNT OF 
$7,900,000 WHICH COVERS THE ACTUAL TRAINING PROGRAM AT SIPI. THE OP- 
ERATIONS ANO MAINTENANCE PROGRAM. THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SIPI PROGRAM 
THRUSTS AND THE OPERATION OF A NATIONAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EFFORT. 
THIS AMOUNT ALSO INCLUDES THE OVERHEAD REQUIRED TO MANAGE AN EFFECTIVE 
PROGRAM. THIS DESIGNATION WILL PERMIT THE DELIVERY OF VITALLY NEEDED 
TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS AT SIPI. AND WILL GIVE US 
TIME TO SEEK MAJOR FUNDING FROM THE PRIVATE SECTOR. THIS ACTION WILL. 

x,^.r^r f^fffn u« -.nn nrniirTTnuc TW CcncDai ClINniNr: 
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MR. CHAIRMAN. THE MESCALERO APACHE AND THE NAVAJO HAVE JOINED WITH ^ 
THE ZUNI TO HAKE THIS PROPOSAL. IF WE ARE SUCCESSFUL WE INTEND TO' FORM 
THE NATIVE AMERICAN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CORPORATION (NATAC) WHICH WILL 
BE A NON-PROFIT FOUNDATION DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH QUALITY, 
INDUSTRY SPEPIFIC, HIGH TECHNOLOGY TRAINING PROGRAMS AT SIPI AND THE 
DELIVERY OF A NATION-WIDE PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO INDIAN 
TRIBAL GOVERNMENTS. WE ARE INVITING' OTHER TRIBES TO JOIN WITH US IN 
THISXONSORTIUM. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, POSITIVE ACTION ON THE PART OF THIS COMMITTEE WILL 
BE GREETEED WITH ENTHUSIASM AND APPRECIATION AMONG INDIANS EVERYWHERE. 
IT yiLL GIVE US AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUILD SIPI INTO A FORCE WHICH WILL 
MAKE A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF RESERVATION ECONOMIES 
AND PROVIDE SKILLED EMPLOYEES TO AMERICAN HIGH TECHNOLOGY INDUSTRY. 

MR CHAIRMAN, I WILL SUBMIT ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FOR THE RECORD. I 
THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE THIS COMMITTEE. 
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Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe 

Box 93 

FUndreau. South DakoU 57021 

. February 19, 1982 



roi ^M-^c. Ih^*;^ ftf^^Vi 



I am writing to request your assistance in 'our efforts to insure the future of the 
Flandreau Indian School at Flandreau, South Dakota. 

The Flandreau Indian School has been providing an Wucation for young people for more 
than 100 years. The school was originally established as a mission school *t the re- 
quest of the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe in 1871. In 1883, the United States pur- 
chased the land and in 1892, the federal government established an off- reservation 
boarding school at Flandreau. 

At the present time, students from 32 tribes and 9 states attend the school. 'In 
the last 20 years, over million dollars have been appropriated for construction 
of doimitories, a gymnasium and kitchen facilities on the campus. A large part of 
this appropriation was due to the efforts of Senator Karl Mimdt who sponsored the 
appropriations bill in Congress. 

The nandreau Santee Sioux Tribe has been politically supportive of the Flandreau 
Indian School since its very inception. Some of the reasons for this active interest 
in the school's welfare are as follows: 

1. The school was started on tribal land for the benefit of the Flandreau 
Santee Sioux Tribe. 

2. Over 905 of the tribal members are enployed in some capacity by the school. 

3. The school is located approxima^iy^in the center of the Flandreau Santee 
Sioux reservation. \ ' 

4. The nandreau Santee Sioux Tribe feels a continuing responsibility io ai4 
in providing quality education for Indian people. ^ 



In light of statements suggesting the . termination of "off -reservation boarding 
schools and in view of proposed federal budget cuts, the nandreau Santee Sioia Tribe 
feels that alternatives for the future of the nandreau Indian School nwst be developed 
now We are therefore requesting your assistance and support in our ef forts^ to acquire 
the'scOiool land and facilities. Vfe feel that such a request is both a logical and 
feasible application of the stated policies of Indian Self -Determination. 
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•^o « Tr \ ^^^°°}^ ^^"^ facilities would allow the Flandrcau Santee 

Sioux Tribe to develop alternatives to supplement existing programs and create a 

i^if^o^l J^' '^n^^ aPP^ch fdr the education of Indian peonle- 

t^^^? training. The tribe could suoolement such a program with fund^and 
t«H:hnica] assistance obtained from federal and private sources. 

I^!n^!^"»''''^c.^?"'^ '^""'^'^ ^'"^ interested in developing light industry in 

Flandreau. Students utilizing the vocational education program could receive the- 
job raining at such a facility. Such a facility and ProPrHTwould all^ J^i^ 
;:^rs'or1^^'e^y:^'^''' ^'^"^ ^"-'^^ ^^^^ cSntribut!ng:^leu!s^^rting 

?n^Tln^Af? f^^^-*^^^® !^^^ ^ are not requesting the temination of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs operation of the Fl^dreau Indian School. We are only interested 
in obtaininr the land and facilities so as to insure that the Indian S^hJol will 
continue to exist after the federal government has ceased to operate the sch^l. 

The transfer of land which we propose could be accomnlished in one of two ways: 

^' tn^?!?^ ^"^j^""" ^° ^ United States Congress 

I J t ^i!^'"^ ^^S"^" t^st the Sisseton-Wahneton 

Sioux Tribe. We a% attaching a draft of such a bill for your consideration. 

2. An administrative act by the Denartment of the Interior placing the land 
m trust or the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe. Authority for such an act- 
IS contained in 25 USC 467. " . 

Either method would make the Flandreau Indian School an "on-reservation" school. 
We resnectfullv reouest your sunnort in our efforts to accomnlish this coal. We 
invue the challe;ige if you give us the opportunity. o 

Sincerely, 

^orgj^L. Allen, Sr. 

Trihil Chairman 

Flandreau Santee Sioux Trihc 

nLA.lh 
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,N ACT 



To declare that certain federally t^wnc ' lanJv are held 
by the United States in trust for the I'lai. it-ea-i r-aiitee 
Sioux Tribe in South Dakota. 

it enacted by the Senate and House Repr^ccnta- 
tiVe: V f the United States of America in C'-ngress .assem- 

•n..it all right, title and interest : 'ho Uni*-ed States 

: M - to land comprising the F.lan.li'c^^ Tr.ai.^r-, ^^■!lOol in 

, tiLJ. ! ikota is hereby declar-.nl to be ". rv i 1;-. United ^ 

•^l.- in trust for the Flandi^eau r.nit o . ».;>; T-Mbe de- 

: r - : as follows, to wit: 

{■') the northeast quarter of £;ec-v>n Vwonrv Cne (21), 
tviwnship One Hundred Seven (107) no!>M., r .iicc forty- 
o^'pht (48) west of the fifth princip.i) nsoi-idian. County o. 
rco^y, StaUe of South Dakota, cent -i i l nr, 16^ acres, more 
'.'1 less , and 

C ) the, north two-thirds of^ the iv--5^thwest quarter of 
the southwest quarter of the £;oii t hwt". i q\inrter of sec- 
tion m, township 107 north, ranc' ^ we-Jt of the fifth 
p-incipal meridian. County of Moo.Jv, I'tate oi South Dakota, 
• containing 10 acres, more or less, njul 

(.O lot 2 of the southeast quarter o !' section 21, town- 
ship 107 north, range 48 west of the fifth principal 
meridian. County of Moody, State of South Dakota, con- 
taining 5 acres, more or less. ^ 

This conveyance is subject to all vali.:, existing right- 
of-way of record. 

Sec, 2. This conv6\fance is subiect rhe ri^ht of the 
United States to use and improve such po!-i ion oS^Jhe land 
and buildings described in (1) above as the Secretary of 
the Interior may determine for so lon^ af. may be necessary. 

Sec. 3. The Indian Claim Commission ir> directed to de- 
termine in accordance with the provision:: of the A.n of 
August 13, 1945 (60 Stat. 1050) the extent to which the 
value of the title conveyed by this Act r.\i^u^6 nr> i be set 
off agai^ist any claim against the United Slater r^iermined 
bv the Conunission. 
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Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe 

nnx 393 

Ftandrrau. South DakoU 
Thv KlandrcAu Santee Sioux Tribe la the smaHfeat reK» r- 

v«itlon jn the Ufikotns in terra* of population and land banr. 

Al rhi» s.imi time, the Tribe hjia an uncnip I oywen t rate of only 

8Z. 981 ol nil Tribal raerabera are employed by the Flandri-ttii 

Indian Svlinol, an of f - r e »e r va t i on boarding {tchool opernteJ l»y 

ilie BIA. 

The Tribe has an average educational attainment level of 
12.8 years. This Is an unuaually high level for a reaervntion. 

Duo to its small size, the Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe 
Is often not able to obtain federal programjt and services 
.ivailablf lo Other, larger reservations. However, the Tribe 
ijiii t own -Hid op a lO-unit motel on the Kouthweat (>tid of 

Kl-tiidre^Mi, which hoK boen n auccesufol addition to the com- 
muni ty . 

The Tribe is presently building n Mu 1 1 1 -Purp oac building, 
through tin- uKe of Community Development Block Grant funds. 
The Triht ifi building this facility on a force account nysti-m 
whrreby thi« Tribe itself In the prime contractor. The build- 
ing wllj he used aa a senior citizen's center and day care 
center, it« well as other Tribal activities. 

She Tribe haa, within the laat 3 years, received lUiD 
housing for the first tine. 

The Tribe Is operating the federal Coiniqod 1 1 1 ea program Cur 
Moody County and aurroundlng areaa. ^ Under this program, the 
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..... piovtdi?s low coHt r.H.d LO eUtiibli' IpdUni and n u.- 

I it.li f .Itui I 1 CH . 

The. Jrlbe is ill iht^ procuan of obLalnlni; I >>.. lanJ on 
wbl.h tbi- 1-laudrnau Indlon School is locaLi-d. This w.-uld 
..(low ihf Tribe m devejop ulternatlvcrt for lUo Mcbo..r«. 
u'*^* once the BIA no longer wishes to operate It. 

A« stated earlier, tbu Flandreau Santee Sioux Tribe i8 
..ilcuptlng LO obtain the land on which the Flandreau ludiau 
School 1» locj^ted. Tho Tribe places this objective a - llH 
numboF one priority for Che following reasons: 

1. The acbool was started on Tribal land for ll'. benefit 
of the Flandrcau Santee Sioux Trlbi-. 

2. ')aZ of all employed Tribal mfmburs aio eiupl.-^.d bv the 
;«c l>o ol « 

3. The school is located ap p rox 1 nrn te I y in tho^„^.tcr .«f 
the Klandreau Snntee Sioux r e s ev;,>**tTo n . j 

A. The Flandreau Santee Sioux Tr^tc feels a r— r-' nfi I b i 1 i t v 
to iiid in providinR quality educntl..,. for In.l.an piorlo. 

Acquisition of the school land and fartHtl-s w.uld allow I ho 
I- |..n<lr..a» Santee Sioux Tribe to develop a I to r L I v. . t-r rh.- use 
..f the riandroau Tndlan School such as voratio.inl t... .ninn f-r our 
In.liau people. We have been in contact with Aukusi .u. ColU-^e I" 
.;i,.nx lalU and l.ukc Area Voca t i ona 1 -Tee h» 1 r a I S . h o.. 1 . n Wa t . . . own . 
:;o.nh Dakota in connection with the devolopm.nl ul Mm coocept. 

We would like to obtain funding to develop tbi- vocational 
,,.,,„inB program .c chu Klandreau Indian School. 1 1. 1 ■■ (.rnftrnm 
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» ih add i I inn ItT Lhc prngrann prertotUlv lii'lnn »>ffcred 

; ,,i 'ii hiM)l . ! 

Ui- ttt'libvo that Ltu> development of the FlaiulriMu Indian / 
J. I ifiahiu manner wuitld benefit Indian pi-oplv nn t I .>n-wlde . 

.» 

■I. .fill I V, HtuduntK from 32 Trlbea attend L\\v school. They 

iittiain skilis which thi'y cnuld take linck to th. ir people 
• them tn hrncflt as well. 

ThiB pruject would correspond with President Rinj-.jn^s tjnnl 
»i\ i't'outnnlc Mc 1 f - su f f 1 c I i>nc y for Tndtnn \i'i>p*^*. 

' \ 

\ The Flandreau San toe Sioux Tribe has ^'bY*.'" very p » i«j;r es « I vo 
ili-.sp^Jlc it» Mmall size; however, we feci tjircrc In stMi much 
thut can be done for our people. We belicVe that ohc. lining Chi* 
'ihool and . Inl t lat Ing a vocational education program w.>uld be 
a major sCi*p towarda accomplishing uelf -sufficiency f>>r our ^copli*. 

V '• 
The Flandreau Santeo Sioux Tribe supports tltu I'onvept of 

hlnck grants tn Indian Tribes due to the fact that su. h a systiim 

would reduce paper work and permit flexibility in a 1 1 ••>.> t 1 on of 

(utidt. and local admlniiiCratlon by the Tr^^>s. Wc wi l> >tne this 

opportunity to take a more active rnle In sc 1 f - gov i- r n.-.n- rt t . 

Howrver, we would request that Indian si<t-asidvs ho esL- 
ahllshcd in those departments and programs In which n>> set- 
.-isidf funds currently exist. We feel thnt rhi* riTin.T.i Is 
reasonable In view of the special* re I a 1 1 on s>h 1 pi wh i rh ixlats 
hitween the United States and Indian TrlboK. 

Ur i-'alizc that we must absorb our fair share of the bud- 
get cur;., however we ask tliat this cut he fair, equitable* nnd 
in line ullh the* cuts being made In other progrnmn. 




George L^^All^n, Sr. 
Flandre^ Santee Sioux 
Tribal Chal rman 
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Smallest reservation rates with largest 

■ ... ■■■■.j- ii ■■■ii LA^ ii MiiMJil ..... fk.f uf* hmvm thm InutRct rite of A S200.00D multi-ourDOSe commanil 



"mGUfo 
vaff Writer , 

FLAN'DREAU - With 2.100 icres of 
lind ind i populiUon of ilmost SOO peo- 
ple. th« Flindrcau SinlW Re$er\'iUon 
his the distinction of b^ing the iroiUest 
of eight resemtlons in South Dikou. 

Just II miles from Pipesione, Minn., 
where stoni is mined lor the bowls of 
the ceremoniil pipes of miny tribes, 
the rwervitlon lies within Mbody Coun- 
ty, between Brookings md Slous Fills. 

TriOiI Chmirmin George Allen Jr. Is 
prood thit his reservation is the only 
one in this state which does not piy its 
tribil officers. ) 

"We bivi I ^chiirmin. vki cbilr- 
min. combination seq^Unrj^easurer 
ind two tribal council aein5ers and we 
all worit without pay.'* 

Usint the pay scale of comparable 
salaries for elected officials on another 
South Dakota reser\'ation. the Flan* 
dreau Santee Tribe is saving approx* 
. Imately SJ ID.ODO eacb year by not pay- 
ing salaries. 

Allen raid this is the way it was in the 
old days ... It has been only since ihi 
Indian Reorganizatten Act of 1834 that 
tribal councils *bfcan to vote 
thcmslc^cs * biK. bt Ml3''"?s." 

"Th*5 ti cnc barien itt^i v^e vV'i not 
r Uce tr. cur p'^iv-- j^?-^*- - ^'C'^'"" 




GeorQe Allan Sr. 



that the money saved on salaries can be 
used on other useiul things in the com- 
munity." he said. 

A recent study placed the average 
years oi education for the tnbe at I2.S 
years and the unemployment rate at S 
perfit. "This is one of the highest 
education vtvcraRM anywhere. " said 
\ ice Lhairn.-»n Gordon Jones, 'i Lno* 



fpr sure that we have the lowest rate of 
unemployment of any reservation in 
this sute," he said. 

Flandreau Indian School, operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, is the 
single largest employer on the reserva* 
tion. The tribe is working to become 
contracting agent for the school under 
the Indian Education and Self- 
determination Act. 

Tht tribe ukas great pride in iu First 
Americans Inn. toully a tribal enter« 
prise. The Inn began to show a net pro- 
fit in its third year of operation. 

Jones said. "The Economic Develop- 
mem Administration funded about 16 
motel operations, on several reserva« 
tions to the tune of several milHo.: 
dollars and everyone — eicept maybe 
three — failed." . 

When the Flandreau Santee Tribe 
decided to build a motel for profit, it 
met with a local banker, worked out a 
loan agreement between the trib« and 
the bank, and surted to build. "We ap* 
proached It purely as a business ven* 
turc. and It has been a big success." 
Jones said. 

The trib« operates the commodity 
assisunce program for Moody County 
and/seKes Indian and non-indian 
rcsjdenU.uhe trlbally controlled btalth 
clin\c also serves all of the county s 
residents, including non-Indians. 



A S200.000 multi-purpose commanlty 
building is under construction with a 
grant from the Housing and Urban 
Development Administration. iThen it 
is' completed, in about five months, it 
wlllJious'^ the day care center, the city 
drug and alcohol abuse program, 
meetings nf senior cltixens and serve as 
a meeting place for all tribal functions. 

The tribe hat applied for a grant (or a 
feasibility study on a S4S million 
gasohol plant which would emplojCO to 
90 people. The protect will be a joint 
venture between the tribe and several 
private corporations. "This will be • 
big shot in the arm for us." Allen said. 

Because the economy of the raeerva* 
tion is primarily agricultural Allen 
believes that a gasohol plant also would 
benefit the farmers. Many residents 
live on and farm individual aliotnenu 
of land. An irrigation project' for the 
2.iOO acres of trlbally owned land is be- 
ing discussed. 

Jones said several new homes are be- 
ing constructed in a housing program, 
however he doesn't think there will be 
enough housing available because so 
many young people are returning to the 
reservation. 

"We might be a small reservation, 
but I think our progress rates with the 
biggest reservation." Jones uid. 



Senator Andrews. I believe this concludes today's hiring and I 
appreciate your attendance and concern. 
The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :35 p.m., th^ hearing was adjourned.] 
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